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Wellington-street North, Strand, London. For France 
fs JAMES HOLMES, TOOK’S court, CHANCERY LANE. 


HEMICAL and AGRICULTURAL 

SCH 38, KENNINGTON-LANE, LONDON.— The 

SCIENTI FIC “ap PARTMENT under the Direction of J. C. 
NESBIT, F.C.S. F.G.S., one of the Principals. 

Instructions are given in all those branches of Chemistry which 
relate to the Cultivation of the Soil, and the making of ARTIFICIAL 
Mayures. Mineral analysis taught i om all its branches. Analyses 
performed as usual, on moderate term: 
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7 NERAL LITERATURE and SCIENCE.— 
Stories . MENTS f one TURES in this department, including 
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and for the learned prof 
division of MODERN “INSTRUCTION, which will in- 
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alee for the Military Academies of Woolwich, Sandhurst, and 
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the French and German 
A Prospectus, qupiaing ‘ull information, may be obtained at 
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Dee. 24, 1850. J. W. CUNNINGHAM, Secretary. 


UNIVERSITY HALL. 
pepe ARTUR HUGH ae ty Esq. M.A., Professor 
La e and Literature in University College, 
fan and late Fellow and d Tutor of f Oriel College, Oxford. 
Hosonany Secretany.—Rev. D, DAVISON, M.A, 
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Researches 
ia. vols Vi 


"RAVELS. BF nzorocicaL LECTURES FOR STUDENTS OF UNI- 


of Pitcain! VERSITY COLLEG 

Edition, #6 COURSE OF “SiX TEEN ‘LECTURES on 
2 “The CONNEXION of PHYSICAL SCIENCE 

Discovery EALIGION, as shown in the mdence of the Phenomena of 


niverse on the oonstnnns operat: 
will be delivered durin, Ey 


vels, with ‘HA GORDON-S SQUAite, LON 
~S CARPENTE 


Will of the 

resent Term, in UNIVER- 

. M.D. F. F.G.S. & yo ~~ Ma Phratel 
¢.; Examiner in iol 

in the University of Joe hy and Professor of Medical June 

in Universit; i College, London. 

commence on FRIDAY RY EBIES. the 

Qs of January, at Halt. “past Seven o'clock, 


A RCHITECTURAL PUBLICATION 
SOCIETY.— Members who have not paid their subscription 
for the current Year 1850—51, due on the 1st of May last, are re- 
quested to transmit the same at their earliest convenience. 
for the Year 1849—50, will be ready at the end of 
January ; and Part L, 1850—51, will be delivered in February. 


TT PAPWORTH, Hon. Sec. 
14 a, Great Marlborough-street. 





ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


HE FIRST PART of the Fourth Volume of 
the TRANSACTIONS of the ZOOLUGICAL SOCIETY of 
LONDON is ready for delivery at the Society’s Office, 11, yy 


qrcare. a2 and at Messrs. Longman’s, Paternoster-row. Price 1 
con 


PROFESSOR OWEN, F.R.S. On ‘ Dinornis” Part IV. 

PROFESSOR VAN DEK HOEVEN, On ‘The Animal of Nau- 
tilus Pompilius,’ with 8 plates. 

The PROCEEDINGS .d f the Zoological Society for 1848 are 
illustrated with 23 plat 

The PROCEEDINGS ae 1849 are illustrated with 26 plates, 
Price 278, 6d, each, in cloth boards. 


The PROCEEDINGS pe 1850 will be ready in February, and 
will contain nearly 4v plates. 


REPARATION FOR THE PUBLIC 
CHOOLS.—MOUNT PLEASANT POROOL, RY. 
MIDDLESEX, conducted by Mr. UNDEKW on te] 
instruction pursued at this Establishment rt a insuring for the 
Pupil sound and extensive yemenl knowledge, combined with 
that acquaintance with the French and German Languages, 
Mathematics, History, Geography. &c., which has now become 
essential to a liberal education. Inclusive terms, from 50 to 60 
Guineas, according to the age of the Pupil. Reference can be given 
to parents of Pupils who have distinguished themselves at Public 
Schools, Mount Pleasant House is surrounded by its own grounds, 
nearly 14 acres in extent. 


O INVALIDS.—A married Medical Man, in 
extensive practice at Brighton, having a larger house than is 
needed for the uirements of his own family, is willing to re- 
ceive, An {Alp ae DEN ite ~— of the first respec- 
ability wi e Offered an: ticulars 
B. B. Onnince, Esq., 30, Blucklersbury, London. ai “y's 


O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—There is 
Y for an OUT-DOOR PUPIL tothe SURVEY- 
ING, ARCHITECTURAL and ENGINEERING y PROFESSION, 
where there is a good opportunity for acquiring a thorough know- 
ni ofthe same. Premium 25 Guineas. A salary of 11. per week 
wil r given a Sutins Se the may by Ry) —— | from 10 to 
0 has a taste for Drawing, &c. rred, ° a 

%, Guildford streets Brunswick- square. —_ + Be 


LITERARY PERIODICAL FOR SALE. 
An excellent opportunity now occurs for a Gentleman, with 
a small capital,to purchase a Weekly Literar: 
established, a capable of great extension. 
name, to F, 











a ournal, n aiready 
es with 
, 1, Edith-cottages, North End, Fulham. 2 





RT-UNION of LONDON, Incorporated by 
Royal Charter. — Subscription of 1851.—Each PRIZE- 
HOLDER. at the ANNUAL DISTRIBUTION will be ais 
to SELECT for HIMSELF, as heretofore, a WORK of ART 
from one of the public Exhibitions. Every subscriber w ill fe for 
each guinea the choice of one of tro line engrav 1k *The Burial 
of Harold, by F. Bacon p atts F. Pickersgill ita +. a 
Villa of Lucullus,” y J. AWitimone AERA 

Leitch ; and, in addition a . of 31 wood ae ON by i- 
nent artists, rece Goldsmith’s poem of * The Traveller ‘The 
impressions of ‘The Villa or Lucullus’ are now ready for those 


whe select Sy age GEORGE GODWIN,) 
LEWIS Pocock, "§ Hon. Secs. 


OURIST’S GALLERY, Her Majesty’ ba Concert 


Room, Haymarket. by, 0 ear), Fe 
First Kepresentation of Mr. C harks Mars: all's OREA 


DIORA 
EUK 





Y, Prussia, Austria, Bavaria, and down 
the Danube to boy le—ROUTE THRO vait ITALY, 
Passes of the Alps thro Switzerland to snore ROUTE 
DOWN THE RINE: TO COLOGNE AND I 

he Diorama will be accompanied bya antl Lecture, and 
appropriate Music, 


ESSRS. BENEDICT & LINDSAY 
SLOPER’S PI Aporvess oLaeeEs, conducted by 
Mr. LINDSAY SLOPER and Ma. E. SCHULTZ (during Mr. 
Benedict's absence).—Fourtu Srason.—These Classes (for Ladies) 
will be RESUMED on FRIDAY, the 2ith inst., at No. 2, Hinde- 
street, Manchester-square.—Prospectuses may be had at all the 
principal Music Warehouses; and of Mr. Linpsay Storer, No. 7, 
Southwick-place, Hyde-park. 


¥ 

EAF and DUMB.—The COLLEGE of the 
DEAF and DUMB, Rugby, Warwickshire, will KE-OPEN 
on TUESDAY, the 2ist instant, for the Board and Education of 

Young Ladies and Gentlemen in the higher classes of society. 
Terms :—Children entering under Twelve years of age, Sixty 
Guineas per annum; above ‘'welve and under Fourteen, Eighty 
Guineas ; and above Fourteen, One Hundred Guineas ber annum. 


HE ROYAL NAVY.—An M.A. of Cam- 

bridge, who took University honours, and has held the office 

of Chaplain and Naval Instructor in Her Majesty's Service, wishes 

to receive into his house THREE PUPILS, whom he would pre- 

pare for service in the Royal Navy. Terms, 1001, per annum for 

each Pupil.—Address, X. ¥. Z., care of Messrs. Rivinerons, St. 
Paul's Churchyard. 














and w 
¥ the same hour on every su TUESDAY and FRIDAY, 


jucceeding 

on TUESDAY, the Sith of March, 185, 
Y. te for the Course—One Gui 

‘The Syllabus of the Lectures, ay Tickets of Admission, may be 
ry of om application to the Principal, at the Hall, or to the 

' Secretary, at 16, Fonkeri ese G $: np-road. 

’ aiversity Hall, Gordon-square, AVISON, 

nimals, § London, Jan. 16, 1851 in Sec. 





| PERCE SOCIETY of LONDON. — 


Third E dit DISTRIBUTION of BRITISH DUPLICATES in 1851.— 
Fisaequence of numerous Wan cations from Members, British 

story. Wa = Bedford, Jae — Wednesday, 22nd Gri DENN NES, 

bd. — siden, st ae 





1s, 6d. RovaL COLLEGE of caaraT. 


a OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 

ICAL COURSE of INSTRUCTION in this IN- 
SITUNON is under the direction of Dr. A. W. HOFMANN 
“i 


SUMMER SESSION will COMMENCE on MONDAY, the 
Maat March hnert, and end on Saturday, the 26th of July, 1851. 
ls. phe for Students working every day 


is. is: 0 
ours of Attendance from Nine to Fi ‘ive. 
may be obtained on application at the College. 





GOVERNESS, of solid attainments, and 
eleven years’ experience i i Tuite. is Gotgene of a RE- 
ENGAGEMENT in a mily, where 
she could have the privilege of pts bead pe a ecidediy Ey angelical 
Ministry. In addition to the usual branches of a English 
Education, she teaches Music, French, Italian, and the rudiments 
of Latin and German.—Furt her particulars respecting qualifica | 
tions and sentiments on cee Br d by address- 
ing A. B., 11, Serle-street, Lincoln's Inn-fields, 


DUCATION at BONN.—A Clergyman wishes 

to recommend an Eagith Lady residing at Honn, who was 

Governess in his family “/— t b years s and is desirous of undertaking 

the EDUCATION of a F UNG 

Terms, 501. per a Me For further particulars apply 
to the Rey. W. H. Lucas, Walthamstow. 


EDUCATION.—ENCOMBE VILLA, READING, 
BER 


KSHIRE. 
R. JOHN WHITE receives EUGTES te 
nave 


general Education: the number being limited, the 
the advantages of parlour boarders at a moderate charge. erms, 
for Board and Instruction in the Classics, Mathematics, French, 
and Drawing, with the usual English branches, thirty guineas per 
annum. 

Prospectuses will be sent free in reply to an application. 

Encombe Villa is situated in the healthiest and most pleasant 
part of Reading, which may be conveniently reached from all 
pecs on the Great Western, South-Eastern, or Berks and Hants 

ways 














LADIES in that place. 














B. RICHARDS, PRINTER, (late of St. 

Martin "s-lane,) has opened capacious Premises in GREAT 

QUEEN-STRERT, Lincoln’s Jon “fields, “As Agent for the 

Hakluyt. and Percy & ly uests that all 
those Societies intend 


di for hi 
be addressed to 7, Great Q Queen-street. sient 


O GENTLEMEN ABOUT TO PUBLISH, 
—HOPE & Co. De re * Statesman’s ay oe Office, 
16, Great . Monbees h-street, London, undertake the PRINT- 
ING and PUBLISHING of BOOKS and PAMPHLETS greatly 
EE the usual aa The Works are got up in the best style, 
and tastefully and economically bound. very attention is also 
id to the publishing department. A specimen Pamphlet of 
k-work, with prices, a complete Author's Guide, sent post- 
e | Ho | $ entlemen will save nearly one half by employing 
ope & Co. 


RITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW.—To 
ADVERTISERS.—ADVERTISEMENTS intended for the 


} be: o be forwarded to @ he Pub- 
lishers by the 22nd, and BIL h ins 

London: Jackson & Walford, 10, St. oP aul's 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers’-hall-court. 


ERMAN CIRCULATING LIBRARY 
FRANZ THIMM. German Bookseller, 
Bonp-sTREET. 
Terms :—Per Annum, aie: ‘Six ae 128., Three Months, 78. 6d. 
The newest P: in circulation. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Jan. 17. 


A LIST of NEW WORKS and NEW EDI- 
TIONS added to this extensive Library during the past year 
is now ready, and will be sent, post free, in answer to all applica- 
tions inclosing four stamps. 

Cuar.tes Epwarp Mupie, 28, Upper King-street, Bloomsbury- 
square. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Jan. 17. 


'MHE LONDON BOOK SOCIETY CIRCU- 
LAR for JANUARY is now ready, and will be sent on 
application to any part of London or the N eighbourhood. 
Cc. E. Mupte, 28, Upper <n street, Bloomsbury-square, 





°. PREVENT DELAY or DISAPPOINT- 

all Subscribers of ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 

and all RST. CLASS COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS, are recom- 

mended to make early application at MUDIE’S SELECT LI- 

BRARY for all the best New Books. Every good New Work is 

Py on a day of publication in sufficient numbers to meet the 

ret deman 

C. E. Mupie, 28, Upper King-street, Bloomsbury-square. 


ready—Free by 
ULAU & Co. 's s QUARTE RLY LIST, No 
—A_ LIST of NEW FRENCH, GERMAN, and Nod 
FOREIGN WORKS, recently published on the Continent, and 
imported | by Dos LAU & Co. Foreign Booksellers, | 37, Soho-sq uare. 


PARKERS EDUCATIONAL CATALOGU E, 
including the Works published under the sanction of the 
Committee of Council on Education, and those issued by the 
Committee of General Literature and Education a pointed, by 
the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, may be had, free 
of postage, on epplicntion to the Publisher. 

5, West Stranp, Loypon, 








Here MODERN PUBLICATIONS, being 

the duplicates (in e ny ment of Literature) of 
ANDREWS’ C IRCULATING LIBt ARY, 167, New Bond-street. 
The Catalogue is now ready for delivery, gratis. It is printed on 
a large sheet of paper, and sent postage free. These Books are 
withdrawn from the Library to wae room for the New Publica- 
tions, which are supplied in unlimited numbers to the Subscribers 
to this Library. Terms of Subscription, &c. to be had on applica- 
ti ae, or forwarded to any part of the Country. 

N.B. Persons desirous of establishing Book Clubs or Circulating 
Librarice will find the shove worthy their attention. 

ANDREW=s’ LIBRARY, 167, New Bon !-street, adjoining the 
Gunien Hotel, 
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UTREATEST gf PARLENTE gn ig nowgoP tt | ee eee Ce NR | PETE ee 
INT- BO N, 
PRINCIPLE, No. inna by Volun- xye ane ~ _ZREMONT-20W, poston. U. a i ngs, Fancy 5 of rm L E M I H L; Siegantly 
Contribution LORD ROBERT GROSVENOR, M.P. ae dforsalesat Auction 
oan e ’ 
reasurer’ e it NOTICE.—The semi-annual Sales of Books to the Trade are T= 
- . me cro mga see sei 4 ae held the first week in June and December of each year. THE SHADOWLESS MAN, 
e 0 ‘or the reception o e neces- . 
sitous Foor sufering from Acute Disease, Gratuitous Adc les bp Auctior With ee ee nie 
ve sai rsons, as Out-Patien eM 
teal o: ffice rs of the Hospital ere in attendance daily. Hours of . Sa 5 uctton, 3 @ Vocabulary and Copious Expy eae 
pyre a ee frome bali past 7 to o3 be In- ty" a my Library, yep —_ oo me matory Notes, ¢ 
m 8 9 o'clock in the Morning. Donations and Sub- ookcase, Marqueterie, Chest of Drawers, Library Chairs, . 
scriptions will be thankfully received by the Treasarez, by the ig ee BY FALCK-LE AU 
Honorary Secretary, Dru mmond & Co. Charing-cross, an Giyn & Magic Lantern, §c. BAHN. LU Biwi 
=“ 


Co. Lombard-street, Bankers, or at the ¢ Hospita 
9, Gresham-street West, ILLIAM Wapne, 
ist Nov. 1850, Sec. 





ASTERN COUNTIES RAILWAY.— 
MONTHLY and TWO-MONTHLY FIRST and SECOND 
pn TICKETS will henceforth be issued over the Lines of this 
‘For Te Terms see Time Books. | ppetteations to be made to Mr. 
Davies, A tation. 


Jan, 11, 1851. 





By ty - 
Cc. P, RONEY, Secretary. 
LAW LIFE ASSURANCE age gi 
Fleet-street, London, Dec. 26, 1 


OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that a 
NERAL MEETING of ee paoraiarons of the 
ye ANCE_SOCIE will be held at the 
BSociety’s Office, Fleet-street, Ba ay if SATURDAY, the 1st 
of February next, at haif-past, ii o'clock in the forenoon, 
ursuant to the provisions of the Society’ 's Deed of Settlement, 
for the purpose of receiving the Auditors’ Annual Report of the 
Accounts of the Society up to the 3lst of December 1850, to Elect 
a Trustee in the Room of the Right Honourable Lord ‘Denman, 
who has disqualified ; to Elect two Directors, in the room of the 
Sg harles Ewan Law, ». M.P., and Richard a. 
QC., both deceased; and for General Purposes ; — 
Dinsctses to be chosen in’the room of the Honourable Charles 
Ewan Law and Richard Preston, Esq. will remain in office until 
the 24th of J une 1854. 
By order of the Dire tore 
WILLIAM SAMU tL DOWNES, Actuary. 


Business will commence at 12 o’clock precisely. 


FAC-SIMILES, 


SHBEE & TUCKETT, Lirnoarapuers, &c., 
18, BROAD-~- COURT, LONG- ACRE, beg respectfully to draw 
attention to their E t for the of Ancient and 
Modern Fac-similes, both Plain andi in Colours, comprising Auto- 
Gaphs. Charters, Deeds, Drawings, Illuminations, Title-pages, 
oodcuts, &c., which they produce with the utmost Bostiey = 
exactness, also fae ot the a injury to the original. 
mens may e Offices, or will be forwarde 
application. 
Every description of Plain and Ornamental Lithography exe- 
cuted with the greatest attention and punctuality. 


ECORATIVE PAINTINGWH 

Mr. FREDERICK SANG, From tHe Rovat Acapemy of 
Monicu, Desorative Artist in Fresco, and all other manners of 
Painting, whose works may be seen in the principal Public Build- 
ings of t re Metropolis, begs to inform his Patrons and Architects 
in particulay, that he has considerably increased his Establish- 
ment, and is now enabled to undertake, on the shortest notice, the 
Embellishment < yunete and Public Baiting, in any part of 
the United Kin: nado m, on the most _reaso: md In ony 
of the CLASSICAL, MEDLEVA 
Apply to F. Saxo, Decorative Artist, 58, Pall Mall, a" 


ISSOLVING VIEWS, Apparatus for public 
nd prives te Exhibition with the Oil or Oxy-hydrogen L ight ; 
the PHY TOSCOPE: 0 OP. and TRANSPAKENT MICRO- 
SCOPES.—IL TRATED CATALOGUE the price attached to 
each article. —. W. Cottins, Royal P. Polytechnic Institution. 
C. W. C. has also a great number of very beautiful Paintings for 
the large size lanterns for sale. 


Bonen KS (from Dollond’s), OPTICAL, MA- 
THEMATICAL, and PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENT 
respectfully to thank his Friends and the Public 




















UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite- 
rary Property, will SELL by AUCTION, at their Great 
Room, 191, Piccadilly, on THIS DAY, January 18, and three 
following days. Sunday excepted, a MISCELLANEOUS LI- 
llows, viz. :— 
AN, 18, 20.— Classics, Theology, and General Miastene, many 
in a condition, Bookcase and Library Furnitu 
21.—Several Hundred Volumes of Modern Novels and 
recently -published Works in various Classes of Literature; Harp 
and Pianoforte Music. 
J An, 22.—Large Collection of Medical Books, including some 
modern Works of Theory and Practice. 





Highly interesting Antiquities, Illuminated Manuscripts, 
beautiful Examples of Antique Glass, and other Objects, the 
Property of the REV. DR. NELIGAN. . 


MESSES. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary ig and 
Works illustrative of ‘the Fine Art rts, will SELL by ION, 
at their House, 3, Wellington-street, Strand, on NONDA Y, 
January 20, at One precisely, some highly interesting ANTI- 
My irihe, and other Works of Art, the ps 4 of the REV. 
LIG Rector and Vicar of the Parish of St. Mary 
A in ane City of Cork ; comprising a magnificent Roman 
Lamp, with Christian Monogram, of elegant and unique form—an 
interesting Metal Pyx or Ciborium, formerly used for saera- 
mental purposes—an ancient Patriarchal Cross of Bronze—rare 
Examples of Irish Ring Money in Silver—beautifully illuminated 
Manuscripts—highly interesting Antique Bronzes—fine Examples 
of Ancient Glass—Etruscan and Roman Pottery—Roman Catholic 
and Irish Ornaments—ancient Crucifixes in Gold and Silver— 
Rosaries and Reliquaries, Irish Celts—Antique Necklaces, formed 
of Egyptian and other Beads—curious Chasings in Silver and 
Bronze, and_ various interesting specimens of Koman and other 
Antiquities, Modern Bronzes, Greek Tripticks, Indian Articles, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had: if in the 
country, on receipt of four postage stamps. 


The very select and valuable Library of a Gentleman, de- 
ceased, comprising a very extensive, rare, and interesting 
Series of the various Editions of the Works of Dante, with 
two fine early Manuscripts of the ‘ Divina Commedia.’ 


NV ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Lite ary Property and 
Works Illustrative of ‘the Fine Arts, will SEL by soc TION, 
at their ry 3, Wellington-street, Strand, on MONDA AY, 
January 27, and fo’ ur following days, at One precisely. the very 
select and valuable LIBRARY of a Gentleman deceased ; compris- 
ing Camden, Britannia, ny Gough, 3 vols. best edit.— "Edmond- 
son,J., Body of ‘Heraldry, 2vols. in bright old calf—Guillim, John, 
Display of Heraldry. beat edition—Horsle J., Britannia Romana 
—Locke, J., Whole Works, b Ww Law, 4 vols.--L odge, E., Portraits 
of Illustrious Personages of Great Britain, ony paper, India 
roofs— Martyn, T., English Entomologist, very fine copy—Plato. 
orks, by Sy denham and Taylor, 5 vols.—Nisbet, A., System of 
Heraldry, 2 vols.—Sowerby, J., British Mine ralogy, 5 vols.— 
Transactions of the Linnean and Horticultural Societies—Dono- 
van, E., Natural History of British Shells and Natural History of 
British Fishes, 10 vols. in 6, plates finely coloured—Grose, T., An- 
tiquities, 12 vols.—Dillwyn, L. W., Conferve—Hooker, Sir Ww. 
British Jungermannire and Musci Exotici, coloured plates, 4 vols. 
—Hooker and Greville, Icones Filicum, 2 vols —Tiraboschi, G.- 
Storia della Letteratura Italiana, 10 vols.—Vauzon, C. A., Dizio, 
nario Universale della Lingua wo colla Appendice, 8 vols.— 
Vasi, G., Magnificenzi di Koma A e Moderna, large paper— 
State Trials, 11 vols.— Universal 2 oo 60 vols.—valuable edi- 
tions of the works of Ariosto, Boccaccio, Petrarch, and other 
Italian authors, including an extensive, rare and interesting series 
of the various editions of the works of Dante, with two early 
ne of the Divina Commedia, of great rarity and import- 


if in the 








“iey be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had : 
country, on receipt of six postage stamps. 





fo the ‘ivers patronage he has already received ; and in: 
eir future favours and r ion, feels fident in assur- 
ing them that, having had upwards of twenty years’ experience in 
lond’s, they may rely that all articles submitted by him shall 
& of the most perfect character, and at moderate prices. 
SPECTACLES, TELESCOPES, QUSBRANTE OPERA and 
A SEXTANTS ADRANTS, COMPA {ULES 
Rs, SURV VEYING QPNSTRU MENTS. BUL 
CALES, &c. of every deseription. 
41, Ludgate-street, St. Paul's. 


DISSOLVING VIEWS. 


BUSEREES and INSTRUCTION 
means of CARPantE? & WwaerLay? 5 inerered 
PHANTASMAGORI A LANTERNS and DIS 

VIEWS, with the largest assortment of Sliders in London, in- 
cluding Natural History, Comic, Moveable and Plain Astrono- 
mical, Views in the Ho y Land, - Scriptural the Chromatrope, Kc. 
No.1, Lantern with Argand mp in a Box, 2. 128. No. 2, 
Ditto, of larger size, 4. 148. 6d. AD air of Dissolving- View Lanterns, 

0.2, wi ‘Apparatus, 11 lis. The Lamp e No. 2 Lanterns 

very superior. (The price of the ee is raise Sliders.) 

A COMPANION TO THE LANTERN, showing the mode of 
exhibiting the Dissolving Views, with Plates, 28., or 28. 6d, by post ; 
but gratis to purchasers. 

Sista of the Sliders and Prices, with a Sketeh of the anteme, 
a application to the Manufacturers, Messrs. CARPENTER & 

LEY, Opticians, 24, Regent-street, oo te toy London. 








The extensive and very interesting Collection of Autograph 
Letters, Historical Documents and Manuscripts of an 
eminent Collector. 

N ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 


WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and 
Works of Art, are preparing for SALE by AUCTION, -4 the 


ensuing vale at their House, Wellington-street, Strand, the 
rent ee and very interesting COLLECTION of 
AUTO LETTERS, rical Documents and Manu- 


scripts ~y 4 ns Collector whose valuable collection of rare 
books and mannsctivts was sold in Wellington-street during the 
month of March, 1847. This important Collection comprises a 
fine series of the Sign Manuals of the Kings and Queens of Eng- 
land from the Reign of Edward the Third to the Present Time— 
Letters and I with the A of the most Lilus- 
trious Persons of Great Britain, commenenaing ets very Cony period, 
the most Distinguished Statesmen and Political Characters, 
Military and Naval Men—an extraordinary and interesting Series 
of the Letters of the most eminent Authors and Literary Men who 
have flourished during the last three Centuries in this and other 
countries—an extensive Collection of Letters by celebrated Artists 
and Scientific Men, Letters of Actors and Actresses, and others 
connected with the Drama. From among the more modern por- 
tion of the Collections of Autographs and Manuscripts may be 
mentioned the original manuscript of Kenilworth, in the auto- 
graph of Sir Walter Scott—the 7 the inal manuscript’ of Madoc, in 
= 2 putegragh oi of Robert Souter ¢ t t. and other of his works 
y Robert Burns—le Secon 








HARACTER from HANDWRITING.— Mr, 
WARESE, of No. 9, Great _College-st ry ecteninete, 
continues, with immense success, to Delineate the ‘onA RACTER 
of INDIVID UALS from their HANDWRITING. All persons 
desirous of testing his Art, are invited to forward a specimen of 
Ser oe <aifears Writing, together with 13 postage-stamps, to the 





NOW THYSELF !—Proressor BLenKinsop 
centienen to receive from all classes the most flattering tes- 
timonials of ess in Serta the CHARACTER of Persons 
from their HAND’ DWRITING S. pelntiog. out their mental and 
This novel art, the result of 


future career.—Apply by letter, stating age and sex, and 13 uncut 
ps, to Dr, BLENKINsoP, 10, Lancaster-place, Strand, London. 


a venu de St. Héléne, Riney the original manuscript, with 

corrections, in the autograph of the Emperor Napoleon— together 

with mone’ aoe Series. of Autograph Letters, purchased at the 

d Upcott collection, sold by us in 1846, a 

calection ine mes important Sand extensive ever sold by Public 
uction, 











A GREAT DESIDERATUM FOR ALL FRENCH 
STUDENTS AND TEACHERS. 
Just published, royal 8vo. 6s. 6d. cloth, 
E DICTIONNAIRE de TOUS les VERBES 
ENTIBREMENT CONJUGUES; or, All the French Verbs, 
Heaplar and Irregular, Alphabetical] ” arranged and completely 
ugated, on the best Authorities. By M. A. THIBAU DIN, (of 
i yal College of Bourges,) French Master of Queen E lizabeth’s 
School, Ipswich. 





London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 





_lanion: Simpkin, Marshall & © 
16, London Wall, City, and i "Annette lp 





Third Edition, price 8. ; with Key, 10a. 6d, 
GERMAN IN ONE VoL 


Containing A Grammar, Exercises, a Reading- 
lary of 4,500 Words synonymous in Geritan and Bee A 





BY FALCK-LEBAHN. ing Bishop 
Price 6s. HE 
PRACTICE IN GERMAN; Tine 
Contin aca Frac coat Ming 
Price 68. 6d. 
THE SELF-INSTRUCTOR IN 
GERMAN; 
CONTAINING, 


1, Der Muthwillige (The Wag): a Comedy 


in Five Acts, by Korzesve. 


2. Der Neffe als Onkel: i 
Acts, by ScHiLuer. ° Comedy, in Threg 


With a Vocabulary and Copious Notes, 
BY FPALCK-LEBAHN. 



























*,* More than 130 commendatory Notices anand 
of the above Works have appeared. HE I 
Rd WORK ON THE GREEK DRAMA. Fa 
0. price 48. (with a Plan of a Greek Theatre) By 
He: ATHENIAN STAGE, a Handbook ‘The arran 
Students. From the German of WitzscHeL, =m poses of Fa 
BP aide SjoS, cna at cae] pee 
“anni ivingtons, St. Paul's Churghyard, and ele a Ben 
Of whom may b Riving 

= HAND BOOK of GRECIAN ANTIQUI 
9. HANDBOOK of ROMAN antiqnt}(\o™uF« 
TIES. 39. 6d. " an Cre 
3. HANDBOOK of GREEK SYNO Bishop of 01 






2. HY. 
hii 


3. CHI 
of 8 
D. 





6s, 6d. 


NEW WORK ON MODERN GEOGRAPHY AND HIsrosy, 
Y¥ ARNOLD AND PAUL, 


In 12mo. price 58, 6d, 
ANDBOOK of MODERN GEOGRAPH 















ET siete tage and 
e e ani 
ARNOLD. 1 “ 4, SIC 






WA. 
This Volume completes the Series of Professor Piits’s 


Riv ingtons, Bt ey nts fe Chascheand, ont aterl 
of “HA may be lately published, ) by the toond Bln 


l. H NDBOOK of ANCIENT GEOG 
PHY and UISTORY. 62. 6d, 


2. HANDBOOK of MEDIAVAL 
GRAPHY and HISTORY. 4s. 6d. 


ARNOLD'S — pn ye ben A —— ¥0 
TRE. AJAX “of § SOPHOCLES, with ENG 
LISH_ NOTES, lated from e German of B 

5 PAUL, Vicar of & 
tine’s, Bristol, a’ Oxford ; 
by the Rev. 


NE TDEWIN, by "the Rev. k. B. 
byene T. K. A » M.A. 
ellow of Trinity College, — 





fad edition. 
5. SAC 
ion « 









































sateed 





Fellow of Exeter Coll te 
qe new ot E xeter C ee ol ee 










Rivinges, ee Sete) oe Wahgleogins 
1. The PHILOCTETES of *SOPHOCLE 






(Nearly ready.) 
2. The OLYNTHIAC ORATIONS 


DEMOSTHENES, with copious Notes and @ 
ences. 38. (Nearly ready, Onatio de Conona.) 


3. HOMERI ILIAS, Lis. I.—IV., wih 
Copious CriticaL Ixrnopucrion and Norss, 78.6d, 


4. SELECTIONS from CICERO, Past 
Orations, 48.—Part IL, Episties, 5&¢—Parr LL, Te 
Disputations. (In the press.) 


ARNOLD'S onare ecneerenm, & AND HANDBOOR 


HANDBOOK of GREEK SYNONYM 
~» * the French of ut EILLON, Librarian of 


THOMA rv 3 MENCHEVER A RRNG OLD M MA. Bester a ‘ina pate s r 
and tate Fellow of Trinity Coll —— 
Rivingtons, St. Peal’ ‘3 Churchyard, and Waterloo-place; LWIst) 

1, DODERLEIN’S HANDBOOK of LAT ; an ahs 
SYNONYMES. 7s. 6d. D, M. 


2. HANDBOOK of GRECIAN ANTIQ 
TIES. 30. 


oat HANDBOOK of ROMAN ANTI 


ae The >: ATHENIAN STAGE; a Handbook 
the Student of the Greex Drama. 48% 
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THE ATHENAUM 








re yTGOMERY'S CHRISTIAN LIFE—THIRD EDITION. 
Sagsntly printed, ina pocket volume, price 5s. the 3rd edition, 














ee T= CHRISTIAN LIFE E: a MANUAL of 
RED VERS 
MERY, M 

N. A ROBERT MO! Monro ey. | b..- 

saath can er and Waterloo-place. 
us Ex NEW an oF ancame | POETRY. 

sf In small 8vo. price 

AYS OF PALESTINE 
, SU Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
Lebahn’s Cigp a EDITION. 
rescent, Log, tS price 22. the 5th edition of 

puitin a ERGIT EN 
LTER FAR UHAR HOOK, D. 
64, Compiled by WA Fane 
Rivingtons, St. senedaantionh and Waterloo-place. 

LUME, Also, by the same Editor, Ray printed,) 
KandaYoany 4 BOOK of FAMILY PRAYER. Contain- 
ad English iin Doane’s Address on Family Worship. 5th edition. 2s. 
. Insmall 8vo, price 4s. 6d.a New Edition of 

HE OLD MAN’S BANBLES 

Tal ill 

TAN; ising te dues of hurekimen im humble Ii life, and is well, suited 
wi for Parochial Librari 
Maat Lite *“svingtons, St, Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 

NEW VOLUME FOR READING ON SUNDAY, 

BY SIR EDWARD CUST 

oR IN 


in large type, in 8vo. conta 800 
Handsomely printed ree type ining 800 pages, 


AMILY READING; or, the NEW TES. 
TAMENT NARRATIVE HARMONIZED and E EX- 
a Comedy, Pua) foes var : — as ous Authors, by the Hon. Sir EDWARDCUST, 
Rivingtons, st Paul's Churchyard, and es 
Of whom may be had (uniformly printed 
The FIRST SERIES ; on the PROPER LES- 
as Notes, ome jane OLD TESTAMENT, for the Sundays throughout 





6 REISSUE OF MR. GIRDLESTONE’S COMMENTARY. 
N Now complete, in Six thick vols. 8vo. price 3l. 128, the Re-Issue of 
= % — HE HOLY BIBLE, containing the OLD and 
NEW TESTAMENTS; with a COMMENTARY arranged 





Snort Lectures for the Daily Use of 
RAMA. Snorer Kev. CHARLES GIRDLESTONE, MLA. 
Theatre) Rector ro SS winford, ; Staffordshire: - 
Landbook omen of the ures Pp 0 the pur. 
1EL, by the ‘amily Reading; but the Exposition will be found 


Teal ot elable for private study ; being at once explanatory and 

r. K. OLY 4 and pons fe beens result of much research into the 
of others, with t of an uniform and con- 

sistent interpretation of the whole | Bible, by the same Expositor. 


litors, ; i St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 


NEW NOVEL by the EARL OF BELFAST. 
On the 22nd will be published, in 2 vols. post $vo. 


TWO GENERATIONS; 
OR, BIRTH, PARENTAGE, AND EDUCATION. 


A NOVEL. 
By the EARL OF BELFAST. 
Orders should be transmitted to the Booksellers to secure the early delivery of this mew work. 
RicuarD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 





On the Ist of February will be published, with a COLOURED ILLUSTRATION and numerous Wood Engravings, 
price One Shilling, Part the First of 


THE LADIES’ COMPANION, 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE ; 


Being a CONTINUATION of THE LADIES’ COMPANION AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
Office, 11, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street. 





Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


EUGENTIE. 
THE YOUNG LAUNDRESS OF THE BASTILLE. 
By MARIN DE LA VOYE. 





In the press, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 


MUSGRAVE. 
A STORY OF GELSLAND SPA; anv Oruer TAtes. 
By MRS. GORDON, 


Author of ‘Kingsconnell,’ &c. 
London: Hore & Co. Publishers, ‘ Statesman’s Portfolio’ Office, 16, Great Marlborough-street. 








ANTIQUI 
OMFORT for “4 ‘AFFLICTED. Selected “Familiar in their Mouths as HOUSEHOLD WORDS.”—SHAKSPEARE. 
ANTIQUI Authors. Edited by the Rev. C. E. KE} 









MAWAY, With a Preface by 8. WILBERFORCE, DD. ord 
Bishop of Oxford. 5th edition. 

2. HYMNS and POEMS for the SICK and 
SUFFERING. In connexion with the Service for the Visitation 
AND HISTORY, a Containing 233 Poems, by various Authors. Edited 

Rev. T. V. FOSBERY, B.A. 2nd edition. 78. 6d. 
3. CHRISTIAN WATCHFULNESS, in the 
LOGRAPH' ee oe i eusins, and Death. By the Rev. JOHN 
D.D. 5th edi 
4. SICKNESS; its TRIALS and BLESSINGS. 
fitz’s Handbooks tadedition. 62. 





terloo-place ; 5. SACRED POEMS for MOURNERS. In 
e same Editors, jon ofthe BURIAL SERVICE. From various Authors. 
GEOGRAS With an Ixtropvorion by the Rev. R. C. TRENCH, M.A. 68. 64. 








6. TWENTY-ONE PRAYERS, composed 
UF ftom the Psalms, for the SICK and AFFLICTED. With other 

forms of Prayer, and a few Hints on the Visitation of the Sick. 
» the Ker, JAMES SLADE, M.A., Vicar of Bolton. 5th 


i. The SICK MAN’S GUIDE to ACTS of 
BATTENCE,, FAITH, CHARITY, and REPENTANCE. From 
Be jdezemy Taylor’ Holy Dying. Edited by Archdeacon HALE. 






GLISH NO 


with ENG 
jerman of B, 
icar of St. Ang 











Tyndon, and 8, Bp. HALL'S EPISTLES for the TIME of 
TROUBLE. Jn large print. 48. 6d 

leosiaans Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 

OPHOC @ ARCHITECTURE du Vg. au XVI. SIECLE 





‘s mio 4 Age et Renaissance) et les Arts qui en ye 
urale, la Peinture sur Verre, 
Beal + einture Murale, la Peint Vv 
oS ete. Published fi 
pal French 





\ TIONS 
rammatical 


o 
rom Original tk, of 
and Foreign Architects, by JULES GAIL- 


This remarkable work will consist of from 4 * 4 Pl lai: 
toloured, royal 4to., which will ved oro choles 
each ft Artes, engraved or Chromo ito phic 
otices, 















. UL, Te Architects, couptnes. ters, dra’ canoe and decorative 
iwtists will here find an nexhaustible s store of types and models 
to every period of Art, collected during many years of 
sri and thea ssutiguarian, dhe text will supply a fund of Yalu 
cal information. : text will supply a fund of valu- 
ide udry, Editeurs a Paris, 

marian WEE Barthes & ion 1, no Geet io _ by 
e ro street; Parker, 377, 
trand ; and Weale, 59, High Holborm 
















Lately published, 12mo. 38. 6d. cl 
] ULISTAN EXERCISES. ‘Adapted to the 
j meee PART of the PRACTICAL ag sat to 
MOLD. OSE COMPOSITION By THOMAS KERCHEVER 
ee . Rector of L; don, and late Fellow of Trinite 













miidze 
r Key to Ditto. 


3s. cloth. 
giongman & Co, Simpki: Wy & Co. ; Ay ney, = 
~ ey &s ington bowie & Co. ; Smith, Elder’& Co. ‘Dar: 
: Houlston Ston C. H. 











Green ; 
Wen Voucn R tled &C ; 
ara and G7 Hae EE C8 0. Hiall & Co.3 LE 








“HOUSEHOLD WORDS,” 
(Condueted by CHARLES DICKENS). : 


Price 2d.; stamped, 3d. 
In Number 44, for January 25th, 1851, will be commenced 


A CHILD’S HISTORY OF ENCLAND, 


Which will be continued at regular intervals until the History is completed. 


THE FIRST VOLUME OF THE 








HOUSEHOLD NARRATIVE of CURRENT EVENTS for 1850 


Is now complete, price 3s, 
Office, 16, WELLINGTON-sTREET NortH, Lonpon: 





country, it is hoped that every attention w 





NEW MONTHLY WORK, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF THE ‘GREATEST PLAGUE OF LIFE.’ 
On February Ist, will be published, No. I., price One Shilling, 


1851 


OR, THE 


ADVENTURES OF MR. AND MRS. SANDBOYS, 


THEIR SON AND DAUGHTER, 

WHO CAME UP TO TOWN TO “ENJOY THEMSELVES,” AND SEE 
THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 

BY HENRY MAYHEW AND GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, 


“I kest off my clogs, hung kelt cwoat on a pin, 
And trudg’d up t’ Lannon thro’ thick and't thro’ thin ; 
And hearing t’ fiddlers—guid fwoks—I've meeade free 
To thrust mysel in your. ivarshon to see.”—CUMBERLAND Bona, 


*,* As the SaNpBoys are a remarkably moe family, whose lives have hitherto been passed in a remote part of the 
i 


London: Davip Bogue, 85, Fleet-street. 








1 be paid to them, and that they will meet with an agreeable reception on 
this their first visit to the Metropolis, whither they are wending, with ‘‘ ALL THE WORLD AND BIS Wira;” to see the 
Bee-hive Show. 


THE ATHENAZUM 


CJ an. 18,°5 











Now ready, gratis and post free, 


BOOK CLUBS, 


Their FORMATION, SUPPLY, and MANAGEMENT, on a practical plan, 
By which all the NEW PUBLICATIONS may be obtained for perusal without purchase. 
Sent Gratis, inclosing two stamps, addressed Messrs. SAUNDERS & OTLEY, Pvstisuers, CoNDUIT-STREET, 
HANOVER-SQUARE. 


NEW WORK BY THE REV. JOSEPH SORTAIN. 





Now published, in small 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 


HILDEBRAND AND THE EMPEROR. 
AN HISTORICAL TALE OF THE ELEVENTH CENTURY. 
By JOSEPH SORTAIN, A.B., of Trinity College, Dublin. 
** Woe to the Crown that doth the Cowl obey.” 


‘Tell him in the name of his dying friend never to remit his rights, for the priest against the king is abroad, craving 
ower to which neither birth, nor heritage, nor God's word hath given him a warrant. Tel! him, from his dying 
anne fg that if he loves his people—if he dreams of the well-being of posterity—if he would have men free, as well as 
able, to think, to speak, to feel—if he would save Christ's Ministers from all that must minister to their own sins and to 
the sorrows of their flocks,—tell him from his dying Ranulph to be firm and immoveable against the arrogance of Hilde- 
brand.”—Page 176. e 
Loneman & Co. London ; and R. Foutuorp, Brighton. 





DR. ACHILLI’S DISCLOSURES. 


Published this day, in 8vo. price 10s. 6d. handsomely bound in cloth, 


DEALINGS WITH THE INQUISITION; 
Or, PAPAL ROME, HER PRIESTS AND HER JESUIST. 


With important Disclosures. 
By REV. GIACINTO ACHILLI, D.D. 
Antoun Haut, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 





Now ready, in 1 handsome vol. 8vo. illustrated with 37 Plates and 192 Woodcuts, half-morocco, 1l. 1s. 


THE ROMAN WALL. 


An HISTORICAL, TOPOGRAPHICAL, and DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT of the LOWER 
ISTHMUS extending from the TYNE to the SOLWAY, 


Deduced from numerous Personal Surveys. 
By the REV. JOHN COLLINGWOOD BRUCE, M.A. 


London: Joun Russet Smitu, 4, Old Compton-street, Soho. Newcastle-on-Tyne: WILLIAM 
Sane and G, Bourcnier RICHARDSON, 


Just published, 8vo. 15s. cloth, lettered, = 
NGLISH SYNONYMES EXPLAINED 
in Alphabetical Order: with copious Ilustrati i 
guapien, drawn from the best Writers. To which ins and Ex. 
Index to the Words. By GEORGE CRABB, AM 9th edhe 
carefully revised and greatly improved. , = 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co, 


BELLENGER’S FRENCH AND ENGLISH CONVE) 
MODERN FRENCH CONVERSATION" 








& Co; B, 
Orr & Co, ; 
Teg, 





Bohn; 
ge & Co. ; Grant & Grins 





containing Elementary Phrases 
in French and English, on the most eanttins oy ee? Dialogues 
BELLENGER, Author of ‘A Dictionary of Idioms? a0! ¥-& 
aq GT saree. with the addition of Peculiar Rak 
Cc) ion © 
edition iS ae okt ered at the end of Words ‘0th 
Lon : Si > ¥} 
Dulau & Co. esos Hct & Co.; Whittaker & Co. 5 and 
Just published, New Edition, feap. 5a cloth lettered — 
NV ORAL TALES. By Maria Epcewormy, 
With Three Engravings, from Designs by Hanvey, 
Also, uniform, P 
POPULAR TALES. By Marta Eporworry, 
5a. 
NOVELS and TALES. 9 vols. 27. 5s. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. ; i 
Washbourne; Smith, bilder & Co.: iH. G Benet 
& Co.; and J. Cornish.” 
ELLIS'S LATIN EXERCISES, 
By the REV. T. K. ARNOLD, M.A. 
A COLLECTION of ENGLISH EXER. 
CISES; translated from the Writings of (Cj 
School-Boys to re-translate into Latin; and 
cipal Rules in the Eton Syntax References 
ot aoe Sameer, Be W- FULIS M. . ition, Reviea 
and improv e v. T. ARNOLD, M.A. 
roan lettered. 4 ‘ a aa 
A KEY to the Second and Third Parts, with 
References to the Original. 12mo. 32. cloth 


London: Longman & Co. ; Hamilton & Co. ; Simpk Marshall 
& Co.; F.& J. Rivington; Whittaker & Co. ; B. Fi => Cowie 
& Co. ; Smith, Elder & Co. ; Houlston & Co.; J. Green; 0. H. lay. 
E. P. Williams ; J. Van Voorst; Routledge & Co. ; Hall & Ge? 
L. E. Wittenoom ; and G. & J. Robinson, Liverpool. 

Will be ready in a few days, 
THIRTY-SIXTH THOUSAND, 
ROvUILLON'’s TOURIST’S FRENCH 
COMPANION ; consisting of Familiar Conversations on 
every subject that can be useful to the Continental Traveller or 
French Student in general, with Tables of Money, Weights and 


easures. 

‘o facilitate the » the silent letters 
printed in italics; the sentences are expressed in aon 
guage, and adapted to the best posite. 

London: Longman & Co.; Simpkin & Co. ; Whittaker & (o. 
Hamilton & Co.; C. Law; Aylott & Jones; and C. Muskett, 
Norwich. 


GRACE AGUILAR’S WORKS. 
IL 
3rd edition, with a Memoir of the Author, feap, 8 
wis sina wah fomigke ee 


HOME INFLUENCE; 
A TALE FOR MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS. 


“It is very pleasant, after reading a book, to speak of 
terms of high Tcommendation. This we can do in the ae 


executed with taste and ability; the e is 

appropriate; the analysis of character is skilful and varied. The 

work is within the reach of all,—and, indeed, ought to be in the 

hands of all who are interested in the proper training of the 
m 





iati, 











THE CHEAPEST AND THE BEST OFFICE BOOK. 
MR. DOD’S PEERAGE. 


Now ready. New Edition for 1851 (11th year); thoroughly revised, with many new articles, and important additions, 


PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, 
KNIGHTAGE, &c. 


By CHARLES R. DOD, ESQ. 


This differs from all other Peerages in—I. Its low price, 
III. Its facility of reference. 


INSTEAD of noticing only Peers and Baronets, 
it contains also 
Bishops, English, Irish, Scottish, and Colonial, 
Knights, of every class and order, 
Knights’ Widows, 
Privy Councillors of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Lords of Session, &c. 
INSTEAD of long antiquarian pedigrees, it 
describes 
Living persons. 
INSTEAD of a meagre date or two of birth or 
marriage, it gives a complete biography, including 
1 Parentage, 
2 Age, 
3 Marriage, 
4 School and University, 
5 Call to the Bar or Ordination, 
6 Successive steps in professional life, 
7 Public services, military, naval, or diplomatic, 
8 Shrievalty, Deputy Lieutenancy, Yeomanry or 
Militia appointments, 
9 Patronage of Livings in the Church, 
10 Works in Literature, Science, or the Arts, To all this are prefixed 24 Plates of the Coronets, Badges, 
11 Residences, and 12 A variety of personal details. Collars, Stars and Devices peculiar to each rank. 


Handson-.ely bound (by Westleys & Co.) in feap. *. om gilt, and sold by all Booksellers in town and country. 
rice 10s. 6d. 


II, Its enlarged contents, 


INSTEAD of being confined to a mere account 

of persons living or dead, it includes likewise 
I. The fullest Treatise on Precedence that has ever 
been published, 

IL. An Original Article on the Inferior Titles of Living 
Peers, noticing the local designations, peculiar 
orthography, and numbers of the Peerage, 

Ill. A Dictionary of Titular Distinctions, and of terms 
relating to ranks, 

IV. An article on the formal modes of addressing letters 
to persons of title, 

V. Lists of the Orders of Knighthood, giving the date 
of each Knight's election, 

VL Lists of the Privy Council of Great Britain and 
Treland. 

INSTEAD of the names being classed into a | 
variety of ranks and subdivisions, these are all in- 
cluded within two personal Dictionaries, 

Ist. Comprising every Peer, Peeress, Bishop, Lord of 
Session, Baronet, Privy Councillor, Knight, &c. 

2nd. Comprising every person who bears the courtesy 
title of Lord, Lady, or Honourable. 





Waittaker & Co, Ave Maria-lane, London. 





ind.— Palladium, 


y 


Il, 
Uniform with *‘ Home Influence,’ price 78. with Portrait, 


THE MOTHER’S RECOMPENSE; 
A SEQUEL TO ‘HOME INFLUENCE’ 
_“This beautiful story was completed when the Authoress wa 
little above the age of nineteen; yet it has the sober sense of 
iddle age. The faults of this volume are those common & 
youthful w —i are all its own. There is noage 
nor sex that will not profit by its perusal, and it will afford s 
much pleasure as profit to the reader.” —Critic. 
“ The writings of Grace Aguilar have a charm inseparable for 
= ey in which feeling is combined with intellect, *H 
nfluence,’ the deservedly popular story to which this isa 
admirably teaches the lesson implied in its name, In 
tale, we bave the same freshness, earnestness and the 
spirit of devotion and love of virtue; and we behold the 
blessed in the love of good and affectionate offspring, who, 
themselves, are, after her example, training their children in 
way of rectitude and piety.”— Morning Chronicle. 


III. 
2nd edition, feap. 8vo. price 68. 6d, with Frontispiece, 


WOMAN’S FRIENDSHIP; 
A STORY OF DOMESTIC LIFE. 
to read this volume late in the Lpry ee 


Picks Crone 
sleep until we had read the whole.”— ‘3 Chron F 
<Phis story illustrates, with feeling and power, that beneficial 
influence which women exercise, in their own quiet way, ont 
characters and events in our everyday life.”— Britannia, 

* Asa proof of its value, it may suffice to say that it has ben 
taken from our table again and again by several individuals, fra 
the recommendation of those who had already perused io 

revented our giving an earlier attention to its manifold claims 
‘or favourable criticism.”—Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 


IV. 
Feap. 8vo. price 6s. with Frontispiece, 


THE VALE OF CEDARS; 
Or, THE MARTYR. 

A STORY of SPAIN in the FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 
“This most fascinating volume.”— Eclectic Review. ” 
“The scene of this interesting tale is laid during the reign 

Ferdinand and Isabella. The Vale of Cedars is the retrestds 
Jewish family, compelled by persecution to perform thet his 
rites with the utmost secrecy. On the singular position 7 
fated Face in the most Cotholie land of Europe, the interest of 

e mainly depends.”—Sharpe's ine. “ 
ao ata e of deep and pure devotion, very touchingly 2 

Ta —d 8. 
London : Groombridge & Sons, 5, Paternoster-row. 


“ We began 
although it consists of about 400 pages, 
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MASTERS OF COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS, AND OTHERS INTERESTED IN 
: ELEMENTARY AND CLASSICAL EDUCATION, 


MESSRS. 


LONGMAN 


AND CO.’S 


CATALOGUE OF COLLEGE AND SCHOOL BOOKS 
AND EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 


wreted to January, 


1951, containing about Three Hundred New and Established Works in all Branches of Scholastic 


may be had, GRATIS, of all Booksellers in Town and Country; or a copy will be forwarded, free of postage, 


spplieation to 


Mzssrs. LONGMAN axp CO, 39, Paternoster-row, London. 





Second Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. price 42s, cloth, 
ORD JEFFREY’S CONTRIBUTIONS to 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. 
pense sics, and Juris- 


Coe raphy and Lite- phe 
8. Novela coals, and Prose 
ks of F i : 


hy; 
sy amt Histericl Me- 
ay 6. General Politics 


ely of the Mind,|7. 
London : Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


, &e. 








NEW gen OF MR. MACAULAY'S ESSAYS. 


re crown 8vo. uniform with Southey’s 
ns pablished nano nce-Beok, vite Portrait by E. U, Eddis, 
wed by W. price One Guinea, 
oe: oF | RA - bound in calf by Hayday, 
RITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS con- 
tributed to THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. By THOMAS 
\ NGTON MACAULAY. A New Edition, complete in One 


olume. 
#gt Also, an Edition (the 6th) in 3 vols. 8vo. price 36s. cloth. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





SIR JOHN HERSCHEL. 
New Edition, in 8vo. with Plates and Woodeuts, 18s, cloth, 
UTLINES of ASTRONOMY. By Sir Joun 
F.W. HERSCHEL, Bart. &c. &c. &c. 
We take our leave of this remarkable work, which we hold to 
beyond a dou! 


bt, the most remarkable ofthe works in which the 
laws of and the of the heavens are de- 
rribed to those - &- are not mathemeticians nor observers, and 
ead whose who are.”—Atheneu: 
® r portions more eg; oe much new matter is 

i = ones Pail in tents re Aa indeed, ‘ Outlines of 

must be co: 
and Te modelling 


ork,—so careful has been 
che revision, correction. of the original treatise ; 
fo pumerous the additions to it; and 
cf inquiry opened up.” —Ezaminer, 


so important the new trains 
London: iaiesien pn hee Longmans; 








Edition, ey ! revised, with new discoveries intro- 
“tony he ¢ Author, in tap. 8yvo. with numerous Plates, price 


NVERSATIONS on NATURAL PHILO- 
SOPHY: joyeich the Elements of that Science are familiarly 
and ada; i to the comprehension of Young Persons. 

JANE MARCET. 


srate Convenanll ns are intended, in, the course of elementa: 
" on C Each see d 


wience, to ppeete 
ing edition has been fully revised, and new discoveries intro- 
dure, by the author. Extract fro m Preface. 
By the same Author, New Editions of 
Mp eh pene A — CHEMISTRY, 2 vols. 


lw; on LAND an Bop, 50, m PO LITICAL 
RO0NOMY, 7a. 6d; me VeGeraBe PrYsioLogy, Plates, 98. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 








PESCHEL'S WORK ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Just published, 3 vols. feap. 8vo. Woodcuts, 21s. cloth, 
PLEMENTS of PHYSICS. By C. F. Pescuet, 
Principal of the Royal Military College, Dresden. 
Translated from the German, with Notes, by E. WEST. 


Vol. I. contains The Physics of Syofessits Bodies, 78. 6d. 
Vols ii. and IIT. Imponderable Bodies, 138. 6d." 
“We trace the hand o’ & master, who has placed before his 
Th yy Midoas ad — ry 
e worl a é encyclo} 1a 0) 
and we heartily recom d it k b 
po a TE. waen£ which 


London: Longnian, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


XENOPHON’S 
CYROPZEDIA, ANABASIS, AND MEMORABILIA. 
HE ANABASIS. With English explanatory 


Notes, DOR ee indexes, Examination Questions, &c. By 
F. C. BALF M.A. 4th Edition. Post 8vo. price 88. 6d. 


The CYROPAEDIA. Edited by E. H. Barker, 
late of Trinity College, Cambridge. Post Svo. price 9s. 6d. 
The MEMORABILIA, Edited by Dr. D. B. 
HICKIE. Post 8vo. price 88. 6d. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





BARKER'S LEMPRIERE, REVISED BY CAUVIN, 
A New Edition, 8vo. 12s, bound, 
EMPRIERES CLASSICAL DICTIONARY, 
sidged, for for Public and Private Schools of both Sexes. By 
the late BARKER, Trin. Coll. Camb. New Edition, revised 
and corrected } By Dr. J. CAUVIN. 

*,* This is the only edition containing the most recent improve- 
ments and additions of Professor Anthon and other eminent 
scholars; and it is hoped that it will be distinguished from all 
other editions of Lempriere, which, though }: T in size, contain 
a e quantity of matter not calculated to assist the scholar. and 
which has been purposely expunged from this edition,—thus dimi- 
nishing the expense of the ak without injuring its utility as an 
elementary school-book. ‘AU indelicacies, both in matter and lan- 

guage, have been carefully avoided. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





ENGLISH WORDS DERIVED FROM THE LATIN AND 
GREEK. 


0. 28. 6d. cloth, a New Edition of 
HE sTUDENT’ $s MANUAL: being an Ety- 


lary of Words derived 
from the Greek. By KL BLACK. LeLD. 
By the same Author, New Edition, uniform, 5s. 6d. cloth, 
A SEQUEL tothe ABOVE: being a Dictionary 
of Words derived from the Latin ; with amusing Illustrations. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 








BRASSE'S — By sey REVISED THROUGHOUT. 
Edition, 8vo, 15s. cloth, 
A GREEK “GRADUS, or, a Greek, Latin, and 
lish Tuten pueetian Lexicon : containing the Latin and 
interpre of all Words which occur in the Greek 
a4 junit of the Syllables verted by Authorities. 
By iy late Dr .) With Synopsis of the Greek A me by 
Dr. MAJOR. 2nd ‘Paition, corrected by the Rev. F. VALPY. 
“ Tue Book for the student of Greek poetry.”— Spectator. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





NEW EDITIONS OF MR. GRAHAM’S WORKS. 
Just published, a New Edition, in feap. 8vo. price 68, 
GLISH;; or, the Art of Com mnpesition explained 
in a Series oe Instructions and mples. By G. F. 

GRAHAM. 
By the same Author, 
ENGLISH SYNONYMES CLASSIFIED. 
Feap. 8vo. 78. 
HELPS * ENGLISH GRAMMAR. New 
Edition. 12mo. 
ENGLISH ! SPELLING BOOK. 12mo. 1s. 6d. 


FIRST STEPS to LATIN WRITING. 2nd 
Edition. 12mo, 4s. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





HORNSEY’S WORKS. 
20th Edition, carefully revised and improved, 12mo. price 2s, 
HE PRONOUNCING EXPOSITOR ; or,a 
New Spelling Book : in which the divisible words are , divided 
—- to — _van recommended by Drs. Lowth and Ash, and 





Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 14s. cloth, 
ANTHOLOGIA OXONIENSIS; sive, Florile- 


ee e losis Poeticis diversorum Oxoniensium Grecis et 


Curante — MO LINWOOD, A.M., 
Bas cuset apud ¢ Oxonienses Alumno. — ” - 


By the same Editor, <a published, 


SOPHOCLIS TRAGGEDLE SUPERSTITES: 
With Notes for the use of Students. 8vo. 168. cloth. 
London : Longman, Brown, Green, and L 





explained according to the best and most recent 
authorities. “By SOMN HORKNSE 


By the same Author, 
THE CHILD'S MONITOR. 12mo. 4s. 
eB BOOK of MONOSYLLABLES. 18mo. 
1s. 


ORTHOGRAPHICAL EXERCISES. 
. 1a, 


18mo. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 








UNIVERSAL HISTORY ARRANGED AND SIMPLIFIED. 
Iately published, imp. 8vo. half-moroceo, flexible Vick, 31s. 6d. 


Bialr's CHRONOLOGICAL and HISTORI- 
ie L TABLES, from the CREATION to the PRESENT 

re in Eighty-five Tables clearly and beautifully printed. 
a History of the Yori is carried forward in the order of 
Tere the y reference to any date it is seen at one view who 
reigning Sovereigns, r e year of their accession, the re- 
tarkable events of the period, and the cotemporary Authors, Phi- 
via ee. &c. The Historical and Biblical samt 
pions Indes an invaluable assistant. It is accompanied by 
es and Events, 


London; beeen. Brown, Green, and Longmans, 


HORT’S PANTHEON AND CHRONOLOGY. 
A New Edition, in 18mo. with 17 Plates, price 5s. 6d. bound, 
HE NEW PANTHEON; or, an Introduction 


to the Mythology of the Ancients, By Ww. J. poeus. New 
Edition, with the Oriental and Northern Mythology. 


“ Superior to all other Juvenile mythologies in form and ten- 
dency, and decidedly in the pleasure it gives a child.” 
rterly Review, 
Also, a New Edition,in 18mo. price 4s. bound, 


AN INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of 
) ye and ANCIENT HISTORY: with Questions and 





London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans, 


DR. KENNEDY'S LATIN GRAMMAR, &c. 
A New Edition, in 12mo., price 3s. 6d. cloth, 
N ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR of the 
Pe LATIN ANeuaGE Ln the Use of Schools. By the Rev. 
B. H. KENN .D., Master of Shrewsbury School. 
Being a New Enition of the first portion of Dr. Kennedy's Latin 
Grammar, 
Also, by Dr. Kennedy, 

THE CHILD’S LATIN PRIMER. 12mo. 2s. 
ELEMENTARY LATIN VOCABULARY. 
12mo. 28, éd. 

TIROCINIUM ; or, First Latin Reading Book. 
2mo. 28. 


PALAESTRA LATINA; Second Latin 
Reading Book. 12mo. 58. 
ELEMENTS of GREEK GRAMMAR, 
12mo, 48. 6d. 

London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


or, 





MR. COLENSO’S ARITHMETIC, TRIGONOMETRY, ETC. 
A New Edition, in 12mo. price 4s, 6d. boards, 
RITHMET Li C. Designed for the Use of 
ve Schools. By the v. J. W. CO LENSO, Rector of 


M./ 
Forncett St. Mary, Novtolle “and late Fellow of St, John’s College, 
Cambridge. 


Also, just published, in 12mo. price 6s. 


SOLUTIONS to all the UNWORKED EX- 
AMPLES in Mr, COLENSO’S SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. By 
SAMUEL MAYNARD, Editor of Keith’s and Bonnycastle’s 
Mathematical Works, &c 
Also, by the Rev. J. W. Colenso, M.A., 
ELEMENTS of PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. 
Part I. 12mo, 38, 6d, 


ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, [Part I. 
4s. 6d. Key, 5a. 


ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA. 
6s. Key, 5a. 


ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, 


128, 
EXAMPLES in ALGEBRA. 
SIMSON’S EUCLID, with 


12mo. 48. 6d 
The PROBLEMS separately, with Key. 


London : Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


12mo. 
Part IT. 12mo, 
complete. 8vo. 


12mo. 2s, 6d. 
500 Problems. 


12mo, 





KEITH ON THE GLOBES, IMPROVED BY TAYLOR, 
LE MESURIER, AND MIDDLETON. 


New Edition, considerably improved throughout, 12mo, with 
Plates and Diagrams, price 6s. 6d, bound, 
EITH’S TREATISE on the USE of the 
GLOBES; or, a Philosophical yer of the Earth and 
Heavens. New Edition, greatly 7 pnerevedl. by 
FRE Y LOK. M Lecturer on Chemistry, 
‘8 
EUR: B.A. Scholar of Corpus Christi 
tat Oxford ; 
J. MIDDLETON, hog ’rofessor of Astronomy. 
KEY. Adapted to the New Edition, by Pro- 
fessor MIDDLETO 12mo, 28, cloth. 
London : Longman, Brown, Green,and Longmans. 








NEW EDITIONS OF NESBIT'S MENSURATION, LAND- 
the tet &. 
A New and I ted by a Treatise on 
eae in _— price 68. bound, 
TREATISE on PRACTICAL MENSURA- 


TION. By A. seer. With nearly 700 Practical Examples 
and 300 Woodcuts.—KEY, 


By the same Author, New ~ 8vo. —- Plates, Woodcuts, 
and Field-Book, price 128, 

TREATISE on PR ACTICAL LAND-SUR- 
VEYING. Corrected and improved, with the addition of Plane 
Trigonometry, including the use of the Theodolite, and Railway 
carvers, ES a ang nee neering, Levelling, Planning, Laying out 

TREATISE on PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC. 
Part I. 58.—Key, 58. Part II. 78. 6d.—Key, 72. 

INTRODUCTION to ENGLISH PARSING. 
18mo., 28. 6d. 

London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 








VIRGIL, WITH MARGINAL REFERENCES. 
In feap. 8vo. 78. 6d. bound ; or, without Notes, price 3s. 6d. 


V IRGIL's ZENEID, BUCOLICS, and 
Biite PROBS, With Mersinal References sand concise’ Note on 
ite« ‘om the Text o: er, ev. ROF d 

Trinity College, Cxteea 

*,* The advantage of marginal references in studying an Author 
is too obvious to require a lengthened argument in its favour. 
This Frnaple, which has been found so invaluable in the study of 
the Holy Scriptures, is now for the first time applied to a school 
edition of a Classic writer. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





RAPIER’S VERSE BOOK, EDITED BY REV. T. K. 
ARNO OLD. 
Lately published, 12mo. 3s, 6d. cloth, 


N INTRODUCTION tothe COMPOSITION 
of LATIN VERSE; containing Rules and Exercises, in- 
tended to illustrate the Manners, Customs, and Opinions =e. 
tioned by the Roman Poets, and to render familiar the princi 
Idioms of the Latin Language. By the late CHRISTOPH 7 
RAPIER, B.A. 2nd edition, revised by the Rev. T. K. ARNULD, 
MA KEY, 2s, 6d. 


London ; Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S 


LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS 
FOR JANUARY, 


—e—— 


I. 
MAJOR HERBERT EDWARDES. 


A YEAR ON THE PUNJAB 
FRONTIER 


In 1848-9. 
By MAJOR HERBERT EDWARDES. 


{n 2 vols. 8vo. with a Map of the Punjab by Arrowenith, and 
numerous Engravipgs. [Neat week. 


THE GOLDEN HORN: 


AND SKETCHES IN 
ASIA MINOR, EGYPT, SYRIA AND THE HAURAAN. 
By CHARLES JAMES MONK, M.A. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. with Plates. 
[ Published this day. 


Ill. 


NARRATIVE OF 
THE SECOND SIKH WAR 


In 1848-9. 


With a Detailed Account of the Battles of Ramnuggur, 
Chillianwalla, the Passage of the Chenab, Goojerat, &c. 
By EDWARD JOSEPH THACK WELL, Esq., 
Late Aide-de- em: + 7 Thackwell. 

1 post 8 


(Now ready. 


Iv. 
THE EARL OF BELFAST. 


THE TWO GENERATIONS; 


Or, BIRTH, PARENTAGE, and EDUCATION. A Nove. 
By the EARL of BEJ "AST. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. 
[On Thursday next. 


w. WILKIB COLLINS. 
RAMBLES BEYOND RAILWAYS. 


By W. WILKIE COLLINS, Author of * Antonia.’ 


With numerous gn by, H.C. Snntiing, Esq. 
audsome uni 
; ' - (On the 27th, 


Crown 


VI. 
MRS. WARD. 


HELEN CHARTERIS; 


Or, SAYINGS and DOINGS in be —— TOWN. 


By Mrs. W 
Author of ‘ Five io in R Raffiriand.’ 
New and Cheaper Edition, in 3 vols. post Svo. pric oe 


vil. 


FRANCIA, 
A TALE OF THE REVOLUTION OF PARAGUAY. 
By E. CLARENCE SHEPARD, Esq. 


In 1 vol. post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. [Now ready. 


Vill. 


THE BRIDAL AND THE BRIDLE; 


Or, OUR HONEY- oe zap IN THE EAST, 


In post Byo. yuan 108. 6d, (Now ready. 


GEORGE HOGARTH. 
MEMOIRS OF THE 


OPERA IN ITALY, FRANCE, GER- 
MANY AND ENGLAND. 


A NEW EDITION OF THE MUSICAL DRAMA, 
Pr anones BOsanst. Esa. an 
a the Philharmonic Society of London, an onorar 
cee r mber of the Philharmonte Society of "Paris. F 
In 2 vols. small 8vo. price 14s. (Wow ready. 


x. 
New and Cheaper Edition of 


MEMOIRS OF THE REIGN OF 
KING GEORGE III. 


By HCRACE WALPOLE. 
Edited by SIR DENIS LE MARCHANT, Bart. 
In Monthly Volumes, Ore, the be completed in 4 vols.) with 
rai 
The First Volume is now ready, with a aa Fententt, and handsomely 


und, price 10s, 
x4* The Second Volume will be published on the Ist of February. 


Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington-street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 





NEW WORKS. 


L 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No, CLXXXIX. 8vo. 68. 
(On Thursday last. 
CONTENTS. 

1. ENGLISH SOCIALISM: ALTON LOCKE. 
2. THE STRUGGLE IN ITALY. 
3. HANDBOOK OF DEVON AND CORNWALL. 
4. SEWELL’S TRANSLATION OF THE ODES OF HORACE. 
5. LORD CAMPBELL’S CHIEF JUSTICES OF ENGLAND. 
| LORD HOLLAND'S FOREIGN REMINISCENCES. 
. KINGS AND POPES: SARDINIA AND ENGLAND. 
. THE MENACE OF WAR IN GERMANY. 
. LORD CLARENDON’S ADMINISTRATION. 

NOTE ON PROTESTANT SISTERHOODS. 


11. 

Mr. JAMES DENNISTOUN’S ME- 
MOIRS of the DUKES of URBINO. With Plates, Festeatie, Fac- 
similes, and Woodcuts. 3 vols. square crown Syo. 


Il. 


The Rev. T. H. HORNE'S INTRO- 


DUCTION fe the CRITICAL STUDY and KNOWLEDGE of 
the SCRIPTURES. New Edition ; with Maps and Fac-similes. 
5 vols, 8vo0. 638, 


Iv. 

REASON and FAITH; their 
CLAIMS and CONFLICTS. Reprin from Tne emenan 
Review. By HENKY ROGERS. New Edition. Feap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


The META MORPHOSES of APU- 
LEIUS. Translated from the Latin, by SIR ozonea HEAD. 
2 vols. post Svo. (Nearly ready. 


SOUTHEY’S C 0 MMONPLACE- 
BOOK. Turrp and concluding Szerzs—— ORIGIN AL ME MOR- 
ANDA, &c. Edited by the Rev. J. W. WARTER, B.D. Square 
crown 8y0. (Nearly ready. 


vil. 


LORD HOLLAND'S FOREIGN 


REMINISCENCES. Edited by his Lordship’s Son, HENRY 
EDWARD LORD HOLLAND. Post Svo. with Fac-simile, 10s. 6d. 


vu, 


ROVINGS in the PACIFIC; with 


aGLANCE at CALIFORNIA. Bya MERCHANT tong resident 
in Tahiti. 2 vols. post 8vo. with coloured Plates. [Nearly ready. 


Ix. 
Mr. PARKER SNOW’S VOYAGE 
of the “PRINCE ALBERT” in SEARCH of SIR JOHN 
FRANKLIN. With Chart,and coloured Plates. Post 8vo. 128. 


HERSCHEL’S OUT- 


New Edition; with Plates and 


SIR JOHN 


LINES of sauponeess: 
Woodcuts. . 8vo. 1 


Mr. KEITH JOHNSTON’S NEW 


GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY orGENERALGAZEITEER 
of the WORLD. In One very large Vol —— 
8vo. 368, ; half-russia, 41s, 


Mr. M‘CULLOCH’S GEOGRA- 
PHICAL DICTIONARY. New and revised Edition (1850-51), 
much enlarged. Vol. I. with 4large Maps. 8yo. 31s. 6d. 


HUMBOLDT’S COSMOS. Col. and 


Mrs. SABINE’S authorised Hy a Translation of Vol III. 
which completes the Work. Pa: Post 8vo. 6s. ; and 16mo. 2s. 6d. 
Friday next. 


{On 
ALARIC A- WATTSS LYRICS of 


the HEART ; and other POEMS. With 4i Minstation, Square 
crown 8yo. 318. 6d.; morocco, 458.; Proof Impressions, 638 


WHAT WAS SAID in the WOODS. 
Translated from the German. Demy 16mo. price Half-a-Crown. 

The TRAINING SYSTEM, the 
MORAL er Aiike hamoc oni ee ORtAL.& SEMI 
Platesand Woodcuts. Post svo. 

Dr. LEONHARD SCHMITZ’S 


HISTORY of GREECE for = SCHOOLS, Mainly 
Bishop Thirlwall’s. 12mo. 7s. enue 


CATALOGUE “of COLLEGE and 
SCHOOL BOOKS and BROWN a WORKS published hy 


Messe, LONGMAN, Cu. Royal 5 rats 
free of postage on application. . oni — 


London; Loneman, Brown, GREEN, AND LonaMans. 





SCHOOL BOOKs. 


—_—>—_ 


Dr. SMITH’S NEW CLASSI. 


CAL DICTIONARY. §&yo. 2s, 


2. 


Dr. SMITH’S SMALLER Dye 


TIONARY of GR. and ROM. ANTIQUITE 
Woodcuts, 16mo. 10s. 6d. 


3. 


KING EDWARD the SIXTH 


LATIN GRAMMAR. Seventh Edition, 


12mo. 3s. 6d. 


4, 
KING EDWARD the SIXTHYE 


LATIN ACCIDENCE, for Junior 
12mo. 23. 


5. 
MATTHIZA’S SHORTHE 
GREEK GRAMMAR. Seventh Bilt,» 


6. 


MARKHAM’S HISTORY 
ENGLAND. From the First Invasion by th 
Romans to the present Reign. New Editis 
Woodcuts, 12mo. 7s. 6d. 


= 


MARKHAM’S HISTORY « 


FRANCE. From the Conquest by the Gauls ¥ 
the present Time. New Edition. Wood 
12mo. 7s. 6d. 


&. 


MARKHAM’S HISTORY 


GERMANY. From the Invasion by Mariw w 
the Battle of Leipsic. Woodcuts, 12mo. 7s, bd 


9. 
LITTLE ARTHUR’s HISTORY 


of ENGLAND. 
2s. 6d. 


Fifteenth Edition, \ 


10. 


CROKER’S STORIES from the 


HISTORY of ENGLAND. Fourteenth Editi 
Woodcuts, l6mo. 5s. 


1]. 


CROKER’S PROGRESSIV 


GEOGRAPHY. Fourth Edition. 18mo. lai 


12, 


“/FISHER’S ELEMENTS 1 


GEOMETRY. Third Edition. 18mo. oe 


13. 


FISHER’S FIRST PRIS 
CIPLES of ALGEBRA. ‘Third Bd 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 
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REVIEWS 


on Papers; or, some Account of the 
Courts of London and Vienna at the conclu- 
sion of the Seventeenth Century. Extracted 
rom the Official and Private Correspondence 
f Robert Sutton, Lord Lexington, British 
Minister at Vienna, 1694—8. Edited, with 
Notes, by the Hon. H. Manners Sutton. 


Murray. 
ESE pa 


The Lexingt 


ers were lately found in manu- 
cript, at <elham,—formerly the residence of 
rE Set Lord Lexington, now the seat of his 
descendant, Mr. T. H. Manners Sutton. 
hey were discovered in a partially con- 
wealed closet, where they had remained for 
vars buried in dust.—The first Lord Lexing- 
: was a peer of Charles the First’s creation ; 
nd after publicly figuring in the events of his 
stirring times, died in 1668. His son, Robert 
tton, second and last Lord Lexington, was em- 
ployed in diplomatic service, and flourished in 
the time of William the Third, and subsequently. 
His daughter married the third Duke of Rut- 
and; and his second son, (who was younger 
brother of the famous Marquis of Granby,) 
Lord Robert Manners, assumed the name of 
Sutton, and founded the family of which the 
late Lord Canterbury was the.first ennobled re- 
ntative—These particulars we take from 
the brief and unpretending Introduction of the 
editor of these Papers. 
Like many other collections of historical 
rs, the one before us will be found more 


(if useful and acceptable to the writers than to the 
vasion bythwmreaders of history. It certainly well merits 
New Editing publication, and assists in throwing light on 
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an important period; but with the exception of 
some new letters about the death of Queen 
Mary, the wife of King William, and some 
characteristic letters of Prior, the poet, there 
cannot be said to be much interesting matter 
inthe volume. Those who are already familiar 
with the events and dramatis persone of the 
(1694—1698), will read the papers with 
Same; but the spirit of the perio and the 
manners of the time are not vividly pourtrayed 
in them. Yet we are very glad to have the 
volume, because it corroborates much of our 
vious knowledge. It is very well edited by 
rt. H. Manners Sutton,—whose notes cannot 
fail to be of service to every one studying the 
period. He has shown such evidence of study o 
the times under consideration, that we are only 
surprised he has not given us a separate volume 
om them. As contributions to history the notes 
are as valuable as the letters. 

Of Lord Lexington himself little is to be said. 
He was not a first-rate man; and with the ex- 
ception of Lord Portland (the friend of William) 
nd Prior, the poet, there are no very great 
celebrities introduced into this volume. The 
letters of Prior are quite in accordance with the 
character attributed to him by his contempo- 

s. They are sprightly and vivacious, with 
™ artificiality and effect attendant on the 
ilusions of a regular professed wit. They have 

certain Walpoleian flavour,—only of a second- 
Tate kind though,—but they give the idea that 
ls conversational powers must have been equal 
to his reputation. In nearly all the letters 
le constantly complains of his poverty, and 
makes references to his expenses as an ambas- 
ador; and we find also in the letters of Mr. 
phey, another diplomatic Jittérateur, refe- 
Tences of a similar grumbling dissatisfied kind. 
In fact, the letters would suggest to literary men 
they have not lost much in being excluded 
the diplomatic service,—as the necessity of 
pending the salary leaves the poor diplomatist 


“ 


y 


wind 


without money at the end, his honour being of 
a transient character. 

Premising that ‘‘ Abraham” is a cant name 
for Secretary, we extract the following letters 
from Prior.— 


“Mr. Prior to Lord and Lady Lexington. 
** Hague, March 1, 1695. 

“T am as yet so afflicted for the death of our dear 
mistress, that I cannot express it in bad verse, as all 
the world here does; all that I have done was to-day 
on Scheveling Sands, with the point of my sword:— 

Number the sands extended here ; 

So many Mary's virtues were : 

Number the drops that yonder roll ; 

So many griefs press William’s soul. 
The fair ones are all well here; Madame Kaunitz 
wins money, and Madlle. Starenburg hearts. Our 
Lady Eleanor Colvil, my Lord Clancarty’s sister, 
who ran over seas after Count Dona, and (which is 
worse) married him, has stayed for him here these 
three months very lovingly, while he has been with 
a comedian at Brussels; they met two days since, 
and all is joy and ecstacy. Count Frize is at the 
Hague, keeps a very good house, and I dine with 
him very often, where we drink my Lord Lexington’s 
health regularly after the King’s. I have had the 
women—namely, as we say in memoirs, Countess 
Frize, Countess Dona, an ugly sister that they call 
Esperanza, and an &c. of the fair sex—to dine with 
me; which day cost me fourteen pounds, of which I 
have one from my great master per diem, and con- 
sequently Abraham and I eat cold meat thirteen days, 
and concluded, like Solomon, that all was vanity. 
Mrs. Davers ought not to know this, for the man that 
treats married women thus is not likely to make a 
faithful lover, and he who spends fourteen times more 
than he has will not be the properest husband that a 
woman of her prudence would choose. I must take 
my Lady’s excuse that the paper is full, but a true 
secretary should take another leaf and spoil it, though 
it be but to make my leg, and tell my dear Lord and 
good Lady with how much truth I am, &c, &e. 

** Mr. Prior to Lord Lexington. 
“ Hague, March 8, 1695. 

“Your Lordship is to pardon my Abraham; in 
recompence I almost adore yours. This is a pretty 
confidence to make to your Lordship, but there are 
distance, quality, virtue on one side, and common 
sense, common honesty, and common gratitude on 
the other, that refine my passion for Mary Lexington 
to the same degree as that I had for Mary Stuart, 
who has left a platonic void in my heart that nobody 
can better fill than the lady in a baize gown at 
Vienna, except Cousin Davers please to cure my 
speculations by taking my heart a little more mate- 
rially with all its appurtenances: your Lordship will 
speak to her concerning it, for I have now a coach 
and 200/. ready money, which are not things to be 
despised by any young woman that does not stand 
in her own light; another thing is, she shall be my 
Abraham, and have all the perquisites of the place 
into the bargain. I will trouble your Lordship with 
no other English news than what relates to myself; 
some say we shall have new Secretaries, and most 
name my Lord Lexington and Sir William Trumbull: 
Dieu le vewille, as the French divines say, for I am 
impudent enough to know who will be the better for 
it. Everybody agrees that we shall have a Pleni- 
potentiary here, named before the King’s coming, in 
which case I presume they will do something for my 
worship: Dieu le vewille again. They talk of send- 
ing me to Ratisbonne, and I need not say how glad 
I should be of it while my Lord is at Vienna. I 
protest I blush whilst I say, that if my Lord Lex- 
ington would be pleased to hint that I should not be 
wholly useless there, *twould, I believe, clinch the 
nail; but for God’s dear sake, my Lord, pardon me 
if the request be unreasonable, forall that I ask or 
desire in this or anything is to approve myself always, 
with the greatest respect and duty, &c. &c.” 

All the letfers in this volume certify to the 
affection entertained by William for Mary,—and 
show that he was by no means the cold, unfeel- 
ing person that he has been so often described. 
Like other heroes, he was undemonstrative rather 
than unfeeling. The following letter from Mr. 





Vernon (whose own Correspondence was pub- 





lished some time since) will be read with in- 
terest.— 






























“ Mr. Vernon to Lord Lexington. 
** Whitehall, Dec. 28, 1694. 

“My Lord Duke [the Duke of Shrewsbury], 
writing to your Lordship on this sad occasior, there 
will be little left for me to trouble you with; but I 
can’t but pay my tribute of sorrow to the memory of 
so great a Queen, whom we expected to be a more 
lasting blessing to these nations. But it has pleased 
God to frustrate our hopes, so that you will now 
receive an account far different from my last, the 
alteration beginning that very night; for the next 
morning the physicians receded from their former 
opinion of the Queen’s having the measles, and were 
then satisfied it was the small-pox, though a very 
unkind sort of them, with a mixture of St. Anthony's 
fire, which is said to have occasioned the swelling 
about her eyes and mouth. Some few spots that 
were upon her temples began then to appear dis- 
coloured, and there were some other ill symptoms; 
whereupon more physicians were sent for—viz., 
Stockham, Coladon, and Gibbons, and the Queen 
was let blood in the temples, and many blisters 
drawn, She got a little rest towards the former part 
of that night, but any glimpse of hopes soon va- 
nished again, and death seemed to advance upon 
her, she visibly declining, and her pulse growing 
weaker in spite of Sir Walter Raleigh's cordial and 
King Charles’s drops. The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury [Dr. Tenison] made known to her her condi- 
tion on Wednesday, without any dismay, as one 
long prepared for all extremities; and yesterday she 
received the Sacrament with great devotion and re- 
signation, Last night a council was called at Ken- 
sington, and some of the physicians were sent for to 
give an account how they found the Queen. Sir 
Thomas Millington told them they had observed the 
Queen to decline very fast till that noon, insomuch 
that they expected a speedy issue of it, but that she 
had not grown worse since; but upon her taking the 
bezoar cordial she appeared to be a little more lively, 
and that Dr. Ratcliff thought her pulse to rise again, 
but he could not say he perceived any such thing. 
He told them the spots appeared all along but like 
so many flea bites, none of them raising the skin, 
which continued (as he expressed it) smooth like 
glass. My Lord President [the Duke of Leeds] 
was then sent from the council to his Majesty, to 
desire he would have some consideration of his own 
health; which was very necessary advice, since his 
Majesty has so much neglected himself since the 
Queen’s first falling ill. It was but two nights since 
that he has been persuaded to lie out of her bed- 
chamber, and then he would only remove to the 
next room. He has scarce got any sleep or taken 
any nourishment, and there is hardly any instance of 
so passionate a sorrow as the King has been over- 
taken with, which seemed excessive while life yet 
lasted, and ’tis risen to a greater degree since; so 
that he can hardly bear the sight of those that were 
most agreeable to him before. He had some fits. 
like fainting yesterday, but to-day they have pre- 
vailed on him to bleed. Last night the Queen grew 
delirious, and continued so till she died. A council 
has been called this evening to consider of burying 
the body, but I don’t hear anything is yet resolved 
on. I hear it has been opened and embalmed, and 
that to-morrow night it will be removed to White- 
hall, The King continues still at Kensington; they 
say he will remove only till the mourning furniture 
is put up, but whether it will be out of the house, or 
only down stairs, I don’t hear. My Lord Steward 
[the Duke of Devonshire] has offered him Arling- 
ton House. I hope the vigour of the Parliament 
will keep the ill-intentioned in awe. There was a 
rumour begun to be spread to see how it would take, 
as if the Parliament were dissolved by the Queen’s 
death, they being called by writs in both their names, 
I know not whether any member of either house 
were possessed with that notion, but none appeared 
to own it; and if they had, they would have found 
themselves but coarsely treated for doctrines that 
tend only to subvert the Government. So that if 
his Majesty be pleased to moderate his grief, as I 
hear he is in something better temper this evening, 
I hope our affairs will go in the same train, though 
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the death of this excellent Queen must always be 
reckoned a grievous loss.” 

Our readers will recollect the brilliant cha- 
racter of King William’s faithful follower and 
friend, the Earl of Portland—the founder in 
England of the great house of Bentinck. The 
following letter sufficiently proves that Mr. 
Macaulay’s was no fancy sketch. The letter 
was written just after the discovery of the plot for 
the assassination of King William, and exhibits 
the plain, manly, and hearty condition of the 
writer. It is addressed to Lord Lexington.— 

“ You will have been extremely surprised to learn 
the peril to which we have been exposed. We were 
on the brink of a precipice and ready to fall, when, 
by a manifest interposition of Providence, we were 
made aware of the danger which threatened us and 
all Europe. On Thursday, the 13th (23rd of Feb- 
ruary), a man whom I knew came to tell me, that 
on the Saturday following (the 13th) his Majesty 
would be attacked and assassinated by forty-six men, 
the greater part of whom had been in the service of 
King James; and that there were among them a 
lieutenant, a brigadier, and a sub-brigadier of his 
English and Irish guards, who had been sent from 
France for the purpose. He further stated that his 
Majesty would be attacked at Turnham Green, on 
his return from hunting, when his escort would con- 
sist of twenty-four men. I immediately gave notice 
to the King of the information which I had received, 
but he would not believe it. The following Friday, 
the 14th, at nine o’clock in the evening, a man, 
whom I did not know, but who had been a captain 
of cavalry in Ireland, came to me at Whitehall, 
where I fortunately was, having been detained there 
by business. He informed me that the King would 
be assassinated the next day; that he was himself 
one of the conspirators; that the plan was so ar- 
ranged that it could not (humanly speaking) fail to 
succeed; that the moment the fatal blow was given, 
there would be a general insurrection of all the 
Jacobites and Roman Catholics in the kingdom; 
and that King James was ready to embark at Calais 
with a French army to invade England. I imme- 
diately set off hither to see the King, who was on 
the point of retiring to bed, and intending to hunt 
the next day, had already ordered his carriages and 
guards for the morning, and dinner to be prepared 
for him at Richmond. His Majesty, however, 
altered his plans, and determined on remaining here. 
Two days afterwards two other persons came to me, 
-who confirmed in every particular the information 
which I had previously received, and further stated 
that the conspirators, having failed in their intended 
blow, had determined on making the attempt the 
following Saturday. The names of many of them 
were known, and all who could be found were imme- 
diately seized. They have already been examined; 
some have confessed, and all will be tried in a few 
days. At the same time we received information 
from Flanders that the enemy had collected a great 
body of troops at Dunkirk and Calais, as well asa 
large number of transport vessels and ships of war, 
that the troops were either on board or being em- 
barked, and that it was well known there that they 
were assembled for the invasion of England. The 
King immediately ordered our army to march 
towards Kent, and gave directions that the ships, 
‘both in the river and at Portsmouth, should be 
assembled in the Downs. Admiral Russell was 
uespatched to take the command, and two days 
afterwards he set sail for the coast of France with 
sixty ships. He found at Calais more than 400 
transport vessels, which the enemy, who had already 
received information of the approach of our fleet, 
had withdrawn into the bay as far as was possible, to 
save them from being burnt. He also found in the 
roads, at Dunkirk, eighteen ships-of-war, which for 
the same reason they had anchored behind the 
sand banks on the coast of Flanders, You will 
learn, from other quarters, the particulars of the 
vigorous and energetic measures of Parliament on 
this occasion. I do not believe that times past afford 
«us an example of so horrible and treacherous an 
attempt at murder, recognized and sanctioned, as 
this has been, by a public authority. All the con- 
spirators who have made any disclosure or confes- 
s:on allege that they had an order from King James, 


in his own handwriting, authorizing them to strike 
the blow; and this statement is confirmed by the 
fact, that he sent officers and guards from France to 
take part in this abominable attempt, from the suc- 
cess of which Providence has saved us almost by a 
miracle. The danger is past, but I tremble when I 
reflect on the atrocity of the scheme, and the state 
to which all the allies would have been reduced had 
it succeeded. I should have been in the same car- 
riage with the King, and should have shared his fate; 
but death would have been preferable to slavery 
under enemies so barbarous and inhuman.” 

We observe a rather serious mistake by the 
editor,—into which we are surprised that a gen- 
tleman of his information—himself a cadet of a 
celebrated family—could have fallen. In a note 
to page 188 he remarks, alluding to the edict 
of Louis the Fourteenth for the ennoblement of 
five hundred persons in 1696 on payment of 
sums of money, “that the financial distress 
must have been great indeed when Le Grand 
Monarque consented to confer the privilege of 
nobility on persons engaged in trade.” But the 
term noble never had the same meaning on the 
Continent as with us. It was far more compre- 
hensive in its signification, and was applied to 
a class whom we call in England commoners. 
Mr. Sutton might recollect the old saying, cur- 
rent before the ancien régime was destroyed by 
the Revolution—‘ Tout gentilhomme est noble, 
mais tout noble n’est point gentilhomme.” The 
corresponding class to our hereditary nobility 
were ‘‘ Les Grands Seigneurs,”’ otherwise ‘‘ La 
Haute Noblesse’’-—a class not reached by the 
edict of Louis. The class of nobdlesse which he 
created by his edict were in an aristocratic sense 
by no means so dignified as our city knights—- 
hence their continuance in trade was not sur- 
prising. 

The following is a very good specimen of the 
clear and succinct style in which Mr. Sutton 
has annotated thisvolume. In a short compass 
it tells a most romantic story, and one which 
presents a promising subject to the dramatist. 
There have been many good plays written on 
more slender plots than that suggested by the 
following authentic piece of real fli 

“Prince Charles of Brandenburgh was serving in 
Piedmont with the allied army, to which were attached 
three regiments of Brandenburgh troops. He was 
young, gay, and sensitive; and the charms of the Com- 
tesse de Salmoure, the widow of an officer of dragoons, 
made so deep an impression on his heart that he re- 
solved on a marriage with this lady, who, although 
so far his inferior in rank, seems by her subsequent 
conduct to have been worthy of his love. To disarm 
suspicion, it was agreed that the marriage should be 
privately solemnized at the Vénerie, a country house 
belonging to the Duke of Savoy; and the ceremony 
was about to be commenced, when one of the assem- 
bled guests, to whom the secret had not been pre- 
viously confided, was so much shocked at the proposed 
misalliance of the Prince, that drawing his sword, he 
furiously attacked the priest, and forced him to fly 
for his life. The Prince, however, was not discouraged 
by this failure, but warned by what had occurred, he 
forthwith resolved to adopt the royal mode of marry- 
ing by proxy, and a few days afterwards one of his 
attendants married the Countess in the name of his 
master. The Duke of Savoy was soon informed of 
the marriage ; and failing in the attempt to persuade 
the Prince to disown his union with the Countess, 
adopted more violent measures to break it. A party 
of armed men forcibly entered the Prince's bed- 
chamber, and notwithstanding a determined resis- 
tance on his part, in which he wounded one of the 
assailants, they carried off his wife, and conveyed her 
to a convent, in which she was strictly guarded. The 
Prince was himself placed under arrest; but he firmly 
refused to listen to the entreaties or the threats by 
which his brother, the Elector of Brandenburgh, and 
the Duke of Savoy, endeavoured to induce him to 
disavow his marriage. He made several vain attempts 
to release his wife from her prison, and a few months 
afterwards died of a fever caused by grief an ¢dis- 
appointment, leaving all that he possessed to his 








widow, asa mark of his continued att: 
his death, the Princess was released from confinen 
Although very poor, she preferred reputati } 
wealth, and honourably refused the sum of my ; 
ducats (about 6,000), which was offered 4° 
Duke of Savoy, as the price of her admittin 
informality of her marriage with the unfoer te 
Prince.— Vide Mém. de Comte D., published 173+ 

The above extracts are sufficient to indi : 
the quality of the ‘‘ Mémoires pour seryir” 
for the first time brought to light. 
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Excursions and Adventures in New South Wal 

By John Henderson, Esq. Shoberl, 
Mr. Henderson is evidently better acquain 
with New South Wales from experience thy 
from books. Indeed, the chief fault that 
have to find with his present work is, that oy 
half of it at least is superfluous. Had he} 
familiar with what has been written on the qi 
ject even so lately as during the last half-do, 
years, we believe he would have felt it unnecs 
sary to enter at length into details with whi 
English readers are at this day pretty famili 
‘“‘That sucha distinct account of the actual exp. 
riences of a settler as would enable the stranos 
arriving in the colony to form a due estin; 
of what he has to bear and what he ought t 
avoid” has been written again and again, 0 
readers are aware,—although “it has appear 
to Mr. Henderson that none of them has give 
that kind of information.” The excellent wor 
by Mr. Sidney—the volumes entitled ‘ Conyig 
and Settlers’—Wilkinson’s ‘ New South Wala’ 
—and many others, contain the peculiar inform, 
tion spoken of,—and much besides. Howere 
though the field was already occupied to ang 
tent not thought of by Mr. Henderson, hiso 
volumes are not useless. On the contrary, t 
are, in our opinion, not only equal in gene 
interest to their predecessors, but from a cert 
freshness and truth of style likely to be m 
popular with certain classes of readers th 
most of them. 

We have dwelt so lately on the principles 
colonization now in favour with the 
formalists of our Colonial Office, and point 
out so often the practical inconvenieng 
which have followed the adoption of a wn 
method, that we may be spared the task of aga 
treading the ground. It will be sufficient 
we say, that here we have the old complai 
uttered once more, and with a new emphas 
Escaping from the endless, and so far as4 
pears profitless, discussion of land, labour 
allotment questions,—let us cull out of Mi 
Henderson’s volume a few sketches of men 
things as they presented themselves at the a 
podes to the last book-making observer.—He 
is a scene in which the statesman anit 
moralist may alike find food for speculation, 

“ Port Macquarie, ever since it ceased to beet 
sively a penal settlement, has been used as a déplt 
what are called ‘specials;’ that is,special or gentle 
convicts, and for invalids. Here may be seen gil 
naval and military officers, eloquent parsons, lea 
lawyers, acute and once opulent bankers and 0 
chants, ‘et id genus omne.’ There is also a # 
kling of aristocracy—of brothers and sons of lit 
right honourables, baronets, &c., and some 
such titles or succession to them for 
From these are found all grades, down to the Loni 
Jew and the Tipperary murderer. Those who 
the name of ‘ special’ are better off than, and @ 
placed above, their fellows; the authorities forget 
or discarding the admirable apothegm of theal 
—‘fiat justitia, ruat celum!’ Where circums 
favour them, they are assigned to their wi'é 
made constables, jailers, wardsmen of the prs 
barracks, overseers, or store-keepers of road par 
&e. Some of them, as well as many of thei 
are lent out to settlers, who thus obtain slavé 
their keep, but in general they are not of m 
I have seen lawyers and bankers tending 
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On the sul jcperate ruffians, and sometimes a few runaways, 
t half-dozealihs y themselves commonly being ticket-of-leave 
t it unnecesfMl men, or emancipists. Two or three pair, accom- 
with whiciiM panied by one or two men for felling, squaring small 
tty familia, timber, and digging pits, shoulder their axes and 
actual expgsaws, and with a sledge or dray-load of provisions, 
the stranpajproceed to some solitary brush, where they make a 
lue eatis eBiittle ‘gunya’ or hut, with a few sheets of bark, and 
he ou h commence operations. — They labour very hard, 
4 gat t stripping to the waist in the hottest summer days; 

gain, OWut they live in extreme abundance, and indeed, 
as appears ness, though their fare is but simple, con- 
m has givg isting only of salt beef, damper, tea and sugar, 
cellent woiliifrom their migratory habits, they are unable to 


ed § Convig 
outh Wales 
liar inform 


 Howereelleft at the pit; a new pit generally being dug, when 
ied to ane the trees in the immediate vicinity of their 
son, his ongmomer one have been felled and squared. After 


i pig “immen will go down the river to receive their wages, 
om ae "Wior ‘have a settlement,’ as they call it. Though, gene- 


to be me 
readers th 


principles dof orders, &c.), they start off to the nearest public 
the red-taymhouse, (perhaps a distance of forty miles), there to 
and pointeggpemain till they have spent every farthing, often 
convenienmerceeding thirty or forty pounds, when they return 
1 of a wroummonce more to the brush, in order to resume as before 
task of asagmtte same labour. They are certainly the most 

sufficient pmprovident set of men in the world, often eclipsing 
1 complain recklessness, misery, and peculiarity of character, 


w emph 
o far as q 


, labour amid the various and endless mazes of cedar 
out of Mie one will often stumble upon a miserable 
s of men aiiieabin, shut out from the genial rays of the sun, 
s at the anigiiustinct with life in the shape of gigantic mosquitoes 
orver.—Hewmmnd other vermin, and inhabited by a lonely sawyer 
an and tigmend his dirty and forbidding wife, or mistress, pro- 
eculation-gmmbly a ticket-of-leave woman, or emancipist. If 
d to beeen” 2 any children, which is occasionally the 
‘as adéphie é, they are in the last stage of squalor and filth, 
lor genie pale and emaciated features already showing 
be seen gle” fever and ague—the demons of these brushes— 
arsons,le nieve begun their work with them. When rum is 
cers and Set to these abodes of labour and wretchedness, 
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3 the Li wyers have combined to make away with another 
‘ose who cil order to share the fruits of his toil. Their usual 
ban, and Gam lessness_ of money, when they have it, is well 
‘ties forgtila emplified by an instance which fell within my own 
of the a1 rvation. Out of a spirit of bravado, or ‘ flash- 
circus = 28 It is called, one of them actually used a 
heir wire pound note as wadding for his powder and shot; an 
thei pplication to which the bank would doubtless have 
f road patil. objection. These extraordinary habits are attri- 
of the inniamm ble to several causes : the depraved and degraded 
tain slave .to which most of the sawyers belong; their 
t of much aus and seclusion, being cut off during their 
tending ‘ole time from any chance of good advice, or 

















: rsons acting as stockmen, and gamblers 
on octets filling the capacity of hut-keepers; 

it is not to be expected that they will be found 
ell adapted toa mode of life so different from that 
towhich they have been accustomed. It is wonderful, 
horever, how soon some of them learn to be useful; 

I well remember a gentleman pointing out to 
me his best shepherd, and stating that he had formerly 
teen a notorious London pick pocket.” 

The reader is familiar with the portrait of 
the American backwoodsman ; and partizan 
writers are continually charging his vices on 
the morals of the United States, forgetting that 
Yorest or border life is essentially the same all 
ye world over. If we may credit Mr. Hen- 
derson, the woodmen of Australia are not a 

hit superior to their brethren on the Ohio and 
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d set, comprising in general a good proportion of 


have any kind of vegetables, but they invariably 
indulge in flour of the finest quality. The timber 
isonly squared with the saw into large logs, and is 


arking for two or three months in this way, these 


mally, from one hundred to two hundred per cent. is 
harged by their employer, on the rations and clothes 
upplied to them, they have always a large amount 
o receive, on getting which (invariably in the shape 


he woodcutters of Campeachy, and the lumberers 
of the Ohio and Mississippi. In riding along some 
path leading through a brush, and bewildered and 


nd 4 few sawyers are convened, then begin the 
cenes of riot and mischief. It is well known that 
nen have been killed on these occasions; and I 
have been assured that in lonely places one or two 
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example; and the comparatively high pay for their 
work, together with the large sums which they re- 
ceive at one time.” 

The most serious feature of the case is, the 
fact that these savages of civilization are of 
necessity the men in closest contact with the 
savages of nature. On the subject of the 
relation of these two orders of men to each 
other, Mr. Henderson has much to say,—and, 
like all actual settlers, he takes part with the 
White against the Black. There is much in his 
allegations that deserves attention; and though 
we cannot accept all his conclusions, we find in 
his arguments strong confirmation of the sound- 
ness of a leading principle with us in dealing 
with races so essentially unsimilar in all outward 
and inward conditions. As we have pointed out 
again and again, nothing can be more absurd 
than the attempt to apply our criminal system— 
with its oaths, juries, and legal forms—to such 
a condition of society. Listen to this new evi- 
dence of its folly and failure.— 

“Tf a white man injures a black, he is amenable to 
the law as much as if he wronged his own country- 
man; and is almost as likely to be detected in the 
one case as the other. If, on the other hand, the 
black is the aggressor, he flies to his ravines and 
brushes, where no horseman can follow him, and 
where the white man will never find him, unless, per- 
adventure, he has another black, to track his enemy. 
If he finds him, he can only shoot him, at the risk of 
being hanged, for the savage will rarely be captured 
alive under these circumstances, unless wounded. 
If the culprit be taken, it is a thousand to one that 
he is acquitted. Probably, neither he nor his tribe 
understand a word of English, and there is the diffi- 
culty of procuring witnesses and identifying him, to 
be contended with. The consequence is that, in 
most cases, he receives a suit of slops, a blanket, and 
atomahawk,—to dash out more men’s brains with. 
If, on the other hand, he is transported or hanged, 
his brethren see and know nothing of this; and, 
though they wonder that he does not return, they 
soon forget him, and are not deterred from further 
depredations.” 

In another place, Mr. Henderson writes :— 
“The gun is the only law the black man fears 
—the only power that deters him from murder 
and plunder.” This may, possibly, be true; 
yet we are far from thinking it desirable to give 
every squatter in the forest free warren of the 
natives. What reasonable man would dream 
of allowing such a licence to the ‘ sawyers”’ 
described in a former extract? We think it 
would be found easy enough—once the repug- 
nance to change old habits were got over,—to 
devise means whereby a greater security could 
be given to white men in the Bush without 
allowing them to shoot the natives right and 
left. 

By way of a variety at parting with Mr. Hen- 
derson, we extract a page or so painting a dif- 
ferent scene.— 

“In the end of winter, or at the beginning of 
spring, it is usual to burn large portions of the grass 
on the run, by which means when there is rain, and 
vegetation progresses, young and succulent grass is 
obtained; and by doing this in proper succession, and 
at proper intervals, one need seldom be without a 
small supply of such pasturage. Large tracts of 
country are also frequently burned by the natives, 
sometimes in hunting, at others by accident, from 
the dropping of sparks from their fire-sticks. The 
fire runs very speedily along the ground, the dry 
grass and withered leaves catching like tinder. The 
growing trees are not injured by it; but all the dead 
ones, both standing and fallen, burn very readily; 
and the constant falling of the former, as the fire 
eats through them at the base, and the superincum- 
bent weight makes them topple over, sounds like 
quick and distant peals of thunder. At such a time 
it is by no means safe, though it may be sometimes 
necessary, to ride through the forest. The ground 
is scorchingly hot, the horses are startled by the ve- 
hement flames and the crashing timber, and it is 
quite uncertain that the withered giant hanging 
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over your head will not fall across your path, and 
annihilate you. One of these fires spread so rapidly 
as to approach the station before we were aware, and 
seized on the men’s gunya, which it burned to the 
ground. The bottom of it being covered with dry 
grass, for sleeping on, the interior became instantly 
one mass of flame, and though we soon pulled off the 
sheets of bark, and knocked it cown, the clothes, 
rations, and everything else in it were destroyed, 
At night, the appearance of the forest was very grand, 
the dead timber everywhere being in a blaze. One 
tree, in particular, stood gleaming through the dark 
night, like a tall pillar of fire, not blazing, but at a 
red heat, till all at once, while we were looking at it, 
it dissolved in myriads of sparks. Sometimes, a tall 
hollow tree will burn in the inside, and throw up a 
cloud of smoke from an aperture at its top, giving it 
a very singular appearance.” 

Here we must conclude our notice of a couple 
of volumes with which readers of Australian 
books will not fail to make acquaintance. They 
of course contain, besides what we have speci- 
fied, the usual amount of “good advice’’ and 
other guide-book information. 





New Classical Dictionary of Biography, Mytho- 
logy, and Geography. By William Smith, 
L.L.D. Murray. 

As friends of classical education, we gladl 

welcome the appearance of this work ; which 

has long been announced, and still longer de- 
sired. It supplies a want much more generally 
felt than even that which the larger dictionaries 
published under the superintendence of the same 
editor were intended to meet. They were col- 
lege books, prepared for the use of more ad- 
vanced scholars. This is meant to be consulted 
by junior students at school; including not 
merely those who are destined for college, but 
also the more numerous body who abandon 
classical studies for professional or commercial 
pursuits at an early age. Our schools have for 
many years been in want of a good classical 
dictionary :—by which, we mean a dictionary 
comprising within the limits of a single mode- 
rately-sized volume the results of modern re~ 
searches into the antiquities, biography, mytho- 
logy, and geography of classic Greece and 

Rome,—and, at the same time, free from in- 

delicacy of expression or of allusion. 

Dr. Smith’s notion of what a classical dic- 
tionary ought to be seems in one respect 
to differ from ours. In his estimation, the 
subject of antiquities may be with propriety 
omitted. To this we decidedly object. We 
cannot help thinking that a classical dic- 
tionary ought to contain whatever informa- 
tion, beyond the pale of lexicography, is 
essential to a profitable study of the ancient 
classics. It may be true that Lempriere has 
given a very insufficient account of antiquities 
in his Dictionary; but we see no reason why he 
should be imitated in this, any more than in 
other respects. We regret, therefore, that Dr. 
Smith should have chosen such a model,—from 
a notion that a work was “ required of the same 
kind as Lempriere’s well-known Dictionary.” 
The fact is, a work of a very different kind 
from Lempriere’s was wanted,—and the grand 
excellency of Dr. Smith’s is, that it does differ 
so materially from its predecessor. We wish 
it did not resemble it in the omission to which 
we have referred. The ability and scholarship 
displayed in Dr. Smith’s ‘School Dictionary of 
Antiquities,’ which he abridged from the larger 
work on the same subject, made us the more 
impatient to receive from the same hands a 
compendious, but complete classical dictionary, 
—not too cumbersome or expensive for general 
use, and yet fully sufficient to elucidate any 
passage of such classical authors as are com- 
monly read in schools.—In reply to our com- 
plaint as to the incompleteness of the present 
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work, it may be said, that whoever wishes for 
information sufficient to make classical authors 
intelligible has only to get the ‘School Diction- 
ary of Antiquities,’ which will supply every 
deficiency. To this there are two objections: 
—first, the expense,—secondly, the inconve- 
nience of having to refer to another book. 
Many a schoolboy may be puzzled to know 
which book to consult for a particular word, and 
soon get tired of looking from one to the other. 
We wonder this did not occur to so practised 
a teacher as Dr. Smith. 

We are glad to perceive in this work much 
less of the Schotilian spirit which we felt it 
necessary to notice in the large ‘Biographical 
and Mythological Dictionary.’ But even here 
we find many names which it would have been 
better to omit, as having no connexion with 
classical reading. We agree with Dr. Smith 
in thinking it not “ expedient to omit any pro- 
per names connected with classical antiquity, of 
which it is expected that some knowledge ought 
to be possessed by every person who aspires to 
a liberal education.” But we cannot see how 
this principle justifies the insertion of articles 
on comparatively modern emperors,—on the 
Christian Fathers,—on the Byzantine historians, 
—or on artists who, though celebrated in the 
history of Art, are not mentioned by ancient 
writers. It does not follow that, because dis- 
tinguished Fathers ‘form a constituent part of 
the history of Greek and Roman literature,” 
therefore they ought to find a place in a work 
intended to throw light on classical authors. 
They are not “connected with classical an- 
tiquity.” This, Dr. Smith seems himself to 
have felt,—if we may judge from his omission 
of many such writers, and his confessedly in- 
complete account of their works. A know- 
ledge of the great men—whether emperors, 
scholars, or artists—who flourished after the 
extinction of the Western Empire, may be de- 
sirable—sed nunc non erat his locus. If the 
— occupied by names unconnected with 
classic antiquity had been occupied by materials 
taken from the ‘School Dictionary of Antiqui- 
ties,’ the present volume would have been much 
more valuable. A dictionary exclusively de- 
voted to the illustration of classical writers 
would be quite bulky enough for a school-book, 
without the introduction of foreign matter. 
Unity of aim and compactness of size in school- 
books are prime excellencies, worth almost 
any sacrifice. 

Whether what we have ventured to state be 
correct or not, there can be but one opinion as 
to the skill and learning displayed in the ‘New 
Classical Dictionary.’ It combines the profound 
scholarship of Germany with the practical wis- 
dom of England. The Germans, though pre- 
eminent in the deep investigation of particular 
subjects connected with classical antiquity, do 
not exhibit that power of combining the results 
of all their inquiries, and exhibiting them clearly 
under one general aspect, which is here so 
strikingly exemplified. In point of uniformity, 
this dictionary is superior even to that vnon 
which it is partly based. Being the w of 
many different hands, the ‘Dictionary of — ~ 
and Roman Biography and Mythology’ was 
necessarily to some extent heterogeneous,—and 
we pointed out one or two instances of discre- 
pancy of opinion in it :—the present work bears 
the impress of one mind throughout. 

Both the biographical and mythological por- 
tions are abridged from the larger dictionary 
on the same subjects. Greatjudgment is show: 
in the way in which the abridgment has been 
made. Dr. Smith has hit the happy medium 
between brevity and obscurity which Horace 
found it so hard to compass. The articles, 
though reduced within comparatively narrow 








limits, are still complete. Nothing is omitted 
in them that a reader of the ordinary classical 
authors requires to know, in order fully to com- 
prehend every allusion and be familiar with 
every person or place mentioned. While the 
editor has, for the best reasons, excluded 
lengthened discussions and conflicting opinions 
on disputable points, he has been careful to 
state distinctly the results at which the most 
eminent of modern scholars have arrived,— 
without, however, feeling it necessary to mention 
names. For the sake of economizing space, he 
has avoided the useless parade of crowding the 
book with references to ancient or modern au- 
thorities. Those to whom such references would 
be useful, must consult the larger dictionary. 
The most valuable remarks on the works of 
authors and the characters of public men have 
been transferred verbatim from that soyrce. At 
the end of each biography of a writer whose 
works are still extant, one or two of the best 
modern editions have been named for the guid- 
ance of those who may need such information. 
The mythological part Ses been drawn up on the 
same excellent plan as in the source from which 
it is derived;—Greek and Roman divinities 
being discussed separately, in accordance with 
the general practice of Continental writers and 
the growing conviction of our own scholars. 
—Another distinguishing excellency is, the 
freedom of this work from that indecency which 
rendered Lempriere utterly unfit to be put into 
the hands of youth.—When several persons 
are described under one general title, they are 
carefully distinguished in such a way as to 
prevent the possibility of confusion,—and, by 
the use of numbers, are referred to with brevity 
and certainty. There is a similar distinctness 
of arrangement in the case of persons of whom 
different accounts are given in different authors ; 
—the mythological, the heroic, and the histori- 
cal elements being clearly marked. 

The geographical portion is entirely new. 
With the exception of two excellent articles on 
Asia and Africa from the pen of his brother, 
the Rev. Philip Smith—whose scholarship and 
taste greatly enriched both the larger diction- 
aries—the whole of the geographical matter in 
this work has been supplied by the editor. 
Besides consulting the original authorities, he 
has made good use of the best modern works, 
including books of travels in Italy, Greece, and 
the East. The position of each place is accu- 
rately described; and whatever historical or 
other information deserves to be mentioned in 
connexion with it, is given with sufficiency of 
detail to make the geography interesting. 
Among other geographical articles of great 
merit, that on Rome stands pre-eminent. It is 
a most minute and complete description of the 
Eternal City. Not only are the relative posi- 
tions of the hills, streets, bridges, temples, and 
other public buildings clearly pointed out,—but 
every nook and corner mentioned in classical 
authors is specified. What is more,—the 
different states of the city, in different periods 
of its history, are distinctly defined; so as to 
enable the reader to observe how it advanced 
from its rude insignificance under Romulus 
to its Augustan splendour and magnificence. 
To make this more intelligible, a map is given 
showing the walls of Servius and those of 
Aurelian. 

The quantities of every proper name at the 
head of an article are marked. This is the case 
also with some that occur in the body :—and 
we wish we could say the same of all, There 
is one more want, which we hope will soon be 
supplied :—that is, an index like that which 
is found at the end of the ‘ Dictionary of An- 
tiquities.’ 

We recommend this New Classical Dic- 
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should be confined to schoo 
of college students will find it, together ws 
the ‘School Dictionary of Antiquities,’ 

sufficient for all practical purposes, No al 
who is thoroughly well up with the conte 
of these two books need fear any even 
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Richard Edney and the Governor's Fy 
A Rus-urban Tale, Simple and Popular, 
Cultured and Noble, of Morals, Sentinen 
and Life, Practically Treated and Pleas) liked 
Illustrated, containing, also, Hints on hy; hare 
Good and doing Good. By the Author 
‘Margaret.’ Boston, Phillips & Co, 

THE “conceits” and “ affectations” which 

could not avoid recognizing in the author 

‘ Margaret’ [ Ath. No. 1116] seem to have 

lowed the order of Transatlantic progress, 

within the last two years to have grown vq 
nearly as fast as that classical Bean-Sih 

which was the wonder of our childhood, 1, 

judge from this new tale, they have so cripp 

the powers of a promising writer,—so patch 
and painted, and freckled the fair face of thy 
truth which he seems desirous of preaching, 
that he must write in another fashion if it be hj 
wish to find friends in England. What is more, 
even were the personages of ‘ Richard Edney 
many new creations, so many Vicars of Wak 
field or Clementinas, the British reader ¢« 
hardly come to a comfortable understanding gf 
their sayings and doings without the aid of 
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glossary. On some of the most easily-apalil with thei 
eculiarities of Jean Paul, Mr. Carlyle, ML Hates. | 
merson,.and Miss Fuller, our novelist hall nobility 
inlaid a variety of cant words, the like of whidfll ventional 
we have not met, even in the talk of Sam Sidi out fittir 
—or among the rough-and-ready squatters ion f 
settlers whom the Pauldings and others bam! ~~ 
introduced into their backwood novels. Thi with a ( 
homespun slang of the saw-mill produces a the prov 
odd effect when it alternates with such high him to 
flights as the following :—which is but a genthi Kraken 
specimen of the transcendental and sentimental nation a 
passages in the book. Here is Miss Plump sistent th 
Alicia Eyre at a village party, described by aff proves t 
village friend.— val ( 
“ Miss Eyre herself appeared, roaming pensive) #!ei”,—¢ 
across the room, like a mourning shade; traces d whom | 
sorrow descended down her face and dress; a bal He is { 
of hair lay pathetically loose on her forehead, aif when t 
her look was tender and irresistible,—full of Eyre, W 
sort of beauty with which misfortune, when it ha instigate 
taken everything else away, seems sometimes 69% workma 
renovate its victim. Miss Freeling, taking up 1% Tyo m0 
subject very nearly where it lay in Richard's min |, spoil 
said, ‘ Miss Eyre seems to have been born out ofhe caliies 
place. She has powers, but no sphere. She is Lene | 
tainly unfortunate; I should not dare to call be t a 
wicked, until I knew more of the human het ym /velac 
than I do now. She has some education, ttf by him 
no discipline; she observes, but never reflects wear a 
she hides defect of character with a certain bik f Govern 
liancy of temper. She insinuates herself by ati The sux 
and talent, where most people would comme befrien 
themselves by prudence and discretion. The atiee H richts, 
tions of the coarse and illiterate she cannot recip! & followin 
cate. The flattery of what I should call spt Sen 
sensualism inflames her vanity, while at the amy . Via 
time she can discern its motive. She create 4 Iu Viol 
sensation wherever she goes, and contrives to be before } 
essential to a good many persons. Yet modes rosea 
condemns her, and rank will not tolerate her. St a 
might have drudged in Silver's kitchen ;—her destiy qT ma 
I fear, will be to expatiate in larger and more qu dit. ve 
tionable fields) She might have married Capit Midi 
Creamer; but he lacks sincerity, which, after sn 
she loves. Clover has more art, more power, wa to 
more audacity than she has, and he may outdo be emphag 





in her own line, She had a portion of her bring’ 
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he governor's family; 
ye iples, but only the consequence of the 
al pons Melbourne had her in charge; and 
sail. of that lady, to my thinking, are very— 
the Oona ad. She has the gift of fascination, but 
“hes no ideas of usefulness; nor is she fitted by 
for stations which she might otherwise adorn. 
a is the home that shall offer her happiness, 
tentment and repose? A man under these cir- 
— ces, if he does not relapse into drunkenness, 
is virtue, vindicate his capacity, and find 
hat shall a factory-girl do !"—Richard 
one ; he knew too much, and he knew too 
jitle, to say anything, and he kept silence. Besides, 
Plamy Alicia turned to him so smiling, sad indeed, 
but 80 grateful and azure a face, that what he would 
hare liked to have said was snatched from his 
togue's end.” 

To explain the amount of mischief which this 
dprateful and azure-faced” Miss Eyre the 
geond works in the story of ‘ Richard Edney,’ 
let us state its argumerit. The hero comes up 
from the depths of the country to Woodylin, 
to seek his fortune. He arrives on a bitter 
wid and snowy night; and while taking 
breath on the bridge makes acquaintance 
with “ the Governor’s family returning from 
the Atheneum.” In the midst of the cold 
he exchanges ideas with some of the party about 
“religious sentiment being fantastic or other- 
wise; and, in fact, —like Alton Locke, the 
Chartist tailor, when he was smitten by the young 
and delicate lady in the Dulwich Gallery,— 
there meets his destiny :—since it is doomed that 
he and Melicent are to love each other. Verily, 
the Apostles in Fiction of the new Philosophy 
outdo the miracles of the old romancers who 
conjured up Krakens, Cacodemons, and Armidas 
ith their myrmidons of attendant Loves and 
Hates. They seem totally unable to prove the 
nobility of labour, the worthlessness of con- 
ventionalism, the abomination of luxury, with- 
mt fitting out the prolétaire with a grand 

ion for some Earl’s daughter,—without en- 
— the Socialist divider-of- all-his-goods 
vith a Californian fortune,—without humbling 
the proud child of the people by exposing 
him to a great match. The logic of the 
Kraken and Cacodemon world of Imagi- 
nation aforesaid was, at all events, more con- 
sistent than this. To proceed :—Richard Edney 
= to be very nearly as omnipotent a re- 

sser of wrongs as M. Sué’s Prince of Gerol- 
stein,—or as that perfect Mr. Revis concerning 
whom the Atheneum discoursed last week. 
He is fast rising in the City of Woodylin; 
when the “ grateful and azure-faced” Miss 
Eyre, who loves him without return — being 
instigated by one demoniacal Clover, a fellow- 
workman, co npared with whom George Sand’s 
Trenmor is a.1 every-day comrade—interposes 
to spoil hi fortunes. Owing to Plumy Alicia’s 
machinations, the Governor's daughter is led to 
believe that her perfect Richard is only a masked 
Lovelace. Kindly and charitable service done 
by him to two consumptive sisters is made to 
Wear a very ugiy look. He is forbidden the 
Governor's house. Craft and Clover triumph. 
The survivor of the two maidens whom he has 
befriended, however, resolves to set matters to 
rights, We crave the reader's patience over the 
following delicious scene.— 


_ “Junia inquired for Melicent, shom she had seen 
m Violet's sickness. Melicent did not recollect 
Junia. She extended her hana to the pale figure 
before her, whose mingled look of anxiety and 
tamestness, as well as the shadowy teatares and pure 
aire, arrested her attention and kindted her fancy. 
4am Junia” said the latter. ‘When Violet was 
sick, you Were with us; you laid flowers on her bier.’ 
~Mclicent moved by this recall of the past, and the 
wisn of the present, affectionately saluted her —‘I 
Wish to speak of Richard.’ Junia said this wrth an 
{mphasis that quite thrilled Melicent, who, at vnce 





but she imbibed not | surprised and awed, echoed ‘Richard !° In a moment 


collecting herself, she said, ‘If of that, come to my 
chamber,’—whither they went— * * Junia rose, and 
deliberately laid off her bonnet and shawl. She 
approached Melicent, and solemnly knelt at her feet. 
As if a flach of pathos, inspired by piety, had knelt 
before her, the white array, ghostly complexion, and 
golden cross of Junia, mystically aroused Melicent. 
‘What is this I see?’ she exclaimed.— The lover 
and the bride of Richard,’ calmly replied Junia. 
‘Such I plead with thee for him —’—‘ What do I 
hear ?’ Melicent cried, still more excited.—‘ Listen, 
oh best beloved of the best beloved! I love Richard; 
—I loved him for his greatness and his purity; I 
loved him with the instinct of girlhood,—I have loved 
him with the meditativeness of womanhood. I love 
you, oh precious sister of my soul! because you love 
him. I know what you feel; I share your sufferings. He, 
too, suffers, I have been near his heart; I have heard 
its lonely anguish; I have felt its tortured throbs. I 
love his happiness; and his happiness is your love; 
and the happiness of you both is your mutual re- 
union. I am his bride, but through you. My love 
for him I give to you. Take it into your heart,— 
let it be your love. Let it survive in the depth 
of your affection! Let it shed its light upon the 
darkness that surrounds you! And when, in the 
rapture of being, you can call him your own, remem- 
ber, oh remember, that one, young and inexperienced, 
—too susceptible, perhaps too constant,—that Junia 
loved him too!?__‘ How can I support this?’ ex- 
claimed Melicent. ‘ In what heavenly transition do I 
awake ? art thou a mortal ??—‘I am simple Junia,’ re- 
plied the other; ‘ but hearme; I am brided to Richard’s 
and your felicity. I put on this little array, such as a 
fond girl's heart might choose; clothing not my body, 
but an irrepressible promise of things in my soul; 
clothing, it may be, some old, pleasant feelings, that 
once wished to be the bride of Richard; clothing, 
too, the brief remaining hour of my life for marriage 
with the ideal vision which your union with him is to 
my mind,—the union of wealth and worth,—of re- 
finement and nobleness,—of Richard and Melicent !” 
—‘ Dearest Junia !’ cried Melicent;* purest of beings! 
Let me embrace you,—let me fold to my heart its 
long-lost tranquillity !"” ~ 


At this crisis also appears the azure-faced 
Plumy Alicia,—looking, we doubt not, bluer 
than usual. Junia’s self-sacrifice has softened 
her obduracy ;—and this is what ensues.— 


“ Miss Eyre disappeared. She went to the bed- 
side of Junia. Junia looked up, with a serene, rill- 
like smile, and laid her thin, transparent hand outside 
the bed, as it were inviting Miss Eyre’s into it.—‘ Did 
you love Richard?’ said Miss Eyre.—‘ You know I 
loved him,’ replied Junia.—‘ And you gave him up? 
—‘God took him, and gave him to another,’—‘I 
am not religious. Tell Mrs. Melbourne of that. 
Had you no hatred to him for leaving you ?*—‘ He 
never left me ;—I only clung to him.’—‘In that 
clinging, Junia, was there not joy, rapture, life ?— 
‘Alas, dear Plumy Alicia, yes!"—‘ But you gave it 
all up, and have helped another one to cling where 
you were clinging, and to exult in what was your 
bliss?’ * * Another night passed in the Family,— 
a night of thick, silent darkness, when the clouds 
seem to be in the streets, and walking about the 
houses,—when the windows all become black mirrors 
of things in the room, and if the heart is sad these 
images look very gloomy. The whisking of wind 
in the trees, or the pattering of rain on the piazza, 
would have been a relief. Mrs. Melbourne was 
very melancholy, and Miss Eyre very pale. Junia 
was a little day-time in her own heart and chamber, 
—a pleasant taper of resignation and patience; and 
she made Melicent and Barbara, who sat with her, 
feel hopeful and cheerful. The next morning Miss 
Eyre sought a private moment with Melicent. She 
said, ‘ Neither you nor I can abide this much longer. 
I do not speak. Do you wish me to? Do you wish 
me to open my mouth? Do you wish to look 
through fair lips and beautiful teeth—they say I 
have them,—and beyond the smoothness of my 
tongue, into the depths of what I am,—into here,— 
into this,—which they call a heart?‘ Let me see 
everything it is in your power to show, that will be 
of any use to see,’ replied Melicent.—‘ Under this 
roof,’ continued Miss Eyre, ‘that now accuses me, 





derived I the elements of my crime. Some of them, 
—not all. Here were sown the seeds of the bitter 
night-shade you now taste in me. Not you, gentle, 
great one;—not Barbara;—not the Governor. Mrs. 
Melbourne taught me the essential worthlessness of 
that large class of people among whom I was born, 
and with whom it might be my fortune to spend my 
days. Mrs. Melbourne is generous, humane, tender- 
hearted. I am under a thousand obligations to her 
kindness; but she despises the lower orders, and she 
would have me despise, betray, disinherit my own 
kith and kin. I was ambitious,—proud, they call 
it. What is that? You know not. You were 
born great. You cannot step out without stepping 
into littleness. Then how easy, how pleasant, to 
take a few steps in that direction,—merely passing 
from Wilton carpets to dusty streets,—and go home 
to your own greatness! But for me, born little, to 
step into greatness,—how hard, how hazardous! 
Then to go home to littleness,—to creep back, after 
a pleasant exaltation, into one’s mean hovel,—you 
know not what that is! Then, there is love. O 
burden, unreiicting fatality, organic sigh, of woman ! 
But whom love? Where my hearth-stone? Who 
lie in these arms? You cannot understand this. 
You are in a gallery of fine portraits, and can take 
any one, I am surrounded by daubs, and must hunt 
for what is tolerable. Have I no desire for what is 
excellent? Pulsates not every fibre of this woman's 
frame for the embrace of purity, elevation, nobleness ? 
I saw Richard,—I liked him ;—I tell you I liked 
him! He united the loftiness of the higher classes 
with the solid virtues of his own. I sprang towards 
him, in my heart, wantonly, wildly. His reserve 
and moderation the rather inflamed me. I intrigued, 
— yes, I was trained to that. What selfishness of 
voluptuousness, what shallowness of mediocrity, what 
cravings of the hod-clopperhood, have importuned 
for me, and sighed at my feet, and cajoled my vanity! 
I tortured him. The Redferns tortured me, more 
than you know of,—more than I can relate. Virtue, 
—I am not virtuous! Is Mrs. Melbourne, who has 
so perverted my existence, virtuous? Is Fiddle- 
deeana Redfern, who has so wounded every womanly 
sensibility within me, virtuous? Do not look so 
upbraidingly at me!’—‘I do not upbraid you. I 
am only deeply concerned in what you say.’ —‘Give 
me your smelling-bottle. I am not going to faint. 
I want to carry off my excitement with spirit. You 
cannot think of my faults worse than I suffer from 
them. I abhor Clover; but he menaced me, — 
menaced not only my happiness, but even my life. 
I should support his cause, he said, or he would 
overrun me,—he would destroy me. He would 
have plunged me into the depths of Merrywater. 
Well if he had! I could not endure Richard's 
union with you. Hear the whole, and then do with 
me as you will. It rankled here. I could not help 
it.’ * * ‘Angelic Richard! Wicked, wicked Plumy 
Alicia !’” 


Some apology may be due to our grave 
readers for the length to which we have 
allowed these wonderful girls to explain and 
to confess. But ‘Richard Edney’ is one of a 
class of tales apparently on the increase in 
America. In these—for the sake of marvellous 
philosophies, which are supposed capable of 
regenerating and equalizing the world of short 
and tall, of hale and lame, of energy and dream- 
ing, of self-indulgence and self-denial—we are 
expected to swallow the most unforeseen mon- 
strosities of incident, and to digest a style com- 
pared with which that of the most conceited 
among the conventionalists or concettisti was 
plain and readable because constant to one 
pattern. And since we made room for the good 
passages in ‘ Margaret,’ hoping thereby to do- 
our part in encouraging a writer to improve,— 
we are bound, no less emphatically and clearly, 
by illustration to denounce such a backsliding 
as this into the ‘‘ clotted nonsense’’ (as Johnson 
phrased it), which records the wonderful virtues 
of Richard Edney and the sad aberrations of the 
“azure-faced” Plumy Alicia Eyre! 
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Makamat; or, Rhetorical Anecdotes of Al 
Hariri, of Basra. Translated from the ori- 
ginal Arabic, with Annotations, by Theodore 
Preston. Madden. 

Tue infancy of literature in all countries is 

pretty much alike:—and notwithstanding all 

that has been written and printed, the literature 
of Arabia is necessarily yet in its infancy. The 
various forms which it has assumed, and the pecu- 
liarities prevailing in it from a remote period, 
cannot fail to remind us strongly, not merely of 
the productions of our Anglo-Saxon forefathers, 
but of the condition of our literature long after- 
wards, even down to the time of Piers Plough- 
man. Alliteration has been an early and a 
favourite ornament in all lands; and to this 
moment it prevails extensively in the Eastern 
portion of the world. In the same way, fami- 
liar fiction and anecdote, sometimes of a warlike 
character, have always found eager listeners 
among people in a state of comparatively im- 
erfect civilization. Moreover, the persons who 
ave mainly contributed to extend and preserve 
early popular literature in various countries 
bear, in externals as well as in habits of life, 

a marked resemblance. The wandering dispo- 

sitions, the poverty of circumstances, and the 

sort of audiences addressed by our ancient 

Minstrels (taking them as vocal and instrumental 

performers) find counterparts in such personages 

as Abou Said, of Seroug, (to whose conduct, and 
to the incidents of whose life, the work before 
us in a great degree relates,) and Hariri, of 

Basra, the author of the ‘ Makamat.’ 

Here we are tempted to point out a defect in 

Mr. Preston’s work :—he gives us the English 

of everything except the title of his volume. 

He has no right to presume that readers here 

are aware that Makamat is the plural of Maka- 

mah; and from any information that he supplies 
we have no notion at all distinctly conveyed of 
the exact meaning of the one word or the other. 

We gather, indeed, that Makamah is to be taken 

as an incident, story, narrative, tale, or anec- 

dote relating to some particular person,—and in 
the present case that person is Abou Said, an 
extemporaneous reciter of verses, who laboured 
to all appearances under squalid poverty, but 
was an impostor, and derived the means of living, 
not only comfortably but luxuriously, from the 
facility which he possessed of stringing together 
verses. These seem to have delighted and asto- 
nished his ignorant Arabian auditors; but they 
do not impress us, at this time of day, and 
through the medium of Mr. Preston’s transla- 
‘tion, with a notion of their being anything very 
surprising, original, or attractive. Mr. Preston 
is obviously an Arabic scholar of high attain- 
ments. He is himself familiar with the manners 
and peculiarities of the Arabians of different 
classes; but, in our opinion, he takes it too 
much for granted that the ordinary readers of 
his work know a great deal more on the subject 
than they do. In a production of this sort, in 
order to accomplish all that he wishes, he must 
of necessity write to the knowledge and require- 
ments of those who have in most instances to 
learn from him all that is desirable for the due 
understanding of what he places in their hands. 
This is what Mr. Preston does not do,—at all 
events sufficiently; and now and then we meet 
with such a want of perspicuity in his prose 
style—to say nothing here of his verse—as will 
render his book less intelligible than we could 
wish it. He deserves praise for what he has 

done; but he has not done enough,—and not a 

few of his notes will be entirely thrown away 

on the English reader. 

The fact appears to be, that the two portions 
of his work—the text and the notes on it—are 
addressed to different classes. His version of 


be understood, and to a certain extent relished, 
by those who are unacquainted with a word of 
Arabic ; but his commentaries will seldom be 
acceptable to any but such as are masters of the 
original language. We held this to be a mis- 
take. The ‘ Makamat'’ and its translation should 
be intended for the one class or for the other: 
—and those who are capable of appreciating 
the illustrations at the bottom of the page will 
hardly thank Mr. Preston for the version at the 
top of it. 

With that version we have principally to do 
on the present occasion,—abandoning all pur- 
pose of criticizing the curious grammatical and 
philological disquisitions in the illustrations :— 
and we must say of it, that in not a few places 
it fails to give us that notion of Arabian writing 
that we expected. Mr. Preston informs us that 
the original work of Hariri is considered one 
of the purest and most beautiful specimens of 
composition; and that where it was possible 
he has endeavoured to exhibit that grace and 
excellence in his pages. We admit that he 
has done well in various instances; but what 
we complain of is, that in others he has adopted 
a phraseology which sounds to our ears merely 
English, and which gives us no representation 
of the Arabic form of thought or expression. 
Thus, at p. 276, he makes his hero, Abou Said, 
give vent to the following couplets :— 


My food the chase, the earth my only bed, 
My foot by staff and way-worn sandal sped, 
My home in towns the garret of aninn, 

A scroll and scrip my only friend and kin. 


We apprehend that “the garret of an inn” 
is a purely English, as well as a very homely 
phrase, which does not convey any correct 
idea of the manners and customs of Arabia. 
Again, a few pages further on, we come to 
these lines, so to call them,—which, in truth, 
are merely prose,— 


Whereupon he looked at him like a wild lion at his prey, 
And then set his lance in rest against him. 


This is an expression derived from the old 
tilting courtsof England or of France—not from 
the habits and exercises of Arabia. Collins 
used, late in life, to say of his ‘Oriental Eclogues,’ 
that for any peculiarity or appropriateness of 
manners displayed in them, they were as much 
Irish as Eastern; and we may make a similar 
remark in regard to portions of Mr. Preston’s 
translation of the ‘ Makamat.’ 

Neither can we call verse what he seems to 
consider so, and what constitutes the principal 
portion of his volume. In general it is, like the 
two lines last quoted, prose cut up into lengths, 
—and those lengths by no means regular or 
harmonious, although Mr. Preston tells us in his 
introduction that they have a sort of measure 
and rhythm.— 

“The ‘ Makamat’ [he says] consisting of a stately 
rhyming prose, interspersed with metrical passages, 
the translator has rendered the latier into English 
verse, and the former into a species of composition 
which occupies a middle place between prose and 
verse, the clauses of which, though not rhyming 
together, are arranged, as far as possible, in evenly 
balanced periods, and never exceed a certain length.” 
Now, we open the book at random, and copy 
out a short passage consecutively, which the 
translator has thus divided into “ certain lengths,” 
and which we humbly maintain is nothing but 
prose. We take the opening of ‘The Makamah 
of Damascus.’— 

“When I was possest of costly steeds and envied 
wealth, so that exemption from care invited me to 
amusement, and luxurious plenty tempted me to 
arrogance, I set out from Irak to the rich plain of 
Damascus; at which when I had arrived, after en- 
during much hardship, with the camel that bore me, 
exhausted by fatigue, I found it such as the tongues 
of men have described it—containing all that hearts 





desire or eyes delight in.” 





the tales of imposture related by Hariri may | This sort of writing is not so much “stay 


—which Mr. Preston would have 
it—as stilted ; and it can hav 
be looked on as measured or 
the ordinary sense of the words. We def 
body to cut it up into lengths, ten-syllable 
other, that would make anything like y, 7 
of it. _ 

To show in what way Mr. Preston doy 
cut up his prose so as to form, as he 5; 
‘“‘evenly balanced periods never exceedin 
certain length,” we will quote another brie! 
passage from the commencement of an 
Makamah : — giving the translator again 
advantage of supposing him to set out wit, 
more dignity, and with a more measured sty) 
than when he gets into the middle of his joy. 
ney, or is fatigued (as we were) at the enj 
of it.— 


us * 


armonions, iy 


I had determined on departure from the town of A 
But since I was aware of the approach of the festival, 

I was unwilling to quit the town on my journey, 
Without having been there on the day of chief solemnity; 
So when it came with its obligatory and volunta , 
And with the various accompaniments that it brings with tt, 
I joined the procession of those who went forth to cele. 


brate it, 
Arrayed, agreeably to traditional practice in new apparel 


It is out of the question to call this metre o 
harmony. It is, as we have said, plain 
—or at least prose with a certain air ¢ 
sequence, marred by the introduction of som 
unmusical words. Mr. Preston speaks of the 
‘rhyming prose” of the Arabic; and we shoul{ 
have been glad to have seen a specimen, orm 
imitation, of it,—although, he adds, that “itis 
extremely ungraceful in English, and introduc 
an air of flippancy.” At p. 145, he mentions that 
Abou Said wrote a poem which had the effet 
of driving away an enemy who had long pe. 
secuted him :—possibly it was one of these very 
Makamat. ° 

We willingly admit that Mr. Preston hy 
undertaken a very difficult task,—some portions 
of which he has executed, as we have said, 
creditably ; and we only wonder that a write 
who evidently has an ear for the flow and 
cadence of verse—as he proves by several of 
the metrical and rhyming pieces introduced— 
should require to be told that the main body of 
his volume, however elaborated, can never be 
deemed rhythmical or harmonious. The rhym- 
ing poems—of which there are not a few—b 
not always read, as they should, like a transfv- 
sion of Arabic into English,—but as if the 
translator had adopted the thought of his av 
thor, and put it into his own words with a redu- 
plication of epithets, and those frequently of a 
ordinary kind. Thus, in what follows we have 
‘hopeless care,” ‘ soothing cure,” “ melodious 
trill,” “dulcet voice,” &c.—which, for aught 
we know, may be pure Arabic, but which sound 
to our ears like feeble English.— 

Wherefore hopeless care endure ? 
Why in love despairing pine? 
Rather seek a soothing cure 
From the daughter of the vine; 


Where thy goblets to supply, 
Tuneful beauties wait around ; 

Roused by glances of whose eye 
Mirth and soft desires abound ; 


Charmed by whose melodious trill, 
When they raise their dulcet voice, 
Mountains from their base might thrill, 

Rocks of iron might rejoice. 


Then if one among the fair 
Willing seem to crown thy love, 

Snatch the proffered joy, nor care 
Lest a sullen wretch reprove. 


Mr. Preston has taken great pains with hi 
work. It must have cost him much time 
trouble ;—but the result on the whole is, for the 
reasons which we have given, not quite salt 
factory.—He has shown himself a better Arabi 
scholar than English poet. 
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«on Reminiscences. 


Foreign 
ard Holland. [Second Notice.] 
ow introduce our readers to the court, 
—. and the ministers of Spain. 

Florida Blanca was Prime Minister to Charles 
the Third and Charles the Fourth,—then dis- 

. od and imprisoned,—and after the Revolu- 
fim of 1808 President of the Central Junta. 
He had his merits as a statesman; but was 
grere and unscrupulous in the measures by 
rhich he endeavoured to secure his power. 
The occasion of his dismissal will show the 
gate of Spain at that period.— 

«Charles III. enjoined his son to continue him in 
dice, and Charles IV. considered the injunction as 
gered. It required time and intrigue to conquer 

. ce to any change. Perhaps his scruples 
yould never have yielded, but for an accident which 

ve to the resolution the appearance, and indeed 
thereality, of an act of justice arising out of virtuous 
indignation at misconduct. Florida Blanca had in- 

iated a prosecution for a libel against a certain 
Marquis of Mancas, employed formerly as Spanish 
envoy at Copenhagen. In his eagerness to procure 
asentence against him, he had the imprudence to 
dictate it in a letter to the President or acting Pre- 
gdent of the Council of Castile, whom he knew to 
be subservient to his designs. While the courier 
yas on his way from the Escurial to Madrid, the 
President died of an apoplexy. The letter being 
directed to the title of office, not to the name of the 
individual, was delivered to and opened by the next 
in uccession, to whom the duty of presiding in the 
court had devolved. He happened to be either an 
apright magistrate, or a man devoted to the party 

eady formed against the prime minister. He ac- 
cordingly despatched a copy of the letter to the 
King, who, justly incensed at so indecent an inter- 
ference with the course of justice,and urged no doubt 
ty the Queen, overcame all scruples of breaking his 
promise to his father, and first removed and then 
banished and imprisoned the premier.” 

The motives of the Queen may be judged by 
hercharacter. Amongst her lovers was a young 
soldier of the Life Guards, of the name ot Godoy. 
Godoy had been banished by Charles the Third; 
vhereupon the lady transferred her affection to 
bis brother, Manuel, afterwards the celebrated 
“Prince of the Peace.”” Manuel resolved to have 
power as well as honour,—which Florida Blanca 
tefused to permit. Hence the opposition of the 
Quee e history ofthe Prince of the Peace is 
aromance. At the outbreak of the Revolution 
in 1808 his name was hateful in England. He 
was believed to have been at the head of the 
French party, willing to betray his country 

Napoleon; and the English threw up their 
caps for the Prince of Asturias, who was 
proclaimed a patriot king. Now, we believe 

the Prince of the Peace, though a weak man 
and wanting in resolution,—and though Spain 
nder his government was obliged, like other 
Continental powers, to temporise,—was at heart 
in favour of the English alliance :—whereas, the 
Prince of Asturias—Ferdinand—who was eager 
vobtain power and unscrupulous as tothe means, 
- all his hope and trustin France and French 
ayonets, sought an alliance with the family of 
Napoleon, and directly invited the Emperor to 
snd an army into Spain. The “ whirligig,” 
however, disregards the policy of such miserable 
treatures; and the Prince of the Peace was 
Yarted for Rome to the tune of the Rogue’s March, 
whilst Ferdinand the traitor was raised to the 
throne, and Spain and England shed their best 
blood to uphold him there. Here is a scene 
~~ brings some of the parties vividly before 


By Henry Richard 


“It isan undeniable fact that the party of Ferdi- 
“ Was founded on an intimate alliance with France, 
ae all such interest in the Spanish councils as 

be termed with any plausibility ‘ English’ de- 
pended entirely on the Prince of the Peace. That 





favourite had not unfortunately, the spirit to avow 
or the steadiness to execute, the system of policy he 
would have liked to pursue, even after he had de- 
tected the existence of the cabals and correspondence 
between the French agents and the Prince of Asturias. 
Ferdinand was, however, arrested. A guard was 
placed at his door in the Escurial, and his papers, 
portfolios, and furniture seized and conveyed to the 
King’s apartment. * * After two or three days’ 
confinement, during which no intercourse was al- 
lowed, Ferdinand was brought before his father and 
mother. The seals which, if I mistake not, he had 
placed on his portfolios and boxes when they were 
taken from him, were broken in his presence. The 
papers found therein were read before him to the 
King. He once or twice in the course of the 
perusal of them entreated the Queen by looks or 
words to interpose; but she told him that she had 
wished to withdraw, and now repeated her applica- 
tion to Charles IV., who insisted on her remaining, 
and bade his son, with much passion, listen without 
interruption to what was read, and to what would 
afterwards be alleged against him, and give him 
such answers and explanations as consistently 
with truth he was enabled to do. The whole con- 
tents of the papers have never, I believe, been 
divulged. Many were insignificant; some mere mat- 
ters of form; others somewhat suspicious and unin- 
telligible, but among them was the draft of a letter 
to Napoleon, soliciting a princess of his Imperial 
House in marriage; and another of a very equivocal 
nature which both the Queen and the Duke of Infan- 
tadohave described to me as written I think, and signed 
T am sure, in Ferdinand’s own handwriting, Yo kl Rey. 
It appointed some person (whose name did not 
appear in that draft or copy) Captain General of 
Castile, and commanded him to arrest and imprison 
without delay the Prince of the Peace. The paper 
was long, probably in due form, and certainly con- 
taining the enumeration of titles and offices of the 
persons named therein, according to the usage of 
Spanish official documents. Charles IV. asked Fer- 
dinand with some vehemence how he dared to draw 
such a paper and annex such asignature? He said 
his head might answer it. ‘ It amounted to treason 
in law, and to parricide in intention. He threatened 
him with much vociferation with all the consequences, 
unless he instantly discovered at whose instigation 
he had taken so dangerous astep. Ferdinand, with 
more surprise than dismay, assured his father that 
he was labouring under a mistake, and converting a 
very harmless, though perhaps indecorous, amuse- 
ment into a matter of state, swelling a childish im- 
propriety into an act of premeditated guilt. The 
paper, he said, was a jeu d’esprit written for his 
diversion one evening in the Christmas holidays with 
his late wife, and intended for a parody of official 
instruments, or at worst a specimen of the power 
they should possess when it pleased Providence to 
deprive them of their father, the King of Spain. The 
Queen, who at Rome in 1814, described this curious 
scene to me in the presence of her husband, assured 
me that Ferdinand gave this account so readily and 
so naturally, that without acquitting him in her own 
mind of many other offences, she was yet satisfied, 
as he told the story, that the paper formed no part 
of the conspiracy of which they were seeking the 
clue, but was, in truth, some childishness (quelque 
enfantillage) of her son and the late Princess of 
Asturias. But the King, more attentive than she 
to matters of rank, precedence, and promotion, 
quickly perceived that Godoy was designated by a 
title conferred on him since the death of that Princess, 
Half choaking with rage and clenching his fist, 
Charles exclaimed: ‘Ta mientes, Fernando, ti 
mientes; y ta me lo paragis, si, me lo paragas.’ His 
fury alarmed the Queen, and might well terrify the 
Prince. But then ensued a scene which the Queen 
most truly characterized as the climax of baseness, 
cowardice, and perfidy. Ferdinand fell on his knees, 
burst into tears, acknowledged the charge, but with 
strong promises of amendment, exculpated himself 
by casting the blame on all those with whom he 
had at any time conversed on such subjects. 
He exaggerated their hatred of the Prince of 
the Peace, described their designs as going far 
beyond his own, and spontaneously denounced the 
names of every one of them, offering every docu- 
ment in his power, and even his oral testimony to 





convict them of the guilt in which, for his sake, they 
had involved themselves, * * Such was the account 
I received in 1814 from the Queen herself at Rome 
in the Palace Barbarini. The King, who was present 
and attentive to her narrative, confirmed the greater 
part by his gestures, and acquiesced in the rest by 
his silence. It is corroborated by the proceedings 
which ensued, At the same time I should observe, 
that the object of her Majesty’s conversation with 
me was to justify her indignation against her son.” 


We must, for truth’s sake, add, in favour of 
Ferdinand, that many intelligent Spaniards were 
of opinion that no revolution could be perma- 
nently successful which had not the support of 
France,—that the Church and the nobility were 
too powerful and too bigotted to sanction or even 
permit the needful reforms,—and that England 
at that time was fanatical in its opposition to all 
reforms, abroad as well as at home. The feel- 
ings of England and their consequence were well 
shown by Azara, for many years ambassador at 
Rome.— 

“ No man was less disposed by temper and opinion 
to democracy or to France, but the anti-revolution- 
ary war and the conduct of the old governments in 
Europe, and of England in particular, compelled 
him to become subservient to both. ‘ Your Mr. 
Pitt,’said he to me in 1802, ‘resolved, I know not 
why, that every foreigner should be either a French 
Jacobin, or a monk of the tenth century. I made 
my choice with some difficulty and with great con- 
cern; and so, you see me, a knight of Malta, a servant 
of his Most Catholick Majesty, ambassador and con- 
fidential adviser of his Holiness the Pope, covered 
with Bourbon orders and titles—you see me, I say, 
here at the age of sixty and upwards, the Chevalier 
Azara of Arragon,a French Jacobin! courting an 
adventurer at the head of the Republick, and inviting 
you to dine at the nuptials of his aide-de-camp 
(Duroc), and all this is because the minister of a 
Protestant state and parliamentary king determined 
that any Catholick or Spaniard, who would not sub- 
mit to be a fanatick, a bigot, a mere friar, or monk, 
should be considered an enemy of social order, re- 
gular government, religion, and what not /’” 

If a man of education and genius like Azara 
was troubled and perplexed by such a state of 
feeling, there was some apology for the vacil- 
lating policy of the Prince of the Peace.— 

“ His ignorance was such that the Chargé d’ Affaires 
of the Hanseatic Towns told me that the States he 
represented were often designated in the superscrip- 
tion or the body of the notes, which he received 
from the Duke of Alcudia’s office, Jslas Asiaticas, 
instead of Villas Hanseaticas, and the same person 
assured me that Godoy was some time Minister of 
Foreign Affairs before he discovered Prussia and 
Russia to be two distinct countries; Mr. Sandoz, the 
Minister from Berlin, being at that time and during 
the absence of a Russian envoy, the agent for the 
Court of St. Petersburgh at Madrid. As I neither 
extenuate the vices nor soften the ridicules of this 
powerful favorite, but recount them as they have 
been described to me, it is at least fair to record the 
more favourable impressions which my slight per- 
sonal intercourse and unimportant transactions with 
him left of his character on my mind. His manner, 
though somewhat indolent, or what the French term 
nonchalant, was graceful and attractive. Though 
he had neither education nor reading, his language 
was at once elegant and peculiar; and notwithstand- 
ing his humble origin his whole deportment an- 
nounced more than that of any untravelled Spaniard 
I ever met with, that mixture of dignity, politeness, 
propriety and ease, which the habits of good com. 
pany are supposed exclusively to confer. He seemed 
born for a high station.” 

The issue of the fortunes of this Life-Guards- 
man—this Prime Minister, Sefior Duque, Sefior 
Principe—are well told in a paper written by 
Lord Holland in 1838.— 

“TI saw the Prince of the Peace much altered in 
appearance, but still the same character of coun- 
tenance. Good-humoured, self-satisfied, somewhat 
jovial and hearty, in his bad French and chuckling 
voice and an arch express‘on in his eyes, complained 
much of the ingratitude of the world, and included 
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somewhat unreasonably, in his censure that of the 
French Government from which he receives his 
only subsistence, scanty indeed, but still a subsist- 
ence, 5,000 francs = 2002. per annum; but he con- 
trasted it with the various sums he had in Spain 
allowed to the emigrant and exiled princes and 
noblemen of France. He complained bitterly of 
the Tudo, to whom he said he had been attached 
from his youth, to whom he had sacrificed every thing, 
and for whom he had incurred the (I think he said 
ludicrous or absurd) imputation of bigamy, and 
whom all the world knew he had actually married 
after the death of his first wife, for the purpose of 
legitimating her son. He had settled on her all he 
had in the world out of Spain, and she had left him 
and taken the whole, so that he was reduced to 
absolute penury, and lived entirely on the small 
pension Luis Felipe allowed him; for as to his 
estates and encomiendas, they had been distributed 
in a strange way. His Soto di Roma, at least all 
that was given to him of it by Charles IV., had 
been bestowed, as a national mark of gratitude and 
reward, on the Duke of Wellington, who, he said, 
had earned it or any thing else; but yet, as he knew 
of no sentence or judgment of law depriving him of 
it, and of no proofs that disqualified him from hold- 
ing it, he could not but consider it as a despogo: 
with regard to the bienes libres (les biens libres) ap- 
pertaining to it (by which I understood some lands 
and tenements contiguous or in the neighbourhood 
which he had purchased with his own money) they 
had been by some arbitrary, but he believed formal, 
act of one of the Governments, settled on his 
daughter by the Bourbon wife. As to the Albufera 
and his encomiendas, those had been conferred on 
the Infante Don Francisco; so that whenever he 
claimed his lands he found some one in the enjoy- 
ment of them whom he had little chance of dispos- 
sessing. He rather laughed at this and his own 
helplessness, but he spoke with more bitterness of 
the Tudo’s ingratitude, and with some indignation 
and misplaced vanity of the liberals depriving him 
of the title Generalissimo, or at least of Captain- 
General, he being he said in fact the oldest Captain- 
General of Spain. * * He spoke with less bitterness 
of Ferdinand and with more of Don Carlos than I 
expected. He acquiesced, indeed, in the somewhat 
unmeasured epithets with which I stigmatized Fer- 
dinand’s character and conduct; but when I said 
that celué-ci, meaning Carlos, though a devot and a 
bigot, was ‘plus honnéte homme,’ he said how can 
any man deserve the title of ‘honnéte,” who would 
be ready, at the dictation of any silly or wicked 
beast of a priest or friar, to stab his best friend or to 

a torch to light a pile to burn father, mother, 
brother, wife, child, or all his dearest connections ? 
He might not think this dishonest or wrong, but all 
that the world more justly dreaded or hated, he had 
the faculty of thinking right, and to the utmost of 
his power of carrying into execution. * * He said 
he had been reduced to great distress and degrada- 
tion; but I found his spirits less depressed and his 
conversation more natural and frank than I ex- 
pected. I asked if he saw Don Francisco, and his 
manner of saying ‘no’ convinced me that that 
Prince, who is notoriously his son, had made no 
advances to him, for he somewhat earnestly ex- 
plained that it did not become him to seek his pro- 
tection, and enlarged on the opportunities he had of 
knowing the Infanta before her marriage at Rome, 
and talking of the beauty of her mother, Isabella, 
Queen of Naples, who was in all senses I believe 
the own brother of her son-in-law Francisco. Soon 
after he left me, I met on the landing-place of the 
hotel stairs a dark and somewhat stately lady, evi- 
dently of a southern climate, carried by two or three 
servants on a footstool to the story above our apart- 
ment, and, on inquiry, I found it was the Duchesse 
de Ineca (at least so called), who is the daughter of 
the Prince of the Peace, and issue of his marriage 
with the Bourbon Infanta and Princess, and who, as 
above related, possesses no inconsiderable portion of 
his landed property. But she neither allows him a 
sixpence out of them, or keeps up any intercourse 
with him. She is married to a Roman prince; but 
his royal consort’s children and connections seem to 
treat him with the same insensibility, harshness, and 
cruelty as his mistress and wife the Tudo, and all 
that depend on her, She is living in comparative 





splendour at Madrid, while her husband is training 
a miserable existence as a pensioner or almost beggar | 
in Paris, surrounded by relations, acknowledged or 
unacknowledged children, grandchildren, and what 
not—Infants, Princesses, Duchesses, etc., not one | 
of which condescends to take the slightest notice of | 
him, or show the least tenderness, regard, or interest 
about one to whom some owe their station and riches, 
and all more or less their very existence !” 

A scattered anecdote or two is all we can 
allow ourselves to glean from the Northern courts. 
When at Berlin Lord Holland was a frequent 
guest at the Princess Henry’s.— 

“ The etiquette established by Frederick, in con- 
sequence of some uncourtly repartees from foreign 
ministers, and, I believe, from Mr. Hugh Elliot in 
particular, was still in full force; and, whenever a 
royal personage sat down to table, all the diplo- 
matick corps were obliged to retire. The exclusion 
did not extend to foreigners who had no employ- 
ment: it was rather a whimsical exhibition to ob- 
serve our minister, and other diplomats, start like 
guilty things, and withdraw, as the organ in the 
German clock of her Royal Highness’s apartment 
began to summon us with a tune to supper, at 
eleven.” 

Frederick the Sixth, King of Denmark, was at 
Vienna during the celebrated Congress of 1814 
and the distribution of territories.— 

“ The value of each cession respectively was esti- 
mated by the number of inhabitants, and in diplo- 
matick language the ceasion was described as that of 
so many souls or ames. Now, there was no acces- 
sion of territory to Denmark, but, on the contrary, 
some small diminution. The King was much 
courted during the negotiations, and treated with 
friendly cordiality and personal friendship by the 
Emperor of Austria. That high personage, on his 
taking leave, complimented him most warmly on 
his attainments and good conduct, and the golden 
opinion they had acquired. ‘ Pendant votre séjour 
ici (said he), votre Majesté a gagné tous les cceurs.’ 
‘Mais pas une seule ame,’ replied somewhat caus- 
tickly the ill-requited sovereign of a well-governed 
people.” 

As the whole volume is of the same character, 
our readers can judge from the extracts we have 
given of its general merits. 





MINOR POETRY. 
Poems. By W. C. Bennett. Chapman & Hall. 


Poems. 

lishers. 
Nor a few are the volumes of verse on our table 
the ‘‘evil day” for considering which has been 
put off because of there being ‘‘a heaviness 
under the sun :’’—but one or two were reserved 
in the midst of the hurry of last year’s close for 
some quieter time when their worth could be 
more deliberately tested and more fairly dis- 
played. While we cannot exactly class the 
two names which head this article in the list of 
full and accomplished poets,—we can by no 
means permit ourselves to introduce them to our 
readers under that heading which it is our habit 
to employ in discussing the ‘ Poetry of the 
Million.’ 

We allude to Mr. W. C. Bennett’s and Mr. 
Allingham’s collections of Poems:—the truth, 
thought, freshness, and feeling of which have 
by comparison driven us back to the time 
when rhymesters such as Mrs. Robinson, Mrs. 
West, and Mrs. Opie (no disrespect to her 
powers as a novelist), or such little less feminine 
writers of namby-pamby as the Rev. Mr. Whalley, 
were accepted as poets of the second class in 
England. If ours, as some say, be an age 
when few read poetry,—ii is one when many 
write it with rh a felicity, and a true vo- 
cation totally unknown among the corresponding 
class at the commencement of the century. The 
habit (we will not depreciate it by calling it the 
fashion) of dealing with the things and themes 


By William Allingham. Same Pub- 


of small use to him whose garden, 





of real life, has exercised a beneficial effect on 


silly old Pastoral with its Vauxhall Tem, 


its Dresden-China Florizels and Perdita, am 
- . 
or meadow-pictures must really camel 
home flowers or our evening paths, else a 
become utterly pale and not to Ee dntingeas 
one from the other. We cannot clothe the 
mourners who are our near neighbours 
dear friends in old suits of stage-fustian, The 
tawdry shabbiness of such a fancy dress 
home to us when the forms and faces underneath 
are familiar ones. There must be some 
to nature, some propriety of feeling, some fresh, 
ness of imagery,—or the popular and domestic 
themes which it is now the custom to treat 
gain neither audience nor acceptance. But Mp 
Bennett has far more than the average amo 
of school merit. He has combinations of familigg 
images which are his own,—a choice of lan. 
guage, too, not to be referred to any model, Wp 
are familiar with the Watteau and Boucher ye, 
sion of the “ Seasons,”—with the classical 
sentments on vase and frieze,—with the home 
truths on the cottage-wall in which corn stan, 
for Autumn and ice for Winter; but the mixtu, 
of fancy with known objects has rarely been mor 
delicately and simply given than in the folloy. 
ing four vignette verses.— 


The Seasons. 
A blue-eyed child that sits amid the noon, 
O’erhung with a laburnum’s drooping sprays, 
Singing her little songs, while softly round 
Along the grass the chequered sunshine plays. 


All beauty that is throned in womanhood, 
Pacing a summer garden’s fountained w: 

That stoops to smooth a glossy spaniel down, 
To hide her blushing cheek from one who talks. 


A happy mother with her fair-faced girls, 
In whose sweet Spring again her youth she sees, 
With shout and dance and laugh and bound and som, 
Stripping an autumn orchard’s laden trees. 


poetical sincerity. The artificial flowers of ty 


An aged woman in a wintry room ; 

Frost on the pane,—without, the whirling snow 
Reading old letters of her far-off youth, 

Of pleasures past and griefs of long ago. 


Of another kind, the following song be 
to a more fanciful order of poetry,—and seems 
to us very graceful.— 

Song. 
Prithee, what hath snared thee, heart? 
Is it, say, a honied lip, 
O’er whose coral bloom thy thought, 
Bee-like hovering, hath been caught, 
And but loitering there to sip, 
From its sweetness could not part? 
Prithee, what hath snared thee, heart? 


What hath caught thee, fancy mine 

Is it, say, a laughing eye, 

The fair heaven of whose blue 

Idly thou went’st wandering through, 
Till thou, silly butterfly, 

Couldst not quit its charmed sunshine? 
What hath caught thee, fancy mine? 


What hath witched thee, sober thought? 
Say, was it a diamond wit, 

That as thou wast straying near, 

With its spells so took thine ear 

That thou couldst not fly from it, 

All in strange enchantment caught? 
What hath witched thee, sober thought 


No, though lip and wit, awhile, 

And the glory of an eye, 

You, perchance, had captive held ; 
Soon their charms you back had spelled, 
Soon their witchery learned to fly. 
Prisoners to her smile ye be; 

What from that shall set you free? 


Mr. Bennett, however, from time to tim 
attempts themes higher than these, anda 
infelicitously : —as will be seen in our um 
quotation.— 

Chorus from an unfinished Tragedy on the Falla Mes 
CHORUS OF ACH AN SLAVES. 
Epode 1. 
O shame! O fear and pain! ye make life weary, 
A burden hard to bear ; 
The way of death at times seems not more dreary 
Than ours through dark despair. b 
What is our lot? Toil; toil that knows no ceasing: 
Toil wrung by those we hate ; 
Our conquerors’ heaped-up stores of wealth increasing 
Our hinds upbuild their state. 
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Strophe 1. 
our chainless fathers giving 
al toot, wealth they freely gave 
stranger, who in thee are living? 
OTe Dorian and the slave. 
race that, in ae departed, 
kings to thee alone, 
oo till thy vallies, broken hearted, 
y fields no more their own. 
Antistrophe 1. 
proad Pamissus ! still, with many a winding, 
Cast orryrough vale, by vine-clad hill, 
wandering on, thy sunny waters finding 
bad All - ae —— lovely still ; y 
on thy banks the bright wild-flowers are growing ; 
sal They gaze from out thy waves ; 
now the grassy banks that watch thee flowing, 
as Give back the tread of slaves. 


Epode 2. 
strong-walled Andania! heaven-founded, 
— herves’ dwelling-place, 
Nomore within thee, as of old, surrounded 
glory, rule our race. 

Within thy stony halls, at ease reclining, 

Their feast the strangers hold ; _ 
for them our maidens’ hands are garlands twining, 

The wreaths we wore of old; 
dar old ancestral goblets, high o’erbubbling 

With wine we may not taste, 
for them they crown, while thoughts, old thoughts are 


in 
eudene, with trembling haste. 
Strophe 2. , 
0 more the brazen helm are clasping ; 

alia shield no more they H 

Nomore their hands the freeman’s sword are grasping, 

As once, in bygone days. pom 

No; we whose sires, the slaughtered foeman spoiling, 

. Away the rich arms tore, S 

Or bew the wood or at the cornmill toiling, 
Of glory dream no more. 
Antistrophe 2. 
life! O load too heavy for our bearing! 
We fain would lay thee by: 
Als! alas! bereft of hope—despairing, 
At times "t were sweet to die! 
And why then live ? The hope of vengeance, swelling 
Within us, lights our lot : 
(h! might our tongues but of their woes be telling, 
Our own were then forgot. 

Some of the best pages in this volume are 
those traced with votive verses. Poems of this 
cass, however, often lose general interest in 
proportion as they are personally distinctive and 
viluable—Many of the domestic lyrics and 
tketches of the life and sorrow that lie around 
or daily paths have been published elsewhere ; 
amd the knowledge of this compels us to hold 
ow hand,—with the tolerable certainty that we 
shall meet Mr. Bennett again, and the strong 
impression that we shall meet him in forms of 

power and beauty than those in which 

is thoughts are here cast. His spirit is the 

irit of progress, or the manner ill represents 
mind of the artificer. 

Mr. Allingham has possibly more power 

8 P 7 P 
md more fancy than Mr. Bennett; but he 
isless clear of conceit. Not merely his rhymes, 
but also the ideas and pictures which they frame 
P y 
ae often referable to the popular model,—the 
trusty and well-beloved Laureate of Her Majesty. 
in the very first poem in the volume, 
‘The Pilot's Pretty Daughter,’ he at once 
breaks with the artless abruptness of his pro- 
totype into his subject, as under.— 
The harbour banks, all glittering gay, 
Laughed in their turn no sad adieu 
In parting from a fair Spring day 
That laughingly withdrew. 
brilliant clouds, piled round the sea 

And hills, had left blue zenith free 

Por last lark earliest star to greet ; 

When, for the crowning vernal sweet, 

Along my path I chanced to meet 

The Pilot’s pretty Daughter. 
Here, however, is a wild and haunting strain 
of which the inspiration is more individual. 
Js much of the fantastic solemnity of our 
Elizabethan drama-dirges in its music.— 
Madness. 
“The Monument woos me.” 
Second Maiden’s Tragedy. 
Everything that seeks to do thee harm 
Hearkens to the song that I am singing. 
Sly and winding worm is in his hole, 
W shrewmiee listen in their burrow ; 
asps are nested by thee, but the charm 
Keeps that yellow robber-band from stinging; 





In thy bed of clay the howking mole 
Bores no tunnel thorough. 
Now that day from heaven is gone, 
Thou art smoothly dreaming on,— 
Not to waken with the dawn. 


Only now the moaning of the breeze 
Answers to the song that I am singing. 
In the moonlit dyke the crouching hare 
Raises up her watchful ears to listen ; 
From the blackness of the ghostly trees 
Swift and silent bats like Dreams are winging ; 
Round the grassy hummocks here and there 
Elfen tapers glisten. 

Whilst the wind’s sad tale is told, 

Thou art lapt up from the cold 

In a blanket made of mould. 
Many nights and many days have heard 
Songs of mine like that I am singing; 
By the sun, or by this paler round ; 
In the dark, when shrouded stars are weeping ; 
When the old tower shakes his ivy-beard ; 
When the skiey thunder-bells are ringing ; 
Hurtful things that live below the ground 
From thy pillow keeping. 

And when I have leave to die, 

Then an Angel from the sky 

Comes to wateh us where we lie. 


In contrast with this we may offer a more 
tranquil picture, in which our readers will 
agree that there is much serene beauty; while 
we imagine that few will dispute our protest 
against the verb, the line, and the epithet, 
marked below in italics.— 


An Autumn Evening. 
Queen Autumn now makes progress through the land, 
That loyally hath spread along her way 
A golden carpet, prankt with many a band 
Of broidered tlowers and leafage clustering gay. 


The tapestries of the tissued clouds on high, 
Rich with the changing glories of the heaven, 
Mass round a vaulting of the purest sky 
That e’en to festal season can be given. 


And tall tree-arches, hung with scented wreaths 
And studded with warm fruit, cope every road ; 
And everywhere a busy joy outbreathes ; 
And Plenty’s wide-mouthed horn is overflowed. 


Lately, when this good time was at its best, 

One evening found me, with half-wearied pace, 
Climbing a hill against the lighted West, 

A cool air softly flowing on my face. 


I reached the top: the calm and gorgeous sky 
Bathed a broad harvest-view in double gold; 
Sheaf-tented fields of bloodless victory ; 
Stacked farms, emb d in their leafy fold, 


Pillared with light blue smoke ;—grass-shaded hill 

And brown ploughed-land, their graver colourings lent ; 
And some few heads of corn ungathered still, 

Like agéd men to earth, their cradle, bent. 





And reapers, gleaners, and full carts of grain, 
With undisturbing motion and faint sound 

Fed the rich calm ; whose marge a mountain chain, 
Soaked in dream-colour, girt with Beulah bound. 


At length across an easy-falling slope, 

Down through the harvesters I sauntered slowly, 
Field after field; until I reached a group, 

A pleasant group, who were not strangers wholly. 


The Farmer, still an active man though grey, 
Stood talking to his sturdy second son, 
Who had been with the reapers all the day, 
And now put on his coat, for work was done. 
And two as lovely girls as ever breathed, 
A slender, blue-eyed, golden-headed pair, 
Laughed with a little nephew whilst he wreathed 
Red poppies through his younger sister’s hair. 
I joined the party, at their warm request. 
The cheerful dame, outside the cottage-door, 
Welcomed her cheerful people and their guest, 
Then hastened to display her choicest store. + 
The children running to a poor lame boy, 
Whose crutches, on the stool beside him leaning, 
Seemed in his book forgot,—with eager joy 
Gave him the crowded flowers that formed their gleaning. 
With humble wisdom, biotless merriment, 
In that low, gentle-simple, plain abode, 
Delightful was the evening that I spent ; 
Closed with a quiet worshipping of God. 
And loitering home—all worldly feelings stilled— 
Unclouded peace, a supermortal boon, 
Fiiled all my soul: as heaven and earth were filled 
With the white glory of the Harvest Moon. 

There are love-verses, too, which, for those 
who like such dainty ware, are well worthy of 
acceptance,—quaint emblems, also symbolizing 
the poets in flowers :—much minor poetry, in 
short, of superior quality, and which promises 
still better works to come from its writer, sup- 
posing his present efforts to receive a fair 
amount of encouragement and favour. Whereas 
the most vigorous growths of the forest are 


| hardened into vigour by storms, plants of greater 





delicacy and grace will hardly reach their full 
maturity without genial sunshine. 





Scenes from Italian Life. By L. Mariotti. 

Newby. 

As a sketcher of manners, as a panoramic 
painter of life and scenery as they exist on the 
southern side of the Italian Alps, Signor Mariotti 
is a welcome guest at our literary fireside. The 
vivacious style of his country and the slight trace 
of a foreign accent lend a particular charm to 
his narrative impossible to Celt or Saxon. In 
the winter evenings of the north few things 
are pleasanter than to listen to his wild and 
picturesque stories,—whether the tale tell of 
silent priests and divinely-beautiful Castellane, 
of gay young Roman cavaliers and dark-browed 
student-like conspirators, of rustic peasants and 
picturesque banditti,—whether the scene be laid 
In stately Genoa or in the disconsolate Queen 
of the Adriatic, on the level Campagna of Rome 
or up in the desolate solitudes of the Umbrian 
Apennines :—the same cloudless sky and burn- 
ing sun are overall. Balmy airs seem to cool 
the temples,—varied tints to enchant the eye 
wearied with the monotony of street and mist, 
—and touches of romance excite the fancy to 
stray an hour or two out of the dull regions of 
fact. 

In his present sketches Signor Mariotti seems 
to us somewhat more Italian and Latinistic in 
his style than in his former works. Had the 
volume not borne his name on its title-page, we 
should have thought it a spirited translation 
from a work written in a foreign idiom. We 
noticed a number of words during its perusal 
which cannot claim a right to pass current 
except as Latin from the usage of any ac- 
cepted author. Signor Mariotti’s English 
vocabulary is so copious, that we are sure 
he will be able to substitute terms for the 
expressions objected to which wil] be more 
pleasing to the ears of those who are ‘ to the 
manner born.” The substance of his book 
consists of tales and sketches,—partly at least 
founded on actual fact, but all of them brief, 
vehement, and fragmentary. The chapters 
entitled ‘Jacopo Ruftini,’ ‘ Montenero,’ and 
‘ Hilda d’Ehrenburg’ are particularly dramatic; 
but we must also say, that in these stories— 
and in that especially which professes to tell 
the prison story of Ruffini, the devoted patriot 
and early friend of Mazzini, of whose career 
the Triumvir has written so touching an ac- 
count,—a levity and a licence are assumed in 
the dramatic treatment of the themes which 
cannot fail to be offensive to many readers. 

We had marked several passages for extract, 
—but on consideration we think it better to 
give so much of one story as will convey to the 
reader its chief features of interest. This will 
enable Signor Mariotti to exhibit his materials 
and his method with more advantage than in 
the mosaic mode of extract. We select the 
story entitled ‘ Romiti’ for this purpose.— 

“We were a small group of Italians, far away, 
beyond the Atlantic. It is astonishing to think what 
feelings of brotherhood four thousand miles from home 
will bring up amongst the children of the same land, 
Our talk was of home. The dark-browed Sicilian, 
the fair Lombard, the slim Florentine, the fleshy 
Bolognese, each had a tale of the days of their 
youth. But the great man of the night was Romeo 
Romiti. Romiti, a fellow of well-known daring, the 
hero of many a Carbonari tale; the adventurer of 
unexhausted devices and endless disguises, a sort of 
flibbertigibbet to mystify police officers, and give 
gendarmes the slip. Every man has his own pecu- 
liar bent and vocation. His delight was to run his 
neck into a noose, only to exhibit his dexterity in 
getting it out again. His birth-place was Ravenna, 
There was hardly a corner of the globe he had not 
visited, His business in life was to worry the offi- 
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cials of all the Italian States—chiefly of his native 
Pontifical Government. ‘He sat at the head of the 
table. He was middle-aged, middle-sized, red- 
haired, with a short-cropped, thick, bristling, red 
beard. Razors were a superfluous contrivance, so 
far as he was concerned. He had small grey eyes, 
restless, twinkling; for breadth of shoulders, and 
muscular might, he could not be easily matched 
either in the Old World or the New. ‘An earth- 
quake?’ he said,—‘ Yes, I can te!l you what it is 
like. It was in February, 1834. I was a guest of 
Don Marzio Pignatelli, in Aquila, of Abruzzo.’"— 
* * * ‘So you sleep proof against thunder and 
earthquake, do you? (said Don Marzio)—I con- 
gratulate you: the shock was enough to rouse the 
dead from their graves I tell you.’—‘I always 
thought it was a dream of yours, Don Marzio,’ 
interposed my host's better half, languidly. ‘It 
is a dreadful bore, I declare to be disturbed in 
your first slumbers, and scared out of your wits, 
and from no better reason than that your husband 
has eaten pork and is labouring under a night- 
mare.’—‘A night-mare! a dream of mine!’ retorted 
the amateur coffee-maker. ‘And St. Francis, who 
has dropped his ball last night; and the procession 
of the Capuchins, and the whole town in alarm—is 
that all a dream, too?\—‘ Well, well,’ I interposed, 
willing to reconcile. ‘A good conscience and easy 
slumbers, you know. I heard nothing of this—I 
never heard anything like an earthquake in my life. 
Not in Naples where I was for two seasons ; not at 
Lima, or in Chili where they are an almost nightly 
entertainment.— Well I should like to know what it 
is like!’ These were magic words. The sound had 
not quite died away, when the feet I stood on seemed 
suddenly seized with the cramp. Cup and coffee- 
pot dropped as dead from Don Marzio’s hand as the 
ball from St. Francis’s palm. There was a rush as 
if of many waters; and, for about ten seconds, my 
head was overwhelmed by awful dizziness, which 
numbed and paralyzed all sensation. Don Marzio, 
in form an athlete, in heart a lion, but a man of 
sudden, sanguine temperament, bustled up and 
darted out of the room with the ease of a man 
never burdened with a wife, with kith or kin. 
Donna Betta, a portly matron, also rose instinctively ; 
but I—I never could account for the odd freak, laid 
hold of her arm, bidding her stay. The roar of 
eight hundred houses—or how many more can there 
be in Aquila ?—all reeling and quaking, the yells of 
ten thousand voices in sudden agony had wholly 
subsided ere I allowed the poor woman calmly and 
majestically to waddle up to her good man in the 
garden. That, I suppose, was my notion of an 
orderly retreat. Rosalbina had flown from a window 
into the lawn like a bird. Thank God, we found 
ourselves all in the open air under the broad canopy 
of heaven. We began to count heads. Yes, there 
we all stood, cook, laundry-maid, dairy-maids, 
stable-boys, all as obedient to the awful summons as 
the best disciplined troops at the first roll of the 
drum. Itwas February,as I have twice observed ; and 
we were in the heart of the highest Apennines. The 
day was rather fine, but pinching cold: and when 
the fever of the first terror abated, the lady and 
young lady began to shiver in every limb. No one 
dared to break silence: but Don Marzio’s eye 
wandered significantly enough from one to another 
countenance in that awe-stricken group. There 
was no mistaking his appeal. Yet, one after 
another, his menials and labourers returned his 
gaze with well-acted perplexity. No one so dull 
of apprehension as those who will not understand. 
My good friends, I was three and twenty. I had 
had my trials and could boast of pretty narrow 
escapes. I may have been reckless, perhaps, in my 
days. I smiled dimly, nodded to the old gentle- 
man, clapped my hands cheerily, and the next 
moment was once more where no man in Aquila 
would that moment have liked to be for the world 
—under a roof. I made a huge armful of cloaks 
and blankets, snapped up every rag with all the 
haste of a marauding party; and moved towards the 
door, tottering under the incumbrance. But now, 
the dreaded crisis was at hand. Earthquakes, it is 
well known, proceed by action and reaction. The 
second shock, I was aware, must be imminent. I 
had just touched the threshold, and stood under the 
porch, when that curious spasmodic sensation once 





more st‘ffened. every muscle in my limbs. Presently 
I felt myself lifted up from the ground. I was now 
under the portico, and was hurled against the pillar 
on my right; the rebound again drove me to the 
post on the opposite side; and after being thus re- 
peatedly tossed and buffeted from right to left, like a 
shuttlecock, I was thrust down, outwards, on the 
ground on my head, with all that bundle of rags— 
having tumbled headlong the whole range of the 
four marble steps of the entrance. The harm, 
however, was not so great asthe fright: and, thanks 
to my gallant devotion, the whole party were 
wrapped and blanketed, till they looked like a party 
of wild Indians: we stood now on comparatively 
firm ground, and had leisure to look about us. 
Don Marzio’s garden was open and spacious, being 
bounded on three sides by the half-crumbling wall 
of the town. On the fourth side was the house, a 
good substantial fabric, but now miserably shakey 
and ricketty. Close by the house was the chapel 
of the Ursuline convent, and above that its slender 
spire rose, chaste and stainless, ‘ pointing the way 
to Heaven.’ Any rational being might have deemed 
himself sufficiently removed from brick and mortar, 
and, in so far, out of harm’s way. Not so Don 
Marzio. He pointed to the shadow of that spire, 
which in the pale wintry sunset stretched all the 
way across his garden, and by a strange perversion 
of judgment, he contended that so fur as the shadow 
extended, there might also the body that cast it, 
reach in its fall; for fall it obviously must; and as 
the danger was pressing, he deemed it unwise to 
discuss which of the four cardinal points the tower 
might feel a leaning towards, whenever, under the 
impulse of the subterranean scourge, it would ‘ look 
around and choose its ground.’ Don Marzio was 
gifted with animal courage, and even nerve, propor- 
tionate to the might of his stalwart frame. But 
then his was merely a combative spirit. Thews and 
sinews were of no avail in the case. The garden 
was no breathing ground for him, and he resolved 
upon prompt emigration. The people of Aquila, as 
indeed, you may well know, of most towns in Southern 
Italy, have the habit of—consequently a peculiar 
talent for—earthquakes. They know how to deal 
with them, and are seldom caught unprepared. Two 
hundred yards outside the town gate, there is half a 
square mile of table-land on the summit of a hill: 
a market-place in days of ease: a harbour of refuge 
in the urgency of peril. From the first dropping of 
the earth-ball from the hand of their guardian saint, 
the most farsighted amongst the inhabitants had 
been busy pitching their tents. The whole popula- 
tion—those, that is, who had escaped unscathed by 
flying tiles and chimney-pots, were now swarming 
there: pulling, pushing, hauling and hammering 
away for very life: with women fainting, children 
screeching, Capuchins preaching. It was like a 
little rehearsal of doomsday. Don Marzio,a prudent 
housekeeper, had the latch-key of a private door at 
the back of the garden. He threw it open: not 
without a misgiving at the moss-grown wall over 
head. That night the very stars did not seem to him 
sufficiently firm-nailed to the firmament! His family 
and dependents trooped after him, eager to follow. 
Rosalbina looked back—at one who was left behind. 
Don Marzio felt he owed me at least one word of 
leave-taking. He hemmed twice, came back two 
steps, and gave me a feverish shake of the hand. ‘I 
am heartily sorry for you, my boy; he cried. A 
Juoruscito, as I may say, a bird-in-the-bush—you 
dare not show your nose outside the door. You 
would not compromise yourselfalone, you know, but 
all of us, and our friends, we must leave you, safe 
enough here—I dare say.’ With a stolen glance at 
the Ursuline spire, ‘ but—you see— imperative duties, 
—head of a family—take care of the females—and 
so, God bless you!’—With this he left me there, 
under the ‘ deadly shade’ of the steeple—deadlier to 
him than the Upas-tree; ordered his little household 
band out, and away they filed, one by one, the ‘ Head 
of the Family’ manfully closing the rear. * * 

“I was alone—alone with the earthquake. * * 
There was a wood-cellar in one of the out-houses, ac- 
cess to which was easy and safe. One of my host's 
domestics had slipped flint and steel into my hands. 
Tn less than half-an-hour'’s time, a cheerful fire was 
crackling before me. I drew forth an old lumbering 
arm-chair from the wood-cellar, together with my 





provision of fuel. I shrouded myself in the 
folds of one of Don Marzio’s riding cloaks; I aa 
folded arms, my eyes rivetted on the rising tae 


summoning all my spirits round my heart, and 


it to bear up. The sun had long set. tae 
gleam of a sickly twilight rapidly faded, A ht 
damp north-east wind swept over the earth: ¢h; 
black, ragged clouds flittcd before it, like: 
ghosts. A stray star twinkled here and there int 
firmament, and the sickle-shaped moon hung on th; 
west. But the light of those pale luminaries 
wan and fitful. They seemed to be aware of th 
hopelessness of their struggle, and to mourn in ant, 
cipation of the moment when they should faint j 
fight, and unrelieved darkness should lord it overt 
fields of the heavens. The town of Aquila, or ‘th, 
Eagle,’ as the natives name it, is perched, eagle lik 
on the brow of an abrupt cliff, in the bosom of th 
loftiest Apennines. Monte Reale, Monte Veling 
and the giant of the whole chain, the ‘ Gran 
d'Italia’ look down upon it from their exalted throne 
Within the shelter of that massive armour, the tom 
might well seem invulnerable to time and man, Bu 
now, as I gazed despondingly round, the very hij 
everlasting seemed rocking from their foundation 
and their crests nodding destruction. Which of tho: 
mighty peaks was to open the fire of hell's 
upon us? Was not Etna once as still and dark a 
yonder ‘ Great Rock,’ and yet it now glares by night 
with its ominous beacon, and cities and kingdony 
have been swept away at its base. Two hoes 
passed away in gloomy meditation. The whole tom 
was a desert. The camp meeting of the unhousej 
Aquilani was held somewhere in the distance: i 
confused murmur reached me not. Only my nej 
bours, the Ursuline nuns, were up and awake, Witt 
shrinking delicacy, dreading the look and touch¢ 
the profane even more than the walls of their prism. 
house, they had stood their ground with the heroim 
of true faith, and reared their temporary asylun 
under their vine-canopied bowers, within the shade 
of the cloisters. A high garden-wall alone separated 
me from the holy virgins. They were watching anj 
kneeling. Every note from their silver voices sant 
deep in my heart, and impressed me with something 
of that pious confidence, of that imploring fervou, 
with which they addressed their guardian angels and 
saints. Two hours had passed. The awfulnes of 
prevailing tranquillity, the genial warmth of my fir, 
and the sweet monotony of that low mournful chant 
ing, were by degrees gliding into my troubled sense, 
and lulling them into a treacherous security, 
‘ Just so,’ I reasoned, ‘shock and countershock. 
The terrible scourge has by this time exhausted 
its strength. It was only a farce after al. 
Much ado about nothing. The people of this 
town have become so familiar with the earth 
quake, that they make a carnival of it. By thi 
time, they are perhaps feasting and rioting unde 
their booths. Ho! am [ the only craven here? 
And had I not my desire? Am I not now on speal- 
ing terms with an earthquake 2’ Again my words 
conjured up the waking enemy. A low, hollor, 
rumbling noise, as if from many hundred miles’ ds- 
tance, was heard coming rapidly onward along the 
whole line of the Apennines. It reached us it 
seemed to stop underneath our feet, and sudden 
changing its horizontal for a vertical direction, t 
burst upwards. The whole earth heaved withs 
sudden pang ; it then gave a backward bound, even 
as a vessel shippingasea. The motion then became 
undulatory, and spread far and wide, as the repot 
of a cannon, awakening every echo in the mounta 
There was a rattle and clatter in the town, as ifofs 
thousand waggons shooting down paving stones. 
Ursuline steeple waved in the air like a reed vet 
by the blast. The chair I stood on was all be 
capsized, and the fire at my feet was overthrow. 
The very vault of heaven swung to and fro, ebbing 
and heaving with the general convulsion. The 
ful psalmody in the neighbouring ground broke shet 
abruptly. The chorus of many feminine voices # 
forth but one rending shriek. ‘The clamour of mat! 
thousands of the town-folk from their encampmet 
gave its wakeful response. Then the dead silence 
of consternation ensued. I picked up every sich 
and brand that had been scattered about, 
myself in my chair, and hung down my head. ‘ 
black hounds,’ I mused, ‘hunt im couples. Now ft 
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re ion!’ I had not many minutes to 
ts Prin the iron-hoofed steeds and heavy wheels 
of the state chariot of the Prince of Darkness were 
heard tramping and rattling in their course. Once 
re the subterranean avalanche gathered and burst. 
Once more the ground beneath throbbed and heaved 
with rending travail. Once more heaven and 
. seemed to yearn to each other; and the embers 
of my watchfire were cast upwards and strewn 
gsunder. It was an awful, long winter night. The 
same sable clouds rioting in the sky, the same cruel 
gind moaning angrily through the chinks and cre- 
yices of many a shattered edifice. Solitude, the 
chillness of night, and the vagueness, even more than 
the inevitableness, of the danger, wrought fearfully 
m my exhausted frame. Stupor and lethargy soon 
followed those brief moments of speechless excite- 
ment, Bewildered imagination peopled the air with 
vague, unutterable terrors. Legions of phantoms 
rted on those misshapen clouds. The clash of a 
thousand swords was borne on the wind. Tongues 
of living flame danced and quivered in every direc- 
tion. The firmament seemed all burning with them. 
I aw myself alone, helpless, hopeless, the miserable 
butt of all the rage of warring elements. It was an 
uncomfortable night. ‘Ten and twelve times was the 
dreadful visitation reproduced between sunset and 
sunrise, and every shock found me more utterly 
unerved; and the sullen, silent resignation with 
which I recomposed and trimmed my fire had 
something in it consummately abject, by the side of 
the doleful accents with which the poor half-hoarse 
nuns, my neighbours, called on their blessed Virgin 
for protection. The breaking morn found me utterly 
demoralised ; and when Don Marzio’s servants had 
so far recovered from their panic as to intrude upon 
ny solitude, and offer their services for the erection 
of my tent in the garden, I had hardly breath 
enough left to welcome them. Under that tent I 
days and nights during all the remainder of 
ebruary. The shocks though diminished in strength, 
almost nightly roused us from our rest. But the 
people of Aquila soon learned to despise them. By 
one, by two, by three, they sought the threshold of 
their dismantled homcs. Last of all, Don Marzio 
folded his tent. His fears having, finally, so far 
given way, as to allow him to think of something 
besides himself, he exerted himself to free me from 
confinement. He furnished me with faithful guides, 
by whose aid I reached the sea-coast. Here a Maltese 
vessel was waiting to waft me to a land of freedom 
and security. I can tell you, my friends, from that 
time I was cured for ever of all curiosity about earth- 
quakes,” 

The recital of this incident need not deter the 
reader in search of more marvellous stories from 
taking up Signor Mariotti’s volume. In ‘ Nina’ 
and in ‘Natale Ferroni’ the agents of super- 
stition are called into action,—and with some 
degree of success as regards the startling effects 
produced on excitable imaginations. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Evenings at Donaldson Manor ; or, the Christmas 
Guest. By Maria J. M‘Intosh, Author of ‘Charms 
and Counter-charms.’ Edited by Cecil Hartley, 
MA—Happy Evenings ; or, the Literary Institu- 
tion at Home. By Clara Lucas Balfour, Author of 
‘The Women of Scripture,’ &c.——We couple this 
English and this American book together, merely 

they are of the same sex and among the 
last of the Christmas Books. Of the former we 
need say little, since Mr. Cecil Hartley exhausts 
the subject in his preface of “fond and proud greet- 
ing to a transatlantic sister, worthy of all honour 
and affection, . . . whose writings are tender, grace- 
fil, and elegant in manner; their morals simply 
and unstrainedly developed, being invariably ex- 
ent, generously exciting, stimulating, encou- 
mging all the noblest energies of our nature.” 
T such an orchestral burst of praise to the 
tune of Barnum (for Barnum surely should be 
allowed to be immortalized in his tune, as well as 
Lord Macdonald in his Reel, or the Duchess of 
in her Fancy), our small solo of approval 
Would sound but “ scrannel” and paltry, 
With no more music than a snipe, 
Sterne says, Accordingly, we will merely say, 





that ‘Evenings at Donaldson Manor’ is an olla of 
tales and verse ; the best of the latter being not by 
“the sweetest, gentlest, most cheerful and soul- 
elevating Miss M‘Intosh” (to quote Mr. Cecil 
Hartley again), but by Mrs. Hemans and by 
Mr. Sprague. Regarding ‘Happy Evenings,’ we 
might have been somewhat puzzled, save for its 
second title. The name of its authoress is asso- 
ciated with many ‘Literary Institutions,” at which 
we believe she has read or lectured, and the pre- 
sent book appears to be mainly made up from her 
readings and lectures :—for what age of readers in- 
tended it is not so easy to decide. The topics are, 
many of them, too old and too questionable for 
youthful discussion. In spite of the imaginary 
debates about such intricate matters as Mil- 
ton’s idea of women, as Witchcraft, as Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu’s glories and that which tar- 
nished them, &c.,—we cannot fancy any one of the 
three subjects furnishing the fittest matter for con- 
verse among young persons gathered for ‘‘a happy 
evening.” On the other hand, for the serious 
there is too much flower, too little fruit,—as 
Sir Walter Scott said of some poet whom he desired 
“to let down easily.” If we be right in our con- 
jecture as to the source whence the materials for 
this volume are derived, we think that an honest 
and straightforward reprint, in the form of essays, 
lectures, or reported readings, might have better 
served the writer, as better calculated to attract 
the reader, than this half-and-half setting of grown- 
up speculations in such a trivial framework as can 
but suit those who are at a considerable distance 
from their teens. 

A Treatise on Grammatical Punctuation. B 
John Wilson.—This is an American reprint, wit 
some alterations and additions, of a work published 
in this country about six yearsago. In it the sub- 
ject of punctuation is discussed with great care and 
minuteness. All necessary rules, with their ex- 
ceptions, are clearly stated. There are numerous 
illustrative examples and suitable exercises. Whe- 
ther the subject is of sufficient importance to re- 
quire so large a work may be fairly questioned. 
Not that we mean to insinuate any doubt as to the 
necessity of correct punctuation in order to make 
the meaning of what is written easily understood ; 
but it appears to us, that no one who is possessed 
of common sense, and acquainted with what may 
be found in ordinary English grammars, needs any 
such elaborate treatise as the present to enable him 
to put his stops correctly. Many of the rules and 
exceptions here given are, after all, nothing more 
than expressions of the obvious principle, that the 
punctuation of a sentence must depend on its 
meaning. Another good rule is, to consider how 
it would require to be read aloud in order to be 
clearly understood by the hearer. 
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TAXES ON KNOWLEDGE. 

THE movement, separate or combined, in favour 
of an entire abolition of the taxes on knowledge 
grows apace. Several important meetings have 
recently been held—in the City of London, in 
Manchester, in Leeds, and in other places—to 

rotest against their longer continuance. The 
Remunese Stamp Abolition Committee have pre- 
sented a petition, in the name of the new Society, to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in which they ask 
him to do a great right or a great wrong,—leaving 
him the option. We fail to catch the joke, or to feel 
the argument of this suggestion. On the face of 
it, there seems to be something of a schoolboy’s 
trick in their idea: and we doubt if men profess- 
ing to speak to Government in the name of public 
justice will find such a course of argument and 
suggestion as they have adopted answer their pur- 
pose.—The general question as to the policy or 
otherwise of maintaining these obnoxious imposts re- 
mains, however, before the country in all the force 
of its own merits, independently of any mistake of 
its advocates. That it has acquired a just hold on 
the public mind—that large classes have taken the 
matter up—every day brings new proofs in the sha 
of speech or of pamphlet. Mr. Charles Knight 
has contributed two effective pamphlets to the 
agitation. ‘The Struggles of a Book’—in which he 
told the story of the ‘ Penny Cyclopedia,’and showed 
that although that work is in constant demand, the 
duty on paper prevents its profitable republication 
—was issuedsome months ago. Thedetails were both 
amusing and instructive. In the second pamphlet, 
recently published, he takes into consideration the 
point of how these unjust taxes affect the interests 
of literature and literary men. The details of his. 
argument, more or less familiar to us of course, 
will be both new and interesting to readers in 
general. The importance of these taxes—as Mr. 
Knight ably proves in his supposed case of ‘The 
Fountain and the Sewer’— is not to be measured 
by the ordinary standard of the Treasury,—the 
amount of income which they yield to the State. 
— Mr. Knight says :—‘‘I have announced a ‘ Sup- 
plement’ or ‘Companion’ to the National Cyclo- 
peedia,’ which will consist of a Series of Treatises 
on Scientific, Industrial, and Social Progress. To 
produce this work as it ought to be produced, I 
must endeavour to procure the assistance of the 
best minds in the country—of the most eminent 
professors in every department of knowledge. 
Assume that this work will in quantity be equal 
to a third of ‘The National Cyclopedia,’ or four 
volumes,—I cannot secure such assistance under an 
expenditure of 2,000/. In that case I must sell at 
least 25,000 copies to cover my outlay. Such a 
risk ‘must give us pause.’ I have deferred the 
commencement of this important book until I see 
if the Government contemplate a repeal of the 
Paper Duty in the next session of Parliament ; for 
if I print 25,000 copies of this book, I shall use 
6,400 reams of paper, weighing 20 Tb. and paying 
a duty of 2s. 74d. per ream, increased by the dut 
upon the covers, whether paper or milled board, 
to 2s. 9d. a ream. Here then is a burden of 8800. 
imposed upon this undertaking. Remove the 
burden of the 880/., and I should have little hesita- 
tion in carrying out my idea. My risk in the 
greatest original expenditure, the copyright, would 
be reduced to 300. per volume, instead of being 
500/. per volume. But suppose I should hold it my 
interest to go further,—not to put the saved tax 
directly into my pocket, but to make my book 
more valuable, and therefore more extensive in 
demand, by adding the 880/. to my original esti- 
mate of the sum to be paid for copyright—by pay- 
ing 700/. per volume instead of 500/. The inevitable 
improvement and consequent popularity of my 
book might diminish my risk to a greater degree 
than the saving of the amount of the Tax. If I 
would have the very highest assistance, I must 
show my sense of its worth by the most liberal 
payment. The Paper Duty adds nothing to the 
value of my book. The readers cannot receive any 
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benefit from this large itefn of expenditure. But 
if Iam relieved from the Paper Duty, I have a 
fund in reserve which will enable me to ask the 
highest in scientific knowledge and in literary 
accomplishment for their invaluable aid. If Sir 
John Herschel would receive what Sir Charles 
Wood might be pleased to remit to me, my project 
would be comparatively safe. The fund out of 
which I could produce an unequalled book, by an 
extraordinary payment to the highest class of 
authors—the fund by which I could benefit my 
countrymen as much as by any educational grant 
—is in the hands of Parliament. Will Parliament 
let me wisely use it for the public advantage,— 
or will it continue to demand it as a small item to 
swell the Excise, in the same return with the impost 
upon gin?” 

Only too frequently the effect of the impost is 
to close the doors of legitimate and healthy literary 
enterprise altogether :—as in a case cited a few 
days ago by Mr. Robert Chambers at a public 
dinner in Edinburgh. ‘“ The ‘ Miscellany of 
‘Tracts,’ ” said Mr. Chambers, ‘‘ was closed as non- 
remunerative with a steady sale of 80,000 ; while 
it was calculated that this work, up to the end of 
last year, had paid 6,220/. ofduty. Now, had not 
this money been taken by the Government, we 
might have been advised to continue the work. 
There was a business stopped which distributed 
18,0007. a-year in the employment of labour and 
the — of retail trade,—there was an organ of 
intelligence and morality for the people of this 
country closed by the Government, as effectually 
as if they had sent the police to break the presses. 
To illustrate this matter further, we have since set 
a-going a similar work, but at three-halfpence a 
sheet, and on a somewhat more ambitious principle 
as to the grade of subjects and style of treatment. 
Driven from the penny field by the Paper Duty, 
‘we try that of three-halfpence. But of this series 
of sheets the sale is under one-half of the former. 
‘The higher price appears to be the chief cause why 
the sale is thus restricted. As the profit is but 
small, this work may have to be given up also.” 

The ‘‘ case” made out for a repeal of the paper 
duty—the first of the group of imposts known as 
taxes on knowledge—finds arguments on every 
hand. Mr. Knight has shown us how it operates 
to the prejudice of authors,—Mr. Chambers how 
it checks publishing enterprise :—there is another 
class whose interests ought not to be overlooked 
by the legislature in such a matter as the present. 
It is calculated, on what appears to be reasonable 
data, that the Taxes on Knowledge, besides the 
loss of intellectual nourishment which they occasion 
in town and country, actually keep forty thousand 
persons out of employment in London alone,— 
compositors, printers, folders, stitchers, and so 
forth, with the workers auxiliary to them. The 
number so kept out of work in the country by the 
same causes cannot be much, if at all, inferior. 
Perhaps no branch of our native industry is so 
widely established as the manufacture of paper. 
Unlike cotton, silk, pottery, hardware, hosiery, 
.and other industries, it is confined to no one dis- 
trict. The paper-mill is found on the southern 
downs,—in the lowland flats, —by the rills of Derby- 
shire,—among the fens of Cambridge,—and on the 
hills of Yorkshire. A new impetus to the trade 
would be beneficially felt, more or less, in 
every part of England. Persons accustomed to 
Measure the importance of a department of 
production by the amount which it yields to the 
State revenues are apt to fall into a great 
mistake when applying that mode of judgment 
to the raw material of books, — inasmuch as 
the duty is levied on the value, and the value is 
almost entirely the cost in labour. There is 
perhaps no other fabric of which the raw material 
is worth so little and the finished article so 
much, by comparison with one another. We have 
no accurate return of the number of persons 
employed in paper-making,—but an estimate may 
be readily formed. We learn from an excellent 
letter addressed to Lord John Russell by a Scotch 
manufacturer, that “‘ there are sixteen mills in 
the district around Edinburgh, which return 
to the revenue about 80,000/. a-year, and that 
the number of persons employed in these works 





is about 4,000.” Now, if 4,000 workers produce 
paper chargeable with duty to the extent of 80,0007. 
the whole number employed in the 500 mills which 
exist in England, Ireland and Scotland, to produce 
the duty of 800,000/. will be about 40,000. In 
this branch of trade, then, we have 40,000 people 
actually employed; and taking this at the usual 
calculation of four persons dependent on each indi- 
vidual, we arrive at the fact, that 160,000 of the 
population are sustained directly by the paper 
manufacture. Then again, the total duty paid 
amounts to 800,000/. On an average this may 
be taken to represent 20 per cent. of the value 
of the paper as sold by the maker, which will give 
the total value of the paper sold at 4,000,0007. 
Here we have, on the one hand, the small amount 
of 4,000,000/. as the total value of the article ; and, 
on the other, the large number of 160,000 people 
dependent for their daily bread on a branch of 
business apparently so trifling in its results. . Now, 
how is this? Almost the whole sum (with the 
exception of the duty) is distributed im labour. 
The raw material costs next to nothing. This 
calculation, however, includes merely the persons 
who are directly sustained by the manufacture :— 
the tribes of preparatory and after-workers—rag- 
sorters, dealers, printers, publishers, carriers, news- 
men, and so on, are not taken into account. Were 
all these added, the number would be doubled or 
trebled: This consideration should have its weight 
with the Chancellor of the Exchequer. It is only 
too often the case that authority is compelled te 
listen to policy while justice is denied an audience : 
but a claim like that of the promoters of an aboli- 
tion of all taxes on knowledge, being based alike 
on sound fiscal policy and on the highest principles 
of morality and justice, ought to command a 
speedy and a favourable consideration. 


THE SPELL OF THE HUNTSMEN AMONG THE GIP- 
SIES AND THE INDIANS OF GUIANA. 

Durine one of my excursions, I made the ac- 
quaintance of Don Felipe Z., whose Hato rose 
from amidst one of those carpetted plains, en- 
circled with forests of primal grandeur, in which 
the Province of Seybo is so rich. Don Felipe was 
of Catalonian birth, proud of his descent; and only 
after he had twice asked me whether I was really 
a European from the other side of the ocean— 
which I had duly affirmed—seemed his heart to 
open to me. He then related numerous adven- 
tures which proved that, in his youth at least, 
he had wandered near and far. One would have 
almost conjectured that he had spent a part of his 
life among the Gitanos, or Gipsies,—so intimately 
seemed he acquainted with their manners and cus- 
toms. During these conversations, he alluded to 
aremarkable gift which some of the Gipsy-hunters 
possessed,—of keeping the wildest game of his 
native province spell-bound. Even the ferocious 
wolf, he said, was subdued under the eyes of the 
crafty huntsman. Deer, and similar game, they 
knew how to attract to their gun’s muzzle; and 
they possessed certain herbs, with which they lured 
the wild animals from their lairs, or enabled their 
dogs, by anointing them with their juice, to scent 
their trace. 

The relation of these circumstances brought 
forcibly to my memory the hunters’ tricks practised 
by the Indians of Guiana in order to fascinate or 
bewitch the game:—of which I witnessed once, 
with my friend Lieut. H g, of the 63rd Regi- 
ment, a most remarkable instance. We were en- 
camped on the great savannahs of the River Ru- 
pununy, near the fine cataract of Cutatarua. The 
grassy plain extended southward to the high moun- 
tains of Vindaua and Ussari; to the west it girded 
the horizon,—but, at a distance ofabout two miles 
from the camp, arose out of the bosom of the sa- 
vannah a solitary hillock, the summit of which we 
conjectured might afford a splendid prospect. It 
was, therefore, resolved that we would wander 
thither as soon as the sun should incline a little 
more westward. It was our purpose to witness 
from thence its sinking into the grassy ocean of 
the seemingly boundless savannah. H g took 
his double-barrelled gun; I provided myself with 
a compass and note-book ; and, thus accoutred, the 
short distance was soon accomplished, and we 








rested on ~, — of the little hil] = 
the descent of the fiery orb to its grassy 

were awakened au our reveries hp 
voice; and saw a tall Macusi Indian before 
with an imperial and rather a large tuft of bat 
under the chin,—a thing so rare among the Ip. 
dians, that it struck us with surprise. He had 
ascended the hill on the opposite site; and dra 
ing our attention to the north—where, at a dis nf 
of about 300 yards, a deer with its fawn 
browsing—he made us soon understand that 
should lend him the gun, and he would shoot the 
deer for our supper. Although he was a st 

to us, H g did not hesitate to give him the 
gun; and, before he parted, made him acquainted 
with the use of the percussion-caps,—a contrivance 
but little known among the Indians at the time of 
which I speak (1836). He left us with Assurance 
of success depicted on his features. We watched 
his proceedings from our elevated position with 
great interest. Stealthily he approached the deer 
—facing the little breeze that softly moved the 
high grass like billows, until he might have beep 
at, what appeared to us, a distance of fift 
from the larger animal. The latter now showed 
signs of uneasiness and alarm,—ceasing occasion. 
ally to browse. Raising its head, it stamped with 
the fore feet, and snuffed the air. But our My 
cusi, who came from the opposite side, threw him. 
selfon the first sign of suspicion on the 

and remained motionless,—until the deer, havi 
its suspicions lulled, continued again to gray, 
The fawn was close by,—partaking in no degree 
of the fear of its dam. 

As soon as the Macusi had reached the distance 
of twenty feet from the browsing deer, he stood 
boldly up, motionless,—resembling a bronze statue, 
The deer and its fawn, frightened by the appari- 
tion, gazed awhile, and turned sharply round, a 
if on the very point of starting in the opposite 
direction; when, to -our great astonishment, they 
paused, gazed a second time, and approached the 
Indian in an easy trot, in a circle the diameter of 
which became smaller and smaller,—the Indian 
statue forming the centre. When about ten feet 
from the Macusi, we saw him raising his gun ta 
his shoulder, and taking deliberate aim. We 
awaited, in great excitement, the moment when 
the flash and smoke should tell us that the 
trigger had been pulled:—but that moment did 
not arrive. The deer continued, as if spell-bound, 
to run around the Indian; who followed their 
course with the gun levelled at them,—until w 
saw him, as if wearied out, taking the gun from 
his shoulder, and placing it to the ground. Th 
deer—mother and child—as if now released from 
the charm, bounded with darting velocity overthe 
savannahs, 

It was then that my companion H——~g reedl- 
lected that he had not shown the Indian how t 
release the cock of the gun from its stop:—this 
being one of the fowling-pieces which by meant 
of a spring keep the half-cock firm in its position, 
to prevent accidents. The Macusi was soon with 
us; and told us, with vexed air, that the White 
man’s gun was good for nothing. But when we 
showed him the cause of his disappointment, be 
smiled; and leaving us, he said that on our reach: 
ing our camp, he would be there with a deer. He 
was as good as his word;—for on coming to ow 
tent, we saw him coming from the other side with 
a deer on his back. 

This success, and what we had just witnessed, é 
struck us as very remarkable; and on making i 
quiries, we learned that the Macusi was famed 
among his tribe for his knowledge of all kinds 
of charms to entice game. We were assured that 
he could bring the game to the muzzle of his gu 
or the tip of his arrow :—which information we ® 
ceived as rather doubtful. We were too far 
tant to hear whether he used in the former instant 
any cry in imitation of the deer; but I dis 
observed that, although the fawn followed its me 
ther in the circular course around the Indian, n 
remained always a longer distance from him. 
Macusi would, naturally, on no account comm 
nicate his charm to us. I found in the 
others who were as skilful as he in this art,—bet 
equally reserved as to communicating their secret. 
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=. reat hunters among the Indians cultivate 
their houses certain herbs with the juice of 
wich they anoint themselves, after they have 
several incisions with a rock-crystal, or 
in their arms and bodies. The dogs are 
eeesated to similar operations. The herbs which 
incipally used for this purpose belong to the 
ord the Arads and Orontiads. The plants 
which communicate the charm are called Murani; 
before Which word the name of the animal which 
each plant attracts is placed. Thus, the wild hog 
: 4 Paira,—and the plant with which it 
ssoints itself, Paira-Murani. 
Some of the huntsmen use occasionally a more 
inful remedy to render themselves strong for 
the chase. In lieu of crystals to inflict incisions, 
take live scorpions, which they permit to 
‘.7them along the arms and breast. 
“the similarity of the craft prevailing among the 
huntsmen of the Gipsies and of the Indians of 
Guiana seemed to me of sufficient interest to in- 
duce me to request a place for insertion of these 
reollections of past years in your columns. I 
think there prevails no longer any doubt that the 
Gipsies are of Asiatic origin,—and a similar 
descent is ascribed to the Indian of America by a 
large number of the most distinguished ethnolo- 
i The craft of the huntsman practised by 
se two races is certainly identical,—and seems 
to have arisen from one source. R. H. S. 





SHAKSPEARE ON THE EARLY GERMAN STAGE. 
Ihave read with great attention the interesting 
paper by Mr. Albert Cohn on the early influence 
of Shakspeare on the German stage, published by 
you in a recent number [see ante, p. 21]; and I 
trust that the valuable materials which that gen- 
tleman appears to have collected for his special 
may be so applied as to be of use for 
other objects which he may not have had so 
directly in view. I am more immediately inter- 


eted in the information, that there exists a Ger- 
man play which ‘‘appears to be an imitation of 

re’s ‘Titus Andronicus’ in its original 
form "—though I regret to observe, from a pre- 


ceding sentence, that your correspondent assumes 
the conclusion at which possibly the possession of 
this play (I mean the “‘original”) might help us to 
arrive. 

Trusting to obtain further information on this 
point, I beg to call your attention to the terms in 
which your correspondent announces his own con- 
dusion. “As to ‘Titus Andronicus,’” he says, 
“only the most narrow-minded critic can yet 
maintain that its authorship does not belong to 
Shakspeare. Though the beauties of the play 
were not of themselves a sufficient proof to the 
contrary, the testimony of contemporaries, as well 
a all the other usual evidences of authenticity, 
oppose such an opinion.”—Differences of opinion 
Wwe must tolerate of course ; but not being emulous 
of the distinction here conferred unless it may be 
bome in good company, perhaps you will allow 
me to quote Mr. Hallam, who says,—‘‘ ‘Titus An- 
dronicus’ is now by common consent denied to be, 
in any sense, a production of Shakspeare.” The 
aly English commentator, I believe, of any note 
who maintains the contrary opinion, is Mr. Knight, 
—who says, that the German critics agree to reject 

common consent of the English ; but if this 
Were good argument, it would establish Shak- 
’s claim to ‘Sir John Oldcastle,’ ‘Thomas, 
Cromwell,’ &c., for which the confidence of 
criticism must ever stand rebuked. I ask, 
fore, is it quite decorous in a German to stig- 
matize English opinion, on a question of English 
» 48 “narrow-minded” ? 
Mr. Cohn, it appears to me, imagines that the 
of Shakspeare’s authorship of this play 
a more numerous than really exist. Allow me 
briefly to state what is known in England.—On 
the 23rd of January, 1593, was performed for the 
first time a play called ‘Titus Andronicus :’ there 
sto evidence whatever that this was not the play 
subsequently printed in 1600 and 1611 without 
‘y author's name. The only contemporary evi- 
} of its being by Shakspeare, is an  inci- 
utal mention by Meres,—who in all proba- 
had no authority to refer to. When we 





consider that in our own time a poem by Cole- 
ridge was popularly ascribed to Porson (and I 
think printed with the name of the latter) while 
both were living, —and that it is even still so 
ascribed by persons of literary tastes, although it 
has for some years been included in the collected 
works of the real author,—and when we recollect 
that something similar has occurred with regard to 
a poem of Campbell’s,—it is surely not surprising 
that a mistake should have arisen with regard to 
the origin of a play not printed, and though not 
written by Shakspeare, introduced perhaps by 
him to the stage. The next piece of evidence is 
the only one of real importance :—its being in- 
cluded in the first folio. But as this took place 
seven years after the death of Shakspeare, and at 
least five-and-twenty years (if not thirty) after the 
play was produced,—the editors may have erred, 
from the real author being unknown, as Meres had 
done before them. 

I call attention to these points, because I think 
them insufficient to outweigh internal evidence. 
The style of ‘Titus Andronicus’ is, to my mind, 
utterly unlike that of any of Shakspeare’s early 
plays. Having devoted some attention to the 
subject, I am inclined to come to the conclusion, 
that it was neither by him nor by any other 
writer with whose works I am at present ac- 
quainted :—certainly not by Marlowe. There are 
touches that may have been given by Shakspeare ; 
but I think also there are strong marks of imita- 
tion. I remain, &c. SaMvuEL Hickson, 

St. John’s Wood, Jan. 11. 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

MEN in the habit of reading daily newspapers 
may sometimes observe, in small type and care- 
fully packed away in spare corners of the broad 
sheet, queer looking paragraphs, one half names 
and the other half figures. Often enough these 
paragraphs are the result of much labour and skil- 
ful arrangement,—but too frequently the reader 
hurries past them to the more exciting police re- 
ports or foreign correspondence. Yet some of 
them are well worth pondering. In one, for example, 
we have just read a few returns of the new 
American Census, —of such unusual signifi- 
cance that we doubt whether far-seeing men will 
not regard them as more interesting than the finest 
revolution abroad or the foulest murder at home. 
The American census is not yet complete ; but the 
returns already received point to conclusions far 
beyond hope or expectation. Look at New York, 
for instance. In 1820 it had a population of 
123,000, —in 1830, 203,000,—in 1840, 312,000. 
This rate of increase was unparalleled in the his- 
tory of statistics. But the population is now said 
to have risen to the astonishing number of 
750,000! There are but twolarger cities in Europe : 
in ten years more, at the same rate of progress, it 
will be larger than Paris. In thirty years from 
this date New York will on the same terms be 
larger than London. And it must be considered 
that the commercial capital of America is not fed, 
like our Manchester and Liverpool, at the expense 
of the country :—its advance is the type of that of 
an entire continent. In 1810 the population of 
St. Louis was 1,600,—in 1830, 6,600,—in 1840, 
16,400,—in 1850 it numbered 90,000! So far as 
the general nature of the returns can be inferred 
from the data at hand, the population of the 
Union will be about 25,000,000. From the year 
1800 when the number was a little more than 
5,000,000, to 1840 when it had advanced to 
17,000,000, the decennial rate of increase was about 
33 per cent. This rate would have given for 1850 
a population of 22,000,000 only. Material power 
has been developed equally with population. Great 
Britain alone excepted, no State in Europe could 
now maintain equal armaments in the field for any 
length of time. This marvellous growth is de- 
ranging all the old traditions of “balance of 
power.” America is not only a first-class State,— 
in a few years, if no internal disorder shall occur, 
she will be the greatest of all. Should the 1840-50 
rate of increase be maintained for fifty years, the 
population willthenamountto 190,000,000,—nearly 
equal to that of the whole of continental Europe ! 
Were it possible to conceive the same ratio main- 





| tained for another fifty years, the census of 1950 


would give theastounding number of 1,696,000,000! 
German wars and French revolutions sink into 
complete insignificance by the side of considerations 
like these. With such a comment, how well we 
may understand the “roars of laughter” with 
which the American Senate recently received the 
menaces of Austria! When the United States 
shook off thé yoke of England, their people num- 
bered no more than 3,000,000 ; when they were 
last measured against a European power, they 
were not more than 8,000,000. Ten years hence 
they will be equal to France or Austria. There 
hardly seems to be a limit to their growth. The 
Valley of the Mississippi would alone support the 
whole population of Europe. In its vast basin 
nations are now growing up as if at the bidding of 
enchantment. The valley already contains about 
thirteen millions of inhabitants :—at the beginning 
of this century it did not contain as many thou- 
sands !—There is a moral as well as a material 
grandeur in this great movement of the Saxon race 
—marching on from conquest to conquest, absorb- 
ing into itself less energetic stocks, and planting 
from ocean to ocean the freest institutions ever 
adopted by nation. America is destined for ite 
sole inheritance : the Spaniard and the Portuguese 
will disappear as surely as the Gaul, the Dane and 
the Hollander have disappeared,—and two cen- 
turies hence the English tongue will, no doubt, be 
spoken from the Cape of Storms to the Frozen 
Oceans of the North. 

Application has been made by the Shakspeare 
House Committee to the Vice-Chancellor of Oxford 
for licence to Mr. Macready to read the tragedy 
of ‘ Hamlet’ in the Theatre of the University :—the 
Star Assembly Room, the only other place in Oxford 
adapted for such a purpose, having been found, on 
due inquiry, too small for the audience which Mr. 
Macready it is believed will be the means of bring- 
ing together.—Considering the noble application 
which Mr. Macready means to make of the money 
obtained by his readings, we trust that the Vice- 
Chancellor and the Curators of the Theatre will 
see the propriety of acceding to the application. It 
is not to be supposed—for the sake of the Univer- 
sity—that the same authorities who gave the 
Theatre to Jenny Lind, to fill Mr. Lumley’s 
pockets, will refuse it to Mr. Macready for the 
purpose of assisting a Committee of Englishmen 
to purchase for the nation the house in which 
Shakspeare was born. 

Sir E. Lytton Bulwer has lost no time in com- 
mencing to give effect to the munificent intentions 
in favour of the establishment of a new literary 
fund which he expressed at the termination of the 
theatrical entertainments given by him at Kneb- 
worth. The play which he then undertook to 
write, for performance, in furtherance of that ob- 
ject, by the literary amateurs, is already written, 
-—and will, we understand, be shortly in the hands 
of the actors for whom it has been expressly cast. 

Mr. Maxwell, the well-known author of ‘ Wild 
Sports of the West’ and ‘The Story of my Life,” 
and largely a contributor to the periodical litera- 
ture of his day, died at Musselburg, near Edin~ 
burgh, on the 29th of last month. Mr. Maxwell 
had that gay overflow of spirits which is a part of 
the temperament of his country—Ireland; and his 
sketches were dashed in with a bold and easy 
hand that gave the effect of vigour rather than 
disposed of vigour itself. His manner in its play 
and freedom made always the most of his matter. 
He was a popular writer among that class whose- 
literary food is catered principally by the circu- 
lating libraries; and may almost be said, as a con- 
temporary has claimed for him, to have been the: 
founder of the gay ‘‘rollicking school” of late 
years,—in * hich, however, we, differing from our 
contemporary, think he has been excelled by its 
scholars. 

The foreign papers add further names to the list 
of eminent men whose loss marks the opening of 
the present year.—The University of Berlin has 
met with a severe loss by the death of Dr. Linck, 
professor of botany,—who expired on the Ist of 
January, in his 82nd year. Dr. Linck was director 
of the Royal Botanical Garden in Berlin, and the 
oldest member of the Royal Academy of Sciences. 
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Botany and the natural sciences in general owe 
many works of value to his hand.—Dr. Leuret, 
the physician of Bicétre, who is well known to the 
scientific world by his profound works on mental 
derangement and the anatomy of the brain, died 
on the 6th of January, at Nancy, his birth- 
place, after a long illness.—Herr Charles Matthew 
Sander, described as one of the most celebrated 
surgeons of Germany, and author of many works 
not only in illustration of his more immediate 
profession and of medicine, but also on Greek 
philology and archrology—died suddenly, at 
Brunswick, in his 72nd year, while seated at his 
desk in the act of writing a treatise on anatomy.— 
At the Hague, a cortége of upwards of 3,000 
persons have just accompanied to the grave, at the 
premature age of 42, M. Asser, a judge of high 
reputation in that city, and author of various 
works on comparative legislation. 

The Government of Austria has become sensible 
of the justice of an international copyright law, 
‘securing to the respective authors, sculptors, paint- 
ers, musicians and inventors of each country the 
reward of their genius and industry in the great 
civilized community. An authorized agent from 
Vienna, Herr Bascher, is now in Paris consulting 
‘literary men, artists and others on the subject, with 
a view to compare ideas and mature plans. He is 
shortly to be in London on the same errand: where 
he will learn that the initiative in such a movement 
as he is now engaged in does not belong, as is 
supposed, to Austria,—England having long since, 
not merely suggested an international law of copy- 
right, but actually carried it into practical effect 
with the more just and enlightened German Go- 
vernments. Herr Bascher’s mission may, never- 
theless, prove highly beneficial to the intellectual 
workmen of the three countries—France, Austria 
and England—which it proposes to group together 
under the necessary good understanding. How- 
ever late,—his country is not the last to move in 
this matter.—So far as the interests of English 


is a new settlement of the law as it stands in rela- 
tion to America. The old ruling of the Copyright 
Acts—which gave American writers a market in 
England, and denied to English writers a market in 
America—was unjust and intolerable enough. The 
alien author had an audience for his book of sixty 
millions: the native author, so far as a beneficial 
return for his labour was concerned, was restricted 
to an audience of less than thirty. Now, it is still 
worse. It is no satisfaction to the English writer 
to know that his American brother suffers equal 
wrong with himself. The evil ought not to con- 
finue,—and need not. Both countries are ripe for a 
change. It only requires that a joint and energetic 
demand be made on the two Governments. We 
would suggest that in the coming summer, when 
the notables of America—and probably a sufficient 
representation of all the literatures of Europe— 
will be present, a literary congress should be held 
to discuss the interests of literature, and to form an 
international society having for object to get a 
new and friendly law adopted by nations. If the 
literary men of England would at once assume 
the initiative—meet together—name a provisional 
committee—and call especially on their trans- 
atlantic brethren—there is yet time for such pre- 
liminary action on the other side of the water as 
would be needed to give to a certain number of 
literary men coming hither an official and repre- 
sentative character—a right to speak in behalf of 
American literature. But these measures to be 
successful must be adopted with no further loss of 
time. The booksellers, too, should be up and 
stirring. The work will be half accomplished the 
moment the first steps are taken. There has per- 
haps never been a time so propitious for laying the 
principle on a broad basis. 

The new number of the Quarterly Review tells 
a story about George the Fourth very little to the 
credit of the king. The noble library of George 
the Third, which has hitherto been looked on as 
a gift to the British nation from his successor, 
turns out, after all, to be a purchase by the nation 
itself.—George the Fourth, it is said, actually nego- 
tiated its sale to the Emperor of Russia, to meet 
his necessities ; and was induced not to complete the 


| body, the loss of time is inexcusable. 
authors are concerned, the great and pressing want | 





contract only by Government, on the remonstrance 
of Mr. Heber, giving him out of the droits of the 
Admiralty the amount in sterling of the Russian 
rubles !—If we are not mistaken, there is an in- 
scription in the library announcing the gift of the 
books as from King George the Fourth. We have 
rubbed out the lying inscription on the Monument 
which ascribed the fire of London to the Roman 
Catholics :—why (if the Quarterly story is true) 
should we not deface the lying inscription in the 
British Museum? History should correct her 
false attributions of praise as well as those of 
calumny. The monarch in question, it is true, 
has left few worthy records behind him ; but we 
know not why the nation should be called on to 
supply his deficiencies by a forgery in his favour. 
—The story of the Quarterly, however, needs con- 
firmation. 

The Trustees of the Owens College, Manchester, 
we read in the local papers, have appointed Dr. 
Edward Frankland to the chair of Chemistry in 
that institution. The time is now near at hand 
when the College should be opened to the admis- 
sion of students;—and, thanks to the vigilance of 
the press, there seems to be a probability of the 
appointed time being kept by the Trustees. 

Workmen have commenced operations for the 
new Battersea Park Bridge. About thirty men 
are engaged in preparing piles and sawing timber ; 
but no signs of activity, so far as we know, have 
appeared in the so-called park itself. The ‘‘fields” 
still remain in their ancient glory of puddle and 
paddock, duelling-ground and pigeon-yard. Not 
a spade has been put into the earth, not a path- 
way formed, not a tree planted. A new bank, 
raised for its own purposes by the Water Company, 
is the only change,—and in the present state of the 
wee it hardly appears to be a change for the 

etter. We know not who are the parties most to 
blame for these delays; but, whether it be the 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests or some minor 
The new 
bridge, on the suspension principle, and—like that at 
Hammersmith, designed for carriages as well as for 
foot passengers,—is tocommence on the north bank 
of the stream, about 300 yards below Chelsea Hos- 
pital. New approaches will be required on both 
sides of the river. The Red House, so well known 
as the scene of holiday sports, is to be taken down, 
and an elegant approach on the south to be made 
through its gardens. Let us remind the Commis- 
sioners that a bridge leading nowhither will be of 
little use to the over-crowded parish of St. Luke’s 
in Chelsea. The park should be made at the same 
time,—so that both may be opened together.—In 
connexion with improvements in this locality, we 
may mention that the fine esplanade in front of 
Chelsea Hospital and the open grounds between 
the buildings and the river are about to be thrown 
open to the public, after the manner of the Temple 
Gardens :—the animated appearance of which on 
a summer evening, especially on Sundays, always 
strikes the foreigner as one of the most pleasing 
features of our metropolis. 

We see by a report in the Manchester Exa- 
miner and Times, that the subscription to the 
fund for the new ‘‘ Manchester Free Library 
and Museum” has now reached 6,3001. <A 
committee has been formed to carry the plans 
into effect,—the Hall of Science, a large build- 
ing erected by the followers of Robert Owen 
some years ago, has been purchased,—and it is 
expected that the institution, furnished with news- 
papers, magazines and 13,000 volumes, will be 
ready for public use in July next. We are grati- 
fied at finding that our suggestion [see Athen. 
No. 1199], for making a collection of all the 
machines used in the cotton manufacture has been 
taken up in connexion with this new museum :— 
and ifthe present arrangements be carried out, the 
Manchester of future ages will be able to show in 
steel and iron to its own inhabitants and to 
strangers the historical progress of invention in re- 
gard toits staplemanufacture. Great credit is due to 
the mayor for the spirit and liberality with which 
the enterprise has so far been conducted. We 
rather wonder that he should think it necessary to 
adopt so patronizing a tone when speaking of the 
working classes,—a tone which seems to belong 





rather to the school of that doubtful character, th 
«Fine Old English Gentleman” than to the p 

tical man of the present day. We really think 
his testimony to their capacities for Civilization 
might have been given more frankly, However 
he has done a good work ; and that is perhape 4 
better thing,—though good words “are, and oa 
were, most commendable.” The art-feature of 
such institutions is a good one,—and we ho to 
see them and it spreading over the country, an 
liberally fed from all available sources. , 

The Journal de la Librairie for 1850 furnishe 
an account of the number of books, pamphlets, an 
works of all kinds published in France during the 
last year. They amount to 7,208. Of these, 4.71] 
have been printed in Paris, 2,460 in the provinces 
and 37 in Algeria. 1,360 works are reprints o 
new editions,—and 5,848 may be considered ney 
publications. 6,661 are written in French, 68 in 
the different dialects spoken in the provinces of 
France, 53 in German, 61 in English, 2 in Arabic 
51 in Spanish, 83 in Greek, 9 in Hebrew, 16 jn 
Italian, 165 in Latin, 14 in the Polish | 
16 in Portuguese, 4 in the Roumelian dialect, | 
in Russian, 2 in the Turkish language, and 2 ar 
polyglot works. These 7,208 publications com. 
prise 281 newspapers partly new,—79 of whic 
have been printed and published in the depart. 
ments, and 73 works printed by the lithographic 
process. We also find that 2,697 engravings and 
lithographs have been published in France in the 
course of 1850, 122 geographical maps and plang, 
579 pieces of vocal music,—and lastly that 625 em. 
positions of instrumental music have issued from 
the copper-plate and lithographic presses of Paris 
and the departments.—In the above calculation, 
we are particularly struck with the number of 
books published in the provincial dialects,—and the 
small amount of English works printed last year, 
This looksas if the piratical trade was not flourish. 
ing in Paris just at present. 

Exhibiters at the grand International Contest of 
1851 will be glad to learn that Her Majesty’ 
Government intend to bring in a bill for the pur. 
pose of protecting from piracy inventions, &c. not 
protected already by the Designs Act of last year. 

To the list of suggestions offered by us last week 
to the parties most concerned by way of preparing 
for the reception of the nation’s guests in the 
coming summer, we may add a few others that occur 
to recollection. Not the least interesting featur 
of our metropolis—urban and suburban—to our 
visitors will be the public Parks. Not only are they 
filled with historical recollections,—they are also in 
a great measure features peculiar to our own island. 
The Americans have what are called parks in their 
chief cities : but they are rather bits of square trim 
ground, like the centre of Belgrave or of Gro. 
venor Square, than parks in the English sens. 
The Lust-garten of Vienna, the Thier-garten d 
Berlin, are gardens,—but not parks. The turfis 
our English charm :—first to be remembered, last 
to be forgotten by the foreigner will be the ramble 
about Richmond or Windsor. The soft green turf 
is to England what sunshine is to Italy and pur 
air to Greece. Our parks, then, should be eX: 
hibited to the best advantage. Hired carriaga 
might, we think, be allowed to pass through 
Hyde Park and St. James’s, with little ham 
and less offence. Waiving for this time of hogpi- 
tality the aristocratic distinction, —we are n0 
aware that a hired carriage is more destructive 
in its effects than one with a wig on the box ors 
coronet on the pannels. As we have been called 
“the proud islanders,” we should like, now that 
all the world is coming to see us at home, that they 
should find our pride maintaining itself on some 
thing better than formal affectations and systematt 
exclusions. The beadles of Kensington Garde 
should receive a few hints as to an enlarged view 
of deciding what is respectable enough in the Wi 
of broadcloth and tailoring to be deemed fit to pas 
the well-guarded gates. We hope to see sul? 
thousands of blouses in the streets of London, ti 
élite of Continental workrooms :—most of whomil 
be anxious to enjoy a sight of the Sunday eat 
nade in those gardens. We think the gentility 
the place might be suspended in their behalf. bs 
yet greater change is needed at Richmond: 
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“onl of the absurd—and for the most part dis- 


ed—restriction of visitors to the gravel 
Strangers, not knowing our habits, will 
searcely jike te be told that if they step on the 
turf at all it will be at the peril of their lives :— 
that they may be shot down like so many deer. 
If possible, as we have said before, all the Lon- 
don parks should be lighted up at night:—and at 
Jeast the West End ones kept open. Every ar- 
rangement which saves time will be a good and a 
‘1: and the straight way from Bayswater to 
Jgravia is not half the distance of the way round 
py Kensington or by Park Lane.—In the streets of 
Iondon a very desirable change is needed with 
to toll-bars. We should be glad to see the 
means devised for throwing open our fine bridges 
during this summer ; and the toll-gates actually 
sanding in the streets should be carried into the 
suburbs at once. A bar blocking up the road 
in front of the Exhibition will be a strange 
anachronism, if suffered to remain as it now 
stands. The bars at Bayswater, Islington, and 
Mornington Crescent are equally objectionable. 
The circulation in the streets will be sufficiently 
impeded by the additional number of vehicles, 
even after every removable impediment is cleared 
away. Barricades in the streets are with our 
coming guests only exceptional matters.—With re- 
to the more regular lions of London :—we find 
it stated in the Builder of last week, that all the 
arrangements required by the Dean and Chapter 
of St. Paul's from the City authorities, as the con- 
ditions of their consenting to open the national 
Cathedral to the public, have been completed. 
This being so, we trust there will be no delay 
incarrying the first proposal into effect.—Might 
it not serve the purposes of the Zoological Society 
to extend, from one to three or four days in the 
week this summer, the right of admission to their 
gardens at the lower rate of sixpence? There is 
no greater attraction in London :—and, at six- 
pence, a large portion of our foreign and provincial 
visitors would be glad to pay them a visit. The 
treasury would thus obtain a considerable accession 
of funds—The Directors might probably extend 
the period in which they allow the public free ad- 
nission to the East India House:—its museum 
would be a great attraction to foreigners, as the 
representation of our Eastern Empire.—We learn, 
with satisfaction, that the Bridgewater Gallery is 
to be completed, and the pictures hung before the 
day on which the great Exhibition will open,—so 
wto be ready for the admission of our guests. 
The example of Lord Ellesmere might suggest 
the at least temporary opening of other private 
collections of Art in and near the metropolis. 





THE WINTER EXHIBITION, 
MORNING AND EVENING. 
The WINTER EXHIBITION of WATER-COLOUR DRAW- 
INGS anl SKETCHES LN OILS, comprising works by the most 
eminent living Arti-ts, is OPEN from Ten till Three, and from 
Six till Eight.— Ad i including Catal 


icket, 3s, 
10, Regent-street. J.L. GRUNDY, Manager. 
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pecker, NUBIA, and ETHIOPIA._The GREAT MOVING 
PANORAMA of the NILE displays the scenery of these interest- 
lag countries, and the manners and customs of their inhabitants, 
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The ORIGINAL DIORAMA, Regent's Park.—NOW_ EX- 
HIBITING, Two highly interesting Pictures, each 70 feet broad 
and 50 feet high, representing MOUNT TNA, in Sicily. during 
an Eruption ; and the ROYAL CASTLE of STOLZENFELS on 
the Khine, with various effects. Admission to both Pictures only 
— ope .— Children under twelve years, half-price. Upen from 
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SCIENTIFIC 


SOCIETIES. 

Rorat.—Jan. 16.—Col. Sabine in the chair.— 
A paper was read by Lord Wrottesley ‘On the 
Results of Periodical Observations of Nineteen 
of the Stars in Sir John Herschel’s List of Stars 
favourably situated for the investigation of 
Parallax.’ 

A letter from Lord John Russell to the President 
of the Society was read, announcing the intention 
of Government to place 1,000/. at the disposal of 
the Society this year for scientific purposes. 





GEoLoGiIcaL.—Jan. 8.—Sir C. Lyell, President, 
in the chair.—Col. Helmersen, Prof. Haidinger, 
Prof. H. G. Bronn, and J. Dana, Esq., were 
elected Foreign Members. The following com- 
munications were read :— 

‘On the Volcanic and Tertiary Strata of the 
Isle of Mull,’ by his Grace the Duke of Argyll, 
F.G.S.—A general outline of the topographical 
and mineralogical characters of the southern por- 
tion of the Isle of Mull having been premised, a 
detailed account of Ardtun Head, with its trap- 
rocks and leaf-beds, was given. This headland, 
which divides Loch Scridden from Loch Laigh, was 
described by the author as being about 130 feet in 
height, and consisting of (in descending order)—1st, 
basalt, rudely columnar, 40 feet; 2nd, a seam of 
shale, bearing impressions of the leaves and stems 
of plants, 2 feet; 3rd, a bed of volcanic ashes or 
tuff, inclosing chalk-flints, 20 feet; 4th, a shale, 
rich in impressions of leaves, 2} feet; 5th, a second 
band of tuff, 7 feet; 6th, a third leaf-bed, 14 foot; 
7th, amorphous basalt, 48 feet,—passing into co- 
lumnar basalt, that rises 10 feet above the level of 
low tide. A ravine on the face of the cliff is the 
only point at which the strata are sufficiently ac- 
cessible to be examined in detail; and here the 
beds containing the vegetable impressions are seen 
to dip gently towards the south;—and his Grace 
suggested that certain coal-seams, outcropping 
near the head of Loch Laigh, may possibly be the 
continuation of one or other of these leaf-beds, 
and, if so, affording an interesting instance of the 
passage of nearly unaltered vegetable matter into 
the highly-altered mineral, coal. The above-men- 
tioned shales contain leaves of the tertiary age, 
which belong to extinct species of existing dicoty- 
ledonous families:—viz., the Plane, Buckthorn, 
&c.; and which necessarily give a clue to the 
age of the accompanying lavas. Leaves, also, of 
coniferous trees, and ferns, and the equisetum, 
are present. The occurrence of the last-named 
plant tends to prove the former existence at this 
spot of marshy land,—in the still waters of which 
the leaves of some adjacent forest fell autumn 
after autumn, and where they were accumulated 
in mud-beds, one on another,—fully expanded, 
whole, and unruffled. No branches or trunks of 
trees occur in these deposits.—The author then 
proceeded to point out that the district in which 
these accumulations of leaves had taken place, 
had been twice covered by mud and ashes, pro- 
bably thrown out by a volcano situated at no great 
distance,—that after each of these irruptions of 
volcanic matter, the marshy hollow, in which the 
leaves had been deposited, continued to be suffi- 
ciently unchanged in character to receive similar 
deposits of autumnal leaves for long intervals,—but 
the third eruption must have been of a different 
kind; sheets of lava having been now poured forth, 
and the configuration of the surface altogether 
changed. The conclusion of the paper comprised 
remarks on the probable site of the active volcanoes 
and the extensive forests, that supplied respectively 
the leaves and the lavas of the Ardtun beds; and, 
in connexion with this part of the subject, refer- 
ence was made to, and descriptions given of, the 
basalt and accompanying lignite beds of the coast 
of Antrim. 

‘On the Estuary Beds underlying the Oxford 





Clay in the Isle of Skye,’ by Prof. E. Forbes, 
V.P.G.S.—The northern cliffs of the peninsula of 
Trotternish, in the Isle of Skye, were described in 
this paper as being composed of imperfectly co- 
lumnar trap, resting on oolitic sandstones, lime- 
stones, and shales, the uppermost of which are the 
equivalents of the cornbrash and forest marble. 
Beneath these are unquestionable representatives 
of the middle and inferior oolitic strata, and, at 
the base of all, undoubted lias. All these second- 
ary rocks, the author observed, will some day 
afford a rich harvest of undescribed forms of in- 
vertebrata to the naturalist who explores them. 
Through the oolitic strata are seen dykes of green- 
stone, in communication with the spread of trap 
above; and other trap-dykes are visible, that not 
only burst through the greenstone, but also through 
the sheet of trap capping the cliff. The strata of 
the cliffs dip southwards at a considerable angle, 
and a little way behind them rise lofty hills of 
amygdaloidal and zeolitic trap; the broken escarp- 
ments of which form isolated blocks and pinnacles, 
constituting the magnificent rock-scenery of the 
Storr. Beneath this amygdaloidal trap, and rest- 
ing on the columnar trap before mentioned, as 
capping the cornbrash oolite, occur beds of soft 
shale and crumbly limestone, which Prof. E. 
Forbes identifies—the former and upper, as true 
Oxford clay, and the latter as the equivalent of 
the estuary beds of the Brora oolite of the eastern. 
coast of North Britain. Of all the fossil shells, 
however, obtained from these estuary deposits, it 
is remarkable that one only (a Hydrobia) appears 
to be common to the two contemporaneous forma- 
tions. The author further drew attention to the 
fact, that the columnar basalt of Trotternish has 
its geological date marked to a nicety,—having 
overflowed the strata of the middle oolitic series, 
and having been again covered by the beds of the 
upper oolite; and, further, that at the termination 
of the deposition of the middle oolitic strata we 
have indications of most important changes, and 
of the conversion of the bed of the Hebridean 
oolitic sea into an estuarine and terrestrial area, 
which, after a considerable lapse of time, became 
submerged under oceanic conditions, and had a 
new series of marine strata deposited upon it. 






























Asratic.—Jan. 4.—Prof. Wilson in the chair. 
—The Professor read some notes which he had 
drawn up ‘On several short Inscriptions found 
in the Cave Temples of Ajunta..—He observed, 
that the paintings in the Ajunta Caves had 
attracted so much interest, that the Madras 
Government had, at the suggestion of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, for some time past employed 
Capt. Gill, an officer on their establishment, in 
making copies of the pictures; and several of his 
paintings are now in the India House :—but, as 
the series is as yet incomplete, it would be pre- 
mature to offer any description of them. Several, 
however, are accompanied by inscriptions, which 
deserve careful examination,—although there is 
no reason to believe that they are of any material 
interest or importance. The inscriptions are small 
in number and extent; and, for the most part, not 
satisfactorily deciphered;—for, although they are 
written in the character employed for the Girnar 
rocks, they have certain local peculiarities, and 
many evident errors occasioned by carelessness, 
as well as lacune from the effects of time,—the 
characters not being engraved, but painted on the 
rocks. So far as they are decipherable, they agree 
with the conclusions drawn from the paintings as 
to their Buddhist origin; and they are important 
as establishing the contemporary use of the San- 
scrit language. At the end of last year, Capt. 
Gill transmitted to Col. Sykes copies of nine in- 
scriptions. Of six of these he afterwards furnished 
copies to Mr. Walter Elliott, of Madras; and that 
gentleman, having transcribed them into modern 
characters and translated them, forwarded his re- 
sults to Col. Sykes. The whole having been placed 
in the hands of the writer of the notes, he pro- 
ceeded to examine and compare them with those 
which he had himself previously made; and although 
there appeared several differences, the general re- 
sults were concordant. The paper then entered 
into a detailed account and rendering of the several 
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inscriptions:—the purport of those most certainly 
decipherable being, for the most part, records of 
gifts and grants to the temple. One inscription 
-eonsists of a series of words written above and 
‘below a painting of the eight Buddhas; and 
‘although there are some peculiarities in the cha- 
racter and orthography, it evidently comprises the 
names of the Buddhas. The characters in which 
the inscriptions are written are such as were in 
use from the third century B.c. to the second 
A.D. The decoration of the caves may, therefore, 
safely be placed within those limits ;—and the lan- 
guage of the inscriptions being Sanscrit, and not 
‘Pali, sets at rest the disputed question as to the 
priority of the latter language in Bhuddist inscrip- 
tions. 

A paper, by Mr. B. Barker, was read, describ- 
ing a collection of gems which he had obtained 
during a residence of twenty years in the East. 
“One of these was an agate, containing the seal of 
‘Kobad, the father of Nurshirvan, surrounded by 
a legend in Pahlavi characters, with his name, and 
the title Malkan Malka, or King of Kings. The 
figure is roughly engraved, and is represented in 
armour; and the gem is the only monument known 
to exist of thismonarch. Another is a chalcedony, 
of superior workmanship, representing a flower, 
‘and surrounded by the name of Sapor. Some 
‘other gems have Pahlavi inscriptions, which have 
not yet been deciphered. Several are of Grecian 
workmanship, and represent the heads of Socrates 
and Xantippe,—Anthonyand Cleopatra,—Sappho, 
—Leda, with the Swan,—Jupiter,—and Minerva. 
‘A few are grotesque, in Greek workmanship :— 
as, a figure of Apollo milking a goat, accompanied 
by a goat milking Apollo,—an animal with the 
heads of a woman and tiger,—an ostrich, with 
a body forming a human head and a tail made 
by a pig’s snout. Electrotype copies of all these 
gems were presented by Mr. Barker. 





Socrery or AnTiquarres.—Jan. 9.—Sir R. H. 
Inglis in the chair.—Mr. Cole, Mr. Smee, and 
Mr. Boyd, were elected Fellows.—The recent pre- 
sent to the Library of most of the works printed 
by the English Historical Society was completed 
by Mr. Ouvry, who gave the remainder.—Dr. 
Guest took the opportunity of making an inquiry 
as to the present state of the Library; which 
ought, without delay, to be rendered as complete 
as the funds of the Society will allow,—because the 
books having been made circulateable, it is of im- 
portance that all known and easily-to-be-supplied 
deficiencies should be made good. It was mainly 
with this view that a Library Committee had re- 
cently been appointed. The Chairman requested 
that notice of any question of the kind should be 
given, in order that the information required 
should be afforded in the most satisfactory shape. 
Dr. Guest concurred; and postponed the sub- 
ject until a future oecasion.—Dr. Neligan sent for 
exhibition a bronze lamp, in the best state of pre- 
servation, which had evidently belonged to some 
early Christian community,—having the symbol 
of the Cross and the letters Alpha and Omega em- 
bossed on it. It belonged to a period anterior to 
the ninth century; and was of the customary 
shape,—the oil being poured in at the handle, and 
the wick being at the opposite end.—A letter was 








Dover Castle; which is said to bear date full a 
century anterior to the clock the property of the 
Society.” It is to be remembered, however, that 
the clock at Dover Castle was for a turret, and 
not for a table. This relic Capt. Smyth had ex- 
amined, in company with Mr. Vulliamy, by leave 
of the Board of Ordnance; and, by permission of 
Her Majesty, he had also minutely inspected the 
clock in the gallery at Windsor Castle which had 
been presented to Anne Boleyn by Henry the 
Eighth on her marriage. He was also allowed to 
make a drawing of it; and his communication was 
illustrated by various other representations of 
curious clocks,—particularly of those intended for 
merely domestic use. The whole of the informa- 
tion was intended to be supplementary to Capt. 
Smyth’s former article, printed last year, on 
horology generally, and was a very valuable addi- 
tion.—After the reading was concluded, Mr. Pye- 
croft explained with reference to the will of one 
of the Breretons of Cheshire, in the middle of the 
sixteenth century—that the gold chain there men- 
tioned as of the prodigious weight of thirty-three 
pounds was, in fact, only of the weight of thirty- 
three pounds’ worth of gold,—the then usual mode 
of estimating the value of such articles being, to 
place the object in one scale and gold sovereigns 
in the other. 


ZooLocicaL.—Prof. Owen, V.P. in the chair.-— 
The following papers were read :—‘ Remarks on 
the highest limits of Animal Life in the Alps,’ by 
Dr. A. Schlagintweit. 

‘Further remarks on Baleniceps rex,’ by Mr. 
Gould, in which he developed its generic characters 
and affinities. 

Mr. Gaskoin communicated the descriptions of 
twenty new species of Columbella and one of 
Cypreea, chiefly from his own collection and that of 
Mr. Cuming. 

Mr. Bowerbank read a paper on a new species 
of Pterodactylus, from the chalk formation. A 
radius and ulna of Pterodactylus, from the collec- 
tion of Mrs. Smith of Tunbridge Wells, and a 
similar pair of bones from the collection of Mr. 
Charles of Maidstone, were exhibited. The author 
proposes to designate the latter Pterodactylus 
Cuvieri, in honour of the great naturalist. 





INSTITUTION OF CiviL ENGINEERS.—Jan. 14.— 
W. Cubitt, Esq., President, in the chair.—‘ On the 
Construction of the Building for the Exhibition of 
the Works of Industry of All Nations, 1851,’ by 
Mr. M. D. Wyatt.—The details are, for the most 
part, familiar to our readers. 





Syrro-Ecypt1an.—Jan. 14.—Dr. Camps in the 
chair.—A communication was read from Mr. 
Nash ‘On the publication by M. Champollion- 
Figeac of the original copy of the celebrated Turin 
Papyrus.’ This copy, Mr. Nash remarked, disclosed 
amongst others two very material facts:—first, 
that the name of King Athothis, the second king 
of Manetho’s first dynasty, does not appear at all 
on the fragment which contains the name of Menai, 
—and therefore, so far, affords no argument in 
favour of the Turin Papyrus being an original, or 
copy of an original, whence Manetho’s list was 
taken. Secondly, the fragment which, in Lepsius’s 
copy, purports to contain as an entity the names 


read from Mr. Ticknor of Boston, an honorary Fel- | of Re Metaoue and Sebeknope, the last two 


low, and author of the ‘ History of the Literature of 
Spain,’ conveying a privately printed volume— 
recently edited in the United States—on the family 
of one of the members of Congress. 

The paper of the evening was, from Capt. W. H. 
Smyth, ‘On the Formation of the very curious and 
valuable Table-clock belonging to the Society, 
dated 1525.’ It entered into the subject of the 
antiquity of clocks in general, and of the various 
improvements which they have from time to time 
undergone,—until, as Captain Smyth stated, it 
seems impossible that any farther advance in the 
art can be hoped for. We doubt this opinion: the 
same thing might probably have been said about 

ree centuries ago, when the escape was first ap- 
plied,—or at a later period, when the pendulum 
was substituted for the balance. We apprehend 
that one of the oldest clocks in existence is that 
now preserved, but formerly much neglected, at 





monarchs of the twelfth dynasty, followed by nine 
royal names,—and which Bunsen therefore holds 
to represent kings of the thirteenth dynasty,—now 
appears to be in reality divided into two fragments 
one of which only contains the two first-mentione ' 
names. No kind of evidence is consequently 
afforded by the papyrus to point out the nine 
last-mentioned names as belonging to a series 
immediately succeeding Sebeknope of the twelfth 
dynasty. 

Mr. W. F. Ainsworth, after reading some ex- 
tracts of a letter addressed by Mr. R. M. Stephen- 
son to Viscount Palmerston, referring to a proposed 
communication between Great Britain and our 
Indian possessions, by Constantinople, and com- 
municated to Mr. Ainsworth by Colonel Chesney, 
—entered into details, illustrated by maps and 
geological sections, of the possible routes across 
Asiatic Turkey. The difficulties of the various 
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passes of the Taurus, as well as of the central upland 
of Asia Minor, with its rocky outlying ran 
interior mountainous districts, were particaay 
dwelt on ; and Mr. Ainsworth gave, as the 

of his mature consideration of the subject, a 
line as far as Nicomedia,—thence by the Gree 
Constantinople road, with slight divergencies w 
Keredeh, &c. to the Halys at Osmanjik. There to 
leave the great road, and follow the valley of the 
Halys, which is for the most part open and level, 
with a gentle rise towards the great central 
land ; which latter will be reached at Kaiser 
and crossed with comparative facility to the 

of the Tollmah Su, by which the plain of Malati 
will be gained, the Taurus approached by the open 
gap of Viran Shehr (ancient Laviasena or Lavini- 
asena), and the mountain chain itself crossed by the 
gorge of the Esk Su or Blue River, which also, ag 
well as the Kiachta, offers a comparatively : 
road to the Euphrates. The track to be followed 
after joining the latter river would require to be 
on the Mesopotamian side till after the 
plains south of Suverek, Urfah, or Burijik were 
gained ; after which almost any line of country 5 
the Euphrates or Tigris might be followed that 
should be judged advisable. Such a line of coup. 
try would also command the commerce and traffic 
of almost all Turkey in Asia, and open great pros. 
pects of internal improvement and _ progressive 
civilization to the countries in question,—in which 
material such as wood, iron and stone abound, — 
where work is cheap, and the populations are jn- 
dustrious and generally well disposed. 








MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WERK. 


Mow. Statistical, 8—*On the Vital Statistics of Scotland’ 
Dr. Starke. land by 
— Chemical, 8. 
Tves. Zoological, 9.—Scientific Business. 
- Pathological, & 
— Linnean, 8. 
= Royal Institution, half-past &.—‘On_the Geographieg) 
Distribution of Organized Beings,’ by Prof. E. Forbes, 
Wen. Sooty ff are, & site ons 
ja eological, half-past 8.—* On the Superficial Accumulationg 
of “the Coasts of the British Channel and the Changes 
they indicate,” by R. A. C. Austen, Esq.— On Certain 
Greensand Corals,’ by W. Lonsdale, Esq. 
Tuvrs. Royal, half-past 8. 
_— Antiquaries, 8. 
_ Numismatic, 7. 
_ Royal Society of Literature, 4. 
— Royal Institution, half-past *.—*On some Mechanica) 
Principles and their Practical Application, by Rey. J, 
Barlow. 
Frr hilological, 8. 
_ Royal Institution, half-past &8—‘ On the Magnetic Cha- 
racters and Relaticns of Oxygen and Nitrogen, by 
Prof. Faraday. 
Sat. Medical, & 


Royal Institution, half-past §.—‘On the Non-Metallic 
lements,’ by Prof. Brande. 





Screntiric Gosstp.—The use of a whitened in- 
stead of a blackened chamber for the camera obscura 
employed for photographic purposes does not ap- 
pear at first to be consistent with our ideas; but 
M. Blanquart-Evrard of Lille has in a noie on 
‘Photographie,’ communicated by him to the Paris 
Academy of Sciences, given the following statement 
of his experiments.—‘‘I have not only covered the 
dark chamber with white paper, but I have 
whitened the interior of the tube to the extremity 
of the lenses, usually blackened by opticians, and 
under these circumstances I have obtained the fol 
lowing results:—1. The formation of the image in 
one half the time required with the blackened 
camera. 2. The formation of the image by a 
yosure to light which was insufficient for obtaining 
"+ in the darkened box. 3. Uniformity of impreg- 

ation; the parts in shadow and the half lights 
eing brought out before the illuminated portions 
ire solarized. 4. Infinitely less resistance m the 
action of those coloured objects, red and yellow, 
which ordinarily present many difficulties to photo 
graphic action.—Thus, not only are the 
better, viewed in reference to artistic effects, but 
the photogenic power of the lens is doubled by 
transforming the black chamber into a white one 
—lIf these statements be confirmed by other exp 
riments, it is evident that the ordinary form of the 
camera may be rejected, and the image be rece 
directly from the lens upon a plate or paper 
to diffused light. 


—— 





FINE ARTS 
THE PAINTING OF THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 
Berore proceeding to offer a few 
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oe following communication from a correspon- 
dat— San. 14, 
am by no means a convert to Mr. 
Pang red » Arana lines in the proposed 
inting of the Crystal Palace, it seems to me that 
= on sense has something to say in comment 
rr. Sang’s recommendations of other ‘‘no- 
oon” published in last week’s Atheneum. [See 
oD selects bronze colour for the pillars and 
because it is metallic ; and also as a ‘“‘peace- 
making medium between the millions of chequered 
to be exhibited,” by means of its tranquil- 
tengeffects. “We should not,” he adds, “do justice 
joour exhibiters by applying to their wonderful and 
dfferent-coloured productions such frames as would 
certainly by their gaudiness totally paralyze the 
efect desired by their producers.” Yet this lover 
of quiet backgrounds and neutral tints, only a 
gatence before, proposes to transform all the 
work “from the simple state of common 
white sheet glass into the glowing brilliancy of 
the best specimens of York and Cologne Cathe- 
” A curious alternative this measure (sup- 
ing it, for the dream’s sake, practicable), with 
its inevitable consequences, of blue and yellow, 
aod ruby, and violet, and emerald patches of co- 
lour, flung here, there, and everywhere _as the 
gu pleases, substituted for the lesser tawdriness of 
Mr. Owen Jones's coloured columns and beams. 
But Mr. Sang’s illustration consists with his 
theory. Says he, “in a picture by Rubens, Tin- 
toretto, Guido Reni, Sir Joshua Reynolds, or 
aay other artist delighting in the enchantment of 
colour, it would be positive vandalism to inclose 
the same in a gaudily decorated frame.” Who 
could have thought to live to hear Bellini, Titian, 
Palma, Tintoretto, and the other great Venetians 
(leaving the Flemings alone) abused as Vandals? 
—How were their favourite productions framed ? 
In churches blazing with mosaics and gorgeous 
with many-coloured marbles.—For what manner 
of rooms were they painted? For palaces crowded 
with gilded cornices, arabesque medallions and 
brocatella draperies. Faded and despoiled as these 
are, they still make too brilliant a figure in the 
memory of every traveller to have been so utterly 
sweptaway by Mr. Sang’s ‘‘tranquillizing” brush, 
as it is with bronze colour, cheerful neu- 
imal tint, or the peacock-plume hues of painted 
; am, &c., y 
The contrariety of opinion with regard to the 
choice of colours for the Exhibition Building serves 
to show how little chromatic embellishment in ar- 
chitecture has been studied amongst us,—how im- 
perfectly it is understood by professional men, as 
well as by others. Writers on architecture, in- 
deed, do not greatly differ about it; but their 
manimity is merely negative,—consisting in no 
more than an agreement to pass the subject over 
in silence, as one without the pale and proper 
province of their art. Even in those publications 
which show specimens of coloured decorations 
inbuildings, the respective examples are left to 
speak for themselves, as the phrase goes, instead 
“f being accompanied by such instructive com- 
ment as might in time lead to artistic elucida- 
tion, and to the establishment of something like 
consistent theory based on intelligible princi- 
ples. That such should be the case is perhaps 
8 surprising, because for a long while there 
existel a strong prejudice against colour as 
uiributing to architectural effect. As far 
“its power was recognized at all, it was 
Tetognized as for evil rather than for good. 
‘was almost considered incompatible with 
the high character and dignity claimed for 
wehitecture itself,—-as evincing a meretricious 
taste, if not a barbarous one,—as a kind of dis- 
surement akin to that practised by the ancient 
on their own bodies. Architecture, it has 
fre now been said, totally rejects the lenocinium of 
colour ; beauty of form and proportions being all- 
ent, without other colour than the natural 
nes of the materials themselves. No doubt ar- 
cture can dispense with the aid of colour ; but 
t is no proof that colour may not be made very 


y to enhance its beauty. 


eseana 





The non-chromatic doctrine—if we may give it 
such a name—was suddenly thrown into perplexity 
by the impertinent discovery that the Greeks, whose 
purity of taste was received as proverbial, had prac- 
tised Polychromy to a considerable extent in their 
temples,—and that externally; and, moreover, in 
those of the Doric or severest order,—even making 
use of painted mouldings, instead of carved ones. 
Admitted, however, it must be, that the partial and 
imperfect traces of colouring which have been de- 
tected are merely sufficient to establish the fact 
of such embellishment having been employed ; 
whereas, its actual effect can only be conjectured— 
no adequate experiment having been made, either 
by drawings or otherwise, to convince us of the 
value of such embellishment.-—With regard to the 
building in Hyde Park, it is one altogether so ex- 
ceptional and swi generis that, what in ordinary and 
general cases might be wrong may nevertheless 
be the best and most judicious mode of treatment 
in that peculiar instance. Some sort of artificial 
coating is required for iron-work, if only to pre- 
serve it from corrosion ; and even were this not the 
case, its natural hue is such as to render it any- 
thing rather than pleasing to the eye in large 
quantities, and the reverse of eligible for decora- 
tive purposes. Consequently, unless appearance 
is to be disregarded altogether for the Hyde Park 
structure, the iron-work must be undisguisedly 
coloured artificially. If the colouring could be made 
to preserve a metallic character, many might think 
it all the better; but as that is perhaps impossible, — 
recourse must be had to such colour as is merely 
arbitrary and without regard to actual mate- 
rial, On the present occasion there are pecu- 
liar difficulties ; because it cannot be known be- 
forehand what will be the effect of the collective 
assemblage of articles to be exhibited, when they 
shall come to be displayed. Neither can these be 
accommodated to the building as suitable furniture 
for it—nor can the building (that is, its decoration) 
be made thoroughly to accord with them. Though 
in some parts of it the general effect may be satis- 
factory enough, in others it may prove the reverse : 
either the articles exhibited or the building itself 
there showing to disadvantage. Unexceptionable 
as the choice and disposition of the colours that 
are to be eraployed may be, it will perhaps be dif- 
ficult to obtain a satisfactory general effect, owing 
to the want of sufficient surfaces, and the prodi- 
gious excess of vids in proportion to solids ; for it 
must be confessed that, architecturally considered, 
the ‘‘ Crystal Palace” shows the mere skeleton and 
osteology of a building, rather than a substantial 
and fully corporealized edifice. The slenderness of 
the pillars and the minimum of surfaces may war- 
rant a scheme of colouring which under other cir- 
cumstances might produce no better effect than 
that of crude gaudiness. What is in itself unpre- 
cedented and anomalous admits of being treated 
very differently from what would usually be nor- 
mally proper. The soundness of Mr. Owen Jones’s 
doctrine in regard to decorative colouring has been 
called in question,—and it must be admitted to 
be somewhat narrow and exclusive ; for he would 
limit the architect's palette to the primary colours 
alone,—although, if we are to follow Nature even 
in works of art, we shall find that she employs the 
primaries only occasionally, and then comparatively 
sparingly. If any one would study the laws of 
colouring—at least the effects that may be pro- 
duced by it,—he should carefuily examiné and 
consider the variety and combination of colours 
exhibited in flowers, in butterflies, and in the 
plumage of birds :—in all which we may observe 
the utmost contrast and intensity of colour, pro- 
ductive of richness grateful to the eye.—Perhaps, 
now that the want of artistic principles for the 
guidance of practice has been felt, more serious 
attention will be directed to the study of colour as 
an effective agent in decoration. 


NEW METHOD OF OBTAINING ELABORATE METALLIC 
CASTINGS. 

THE most intricate and curious castings we are 
acquainted with are those obtained in moulds from 
nature’s own works, by imbedding a leaf, plant, 
&c. in a semi-fluid medium, which when hardened 





can be dried and raised to a temperature to burn 
the inclosed object to ashes. But if it were de- 
sired to produce, as a casting, a wreath, bouquet, 
group of animals, birds, flowers, fruits, &c., the 
artist would be obliged either to abandon the task, 
or to proceed by a very tedious process to obtain 
as many separate moulds as there were involved 
parts in the object to be cast. He would never 
attempt one model, one mould, and one casting. 

Now, when engaged on the Durertype, although 
I was then employing only flat surfaces, a ve 
slight occurrence in the course of experiments which 
I was then engaged with led me to discover a 
simple, economical method for obtaining works of 
art in metals, however elaborate or delicate, pro- 
vided they had the two indispensable requisites 
for obtaining castings at all,—continuity of{parts, 
and sufficient thickness for metal to run. In 
the Durertype I employed a layer of wax on 
sheet glass ; the wax was engraved, and a plaster- 
of-paris cast was made of the engraved wax. On 
slightly warming the glass, the plaster and wax 
left its surface together, presenting a perfectly 
uniform appearance ; and, for a moment, I was 
perplexed how to remove the wax. A good fire 
being in the room, I placed the plaster before it ; 
and the wax sank into the plaster, like snow inte 
the earth before the sun,—leaving the now ens 
graved plaster quite sharp, pure, and unsullied, 
having no waxed or oily appearance whatever, 
even where the wax was fully one-sixteenth of an 
inch thick. 

Following out the idea which this circumstance 
suggested, I saw at once that it was only requisite 
to model any figure in sheet wax, and surround it 
with plaster-of-paris, or other sufficiently plastic 
and hardening mould, to produce all that would be 
requisite for casting, in almost any metal, any 
subject whatever, direct from the hand of the artist, 
The plan which I proceed on is this.—Sheets 
of wax are cut and formed into any required 
shape, as usual in making wax flowers, &c.,—or, in 
some cases, wax, or a substitute consisting of 
stearine and resin, may be moulded or shaped to 
any particular form ; and when the whole is ar- 
ranged and put together, set up on a board covered 
with wax, I next take waxed threads to form air- 
vents, by attaching one end of a thread to the wax 
foundation, and the other to the loftiest point in 
the object, most suitable for this purpose,—pro- 
ceeding to do the same with other points requiring 
the same attention,—bearing in mind that the 
plaster mould will have to be turned upside down, 
and that when dry and warm from a suitable dry- 
ing oven, the lower ends of all these threads will 
be uppermost, and can be withdrawn, havi 
shrunk from the loss of wax ; which substance wi 
also have been absorbed by every part of the 
mould,—or, where thick and in quantity, may in 
part be run out. 

As this means of casting will be of utility -_ 
in the hands of practical workmen in metals, 
do not go into the matter here more minutely. 
One mode, but a troublesome one, of obtaining 
such a class of moulds, already known,—by burn- 
ing out the object, as at first stated—presents 
some difficulties, affords little choice, and is of 
very limited application ; whereas I should hope 
that the improvement here suggested will be found 
generally useful in producing a variety of highly 
ornamental work of a character hitherto unknown, 
By using stearine and resin, with perhaps a little 
Burgundy pitch, a cheap substitute for wax is ob- 
tained. In forming wreaths, &c., as no colouring 
is required, the artist has only to attend to form, 
dimensions, and general arrangement ; unlike the 
artificial florist in wax-work, who must study 
every shade of colour. This process, too, has 
many advantages over electrotyping ; and may ex- 
tend that art to coat with the precious metals 
castings in copper, &c., obtained by the present 
suggested improvement.—Indeed, I trust these 
hints will not be too late to enable all who are in- 
terested in ornamental casting to add some im- 
provement, by this method, to such works as they 
may be intending for the Great Exhibition of the 
present year. Henry Dircss. 

32, Moorgate-street, Jan. 11. 
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Fint-Art Gossip.—Wren’s great masterpieces 
in the art of church interiors adapted to the 
Protestant form of worship are, St. Stephen’s, 
Walbrook, and St. James’s, Piccadilly :—oddly 
enough, the two are (for want of means) the 
very worst of his church exteriors. The in- 
terior of St. James’s was brushed up in great 
good taste some four years ago; and the ex- 
terior has recently assumed a renovated coat 
from the pointer’s trowel, just to put the visitors 
of 1851 in good feeling with the vestry and the 
parishioners. We wish that a wealthy parish 
like St. James’s had set about a stone casing 
for their exquisite interior, instead of the pre- 
sent old-fashioned piece of brickwork :—particu- 
larly since the inhabitants of Piccadilly have much 
to atone to the public for on account of their 
having built an ugly rectory-house, in place of 
the old one which Wren had designed to har- 
monize with the Church.—What has just been 
completed at St. Stephen’s we have already had 
occasion to describe in the words of a contemporary, 
—and may now add a few words from ourselves. 
What has been done has been done well: but 
much remains to be done,—and must still remain 
undone, we fear, for want of means.—The great 
alteration effected has been, the re-opening of the 
principal light (the great east window), hitherto 
blocked up byan acre of canvascovered with the crude 
design and cold colouring of old Benjamin West. 
The grand alteration needed is, the re-opening (or 
rather, we suspect, the opening for the first time) 
of the two oval lights on the south of the church, 
—blocked up as they are by the little back parlour, 
or counting-house, of a citizen. What would this 
exquisite church be like (it is a wonder now) with 
gilding in moderation and plenty of mosaic work 
about it? What a study it is for architects,—and 
how much it deserves to be studied !—for surely 
we have now enough of churches compiled from 
‘ Parker’s Glossary’ and ‘ Bloxam’s Hints for Young 
Beginners.’ 

The new method by means of which the tour 
of the world is now made in an omnibus—which 
brings to the very doors of those who cannot go 
to the mountain all the mountains of the earth 
and the accidents that surround and determine them 
—is becoming more and more a feature in our 
public entertainments and an agent in the business 
of instruction. Geographical and artistic know- 
ledge is contributed by a common medium, in 
the form of amusement.—The imagination having 
been already wafted from India to the Pole on 
these bright canvas wings, Mr. Charles Marshall 
has, we are informed, thought it right that our- 
selves and children should come back to do what 
the more favoured among our ancestors began and 
ended by doing—and that very imperfectly—viz., 
make the grand tour of Europe. He is preparing 
a Panorama—or rather, we suppose, Diorama— 
from a great body of sketches supplied by many 
hands— which shall take the tourist from the 
Tower of London and bring him back to the white 
cliffs of England—having made in the mean time 
familiar acquaintance with the principal German 
and Italian cities and scenes,—and had a run even 
as far as Constantinople.—There are many advan- 
tages attending this mode of travelling. The cost 
of the whole journey—generally represented by a 
single coin of small value—is paid at starting, 


including all extras :—custom-houses are evaded | 


and passports dispensed with: —and there is no 
change of carriage whether the route lie down the 
waters of the Danube, across the Syrian Desert, 
or over the passes of the Alps. 

On the subject of Panoramas, we have received 
the following.—“ Having seen a suggestion in 
the Atheneum of the 21st ult., that the idea of the 

anorama had first been adopted by the family of 

r. Burford the present proprietor,—perhaps you 
will excuse my making a correction in this matter. 
The deviation from the ordinary method of painting 
on a flat surface to that of a curve, so as to allow 
of representing the whole view surrounding any 
spot—and the entirely new rules of perspective 
for such a purpose—were the invention of Mr. 
Robert Barker, about the termination of the last 
century. After his death, the panorama was con- 
ducted by his son, Mr. Henry Aston Barker,— 








whose paintings many must still remember ; and 
he retiring, was succeeded by Mr. John Burford, 
—and subsequently by the present proprietor,— 
both of whom had received their education as 
artists under the Messrs. Barker. I am, &c., 

W. Buch Barker.” 

While speaking of dioramas and panoramic 
paintings, we should mention that the picture of 
Paris at the Colosseum has been replaced by one 
of the Lake of Thun,-—the work of the Messrs. 
Danson. It is executed in tempera,—and the 
view is taken from an eminence to the north- 
ward of the town. The picture is a fine one :— 
but wanting in those materials of interest and those 
arrangements for pictorial effect which made the 
pictures of London and Paris scenic marvels. 

The new silver Medal just finished by Mr. Wyon, 
by order of the East India Company, for distribu- 
tion among their troops who fought on the Sutlej, 
is a remarkable example of his art. Abandon- 
ing the hackneyed field of allegory,—the ‘reverse 
shows Sikh soldiers laying down their arms before 
Lord Gough, who, mounted on his charger, appears 
in front of the British lines. It is a singular piece 
—full of details of great beauty of execution, in a 
sort of miniature bas-relief. 'The obverse presents 
the profile of Her Majesty very finely drawn, 
and wearing the maternal cast which justly repre- 
sents her present relations. 

Mr. Marshall Claxton—the clever artist who 
struck such terror into the hearts of the members 
of the United Service Club, by bringing them too 
immediately face to face with one of the results 
of their profession, by means of the picture of a 
dead man—has, we understand, received a com- 
mission from Miss Burdett Coutts to paint three 
large pictures for her Church and school-room in 
Rochester Row, Westminster.. The subjects are, 
‘Christ blessing Little Children,’—‘ The Sacrifice 
of Noah,’—and ‘The Flight into Egypt.’ 

The Liverpool papers state that the scheme of 
a Monument in marble or in bronze to the memory 
of the late Sir Robert Peel—which had given way 
to the idea of a testimonial of some other kind— 
has been revived in that town.—The Tamworth 
committee have finally settled to have a bronze 
statue erected on a pedestal in the centre of the 
market-place, at the cost, with railings, &c., of 
1,000. 

The Committee of Selection appointed to pur- 
chase the prizes to be distributed, in April next, 
by the Art-Union of Glasgow have made choice 
of thirty-nine paintings, for which they have paid 
prices ranging from 130. to 2/. The sum total 
thus spent is 959/. 10s. Forty Parian statuettes 
after eight selected models, and one hundred 
artist’s proofs of Turner’s ‘Heidelberg,’ engraved 
by Prior, are added as prizes :—and the members 
generally are entitled to receive copies of the line 
engraving of Sir C. Eastlake’s ‘Hagar and Ish- 
mael.’ 

It is stated from St. Petersburgh that the new 
Museum of Antiquities, Sculpture and Painting, in 
that city, built after the designs of M. de Klenze, 
of Munich, thearchitect of the Pinacotheka—begun 
as far back as the year 1840—is at length finished, 
—and will be formally inaugurated in the course 
of the coming spring. With the exception of the 
doors and floorings, it is constructed entirely of 
stone and metal. The roof is of iron, covered with 
ornaments in copper which sparkle in the rays of 
the 8un. The walls are marble. The ground 
pavements are in mosaic :—and round the interior 
grand court runs a peristyle composed of 182 
monolith Corinthian columns, respectively of 
marble or of granite. 











MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


-MR. LINDSAY SLOPER begs to announce that he will give 
THREE SOIRE of CHAMBER MUSIC, at the new Beet- 
hoven Rooms, No. 27, Queen Anne Street, endish Square, on 
the following Tuesdays : January 28, February 11, and February 25. 
Mr. Lindsay Sloper will perform Selections from the Pianoforte 
Works of the best Composers, and will be assisted by distinguished 
Vocal and Instrumental Talent.—Tickets for the Soirces, One 
Guinea each, or for single evenings, Half-a-cuinea each, may be 
had of all the principal Music Sellers and of Mr. Lindsay Sloper, 
No.7, Southwick Place, Hyde Park. 














St. Martin’s Hatt.—On Monday evening, 
before the ‘ Frost Scene’ of Purcell and the ‘ First 
Walpurgis Night’ of Mendelssohn, the four com- 





mt 
positions by M. Gounod were performed to which 
more than once allusion has been made in the 
Atheneum. Within our critical experience we q 
not recollect any first appearance under parallel 
circumstances. The first execution of music ne 

in style, by an untried composer totally unknow, 
to fame,—in the presence of an audience entire 

strange, and largely made up of musicians, an¢ 
of artists, home and foreign, very few of whom, 
by possibility, could have any partialities for 
total stranger, make up a case of ordeal at once 
more sudden and severe than most recorded in the 
history of Art. The success was decided,—anq 
as was said by a veteran musician near us more 
habituated to listen than to praise, marks the 
commencement of a new career in Music. 

Of the four compositions brought to judgment 
we shall speak only of the three orchestral ones. 
since of the effect of the unaccompanied Motett_ 
owing to the sinking in pitch of the chorus—gg 
fair opinion could be formed beyond a conviction 
of its soundness and excellence as a specimen of 
the purest writing in parts. The ‘ Libera me’ 
from a Requiem—is severe, dignified and solemn : 
with a combination of voices on the gentler verse 
‘ Requiem sempiternam’ which is at once new, stately 
and impressive. The ‘Sanctus’ from a Mass—4 
longer and moreimportant composition—is the work 
by which M. Gounod’s success was assured.—In ity 
ordinance and treatment this ‘ Sanctus’ is origina} 
and beautiful. Itcommences witha svlo for the tenor 
the first strain of which is repeated by the orchestra, 
the chorus being merely subordinate. Then comes 
the second part of the solo; after which an admir. 
ably-contrived crescendo leads back to the original 
theme, delivered with a pompous and jubilant Jur 
tissimo, for which the nave of St. Peter's at Rome 
would not be too large. To this succeeds a short, 
clear and massive fugue, on the ‘ Hosanna.’ The 
‘Benedictus’ is treated in the old style of eccle. 
siastical chant for soprano solo with organ only, 
the strain being afterwards repeated in chorus; 
the composition winding up with the usual retum 
to the ‘Hosanna,’ on its repetition strength. 
ened by increase of force in the orchestra.—To 
return to the melodic ideas of this work ;—we 
recollect no melody simpler and sweeter in cantilena 
or loftier in its tone than that of the ‘Sanctus’ 
With a fulness of symmetrical beauty justifying the 
old poets’ epithet of “ravishing,” is combined a 
devotional fervour and dignity which render the 
strain totally inapplicable to any secular purpox, 
We are not reminded of any other composer, 
ancient or modern, by form, phrase, or chord: 
The music is not new, if ‘‘ new” is to mean either 
flimsy or ugly—the music is not old, if to be “old” 
is to be harsh and formal, to exhibit the han 
scaffolding of science behind which no beautifal 
structure exists. It is neither more nor less than 
the work of a thoroughly trained artist—and, 
what is more, the poetry of a new poet.—Th 
solos were excellently sung by Mr. Lockey and 
Miss Kearns, and the first movement was rede 
manded unanimously. The last composition wa 
secular—‘ Peter the Hermit’—a bass solo, with 
Crusaders’ march and chorus. This is no less 
markable, after its kind, as a specimen of large 
and noble melody and brilliant effect. The ea 
with which this composition is conducted ail 
the flow with which the stately march pass 
on till a crescendo is attained of the uttermost 
power and triumph, would of themselves sufie 
to separate M. Gounod from the world of expet 
mental musicians who are embarrassed how # 
carry on or to complete a movement without stop 
spasms, or episodical deformities, — while 
colour and form of the work are no less decisive # 
to the command over dramatic force and colour 
possessed by its writer. The orchestra is handled 
with freedom, picturesque variety, and mastery, 2 
few cases chargeable with the besetting fault 
a young composer, namely, a surcharge of insttt 
ments,—the result of which must always be effect 
wasted. This composition, too, in which the s 
was carefully sung by Mr. Phillips, narrowly 
escaped its encore. That great care rer 
taken in the preparation of this music was evides 
—in spite of occasional falterings among 
chorus;—that great and genuine was te 
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ience, there can be as littledoubt. But 

ate iy music itself, and neither from its 
. femance nor from its reception that we augur 
career of no ordinary interest for M. Gounod . 
ye if there be not in these works of his a 
jus at once true and new, we must go to school 

‘n and learn the vocabularies of art and of 


*e iciam afresh. 





Davry Lang.—On Thursday anoriginalcomedy, 
atitled ‘The Old Love and the New,’ was pro- 
duced -—and proved to be one of remarkable excel- 
jence. It is the work of Mr. Sullivan; but bears 
jittle resemblance to his ‘ Beggar on Horseback,’ 
of Haymarket celebrity,—inasmuch as the style 
si tone of the present comedy are as polite as 
those of the former were the reverse. The author 
has aimed in this instance at elegance,—and 
whieved it. It is yet to be proved whether the 

blic will prefer the gentle hilarity of this piece 
to the boisterous mirth excited by the more vulgar 


orp detail the plot is difficult,—it being carried 
oo rather by conversation than by action. The 
dict is dependent rather on the turn of a phrase 
than on the force of a situation. The scenes are, 
indeed, dialogues,—the evenits merely sentiments, 
not changes of fortune. The business does not 
really set in until the second act; when we find 
Sir Algernon Courtoun (Mr. Cooper), an old 
baronet, a sexagenarian at least, making love to 
Camilla Haythorn (Mrs. Nisbett). Meeting with 
arefusal, he appeals to the lady’s father, an honest 
sad wealthy farmer (Mr. Barrett);—and the lady 
js called on for all her vivacity, of which she has 
great store, to stem the torrent of their united 
ager. Matters are not much mended by the 
discovery that the lady has another lover, the 
baronet’s nephew, Captain Sidney Courtown (Mr. 
Anderson) :—in fact, the young man is threatened 
with disinheritance. To avert this, the lady 
reorts to a variety of schemes. She pretends to 
bein love with Major Stock (Mr. Emery), and car- 
ries the delusion so far that she becomes effectually 
compromised, Finding herself then in a more 
serious difficulty than ever, she is glad to accept 
the services of an old maid, Mrs. Trimmer (Mrs. 
Terman), who throughout the play contrives to 
exerta mysterious influence on all parties. By 
the agency of this lady, the indignation of Sir 
Algernon is turned on the poor deluded Major; 
and he speedily signs a settlement of his estates 
his nephew. Meanwhile, in a ludicrous scene, 
the Major is undeceived as to his position with 
Camilla; but his desire for revenge on his rival, 
though strong, is subdued by the moral influence 
of Mrs. Trimmer.—Another sort of influence is 
reserved for Sir Algernon. Just at the proper 
moment, the senile baronet is brought to recognize 
the old maid as a neglected flame of his own in 
early youth; and his anger towards his nephew is 
thereby converted into remorse on account of his 
past conduct towards the deserted lady. 

The part of the old maid was artistically per- 
formed by Mrs. Ternan; while that of Camilla 
found in Mrs, Nisbett a lively, graceful, and dash- 
ing representative. Her military penchants were 
in particular expressed con amore. Mr. Anderson 
had little to do or say—but he looked the sol- 
dier and the lover with propriety. Mrs. Walter 
Lacy. had the part of a prudent housekeeper, 
Cherry Bounce—and, with Mr. S. Artaud as her 
lover, Mr. Stubbs, contrived to throw comic vis 
into the connecting scenes. 

From what we have stated, it will be seen that 
the hew comedy is properly a conversation-piece of 
the sentimental kind; and that its peculiar merits 
are those of a literary composition, not of an ordi- 
hary stage drama. ‘There is in it no broad farce, 
tor indeed brilliant wit;—but a current of sensible 
and lively remark pervades the text, which pro- 
duces a quiet sense of satisfaction in the audience. 

© curtain fell to the undivided applause of a 
crowded house.—The scenery is in exceedingly 
good taste.—The author was called for, and bowed 
ftom a private box—after which, the piece was 
‘tnounced for nightly repetition. 








O.ympic.—‘ All that glitters is not Gold’ is 
the title of a new piece by Mr. Thomas Mor- 
ton, produced on Monday. Its basis is probably 
French,—but the dialogue and manners are En- 
glish. The scene is laid in Bristol. Jasper Plum 
(Mr. Farren)—an old cotton-spinner— has two 
sons, Stephen Plum (Mr. Leigh Murray) and Fre- 
derick Plum (Mr. W. Farren, jun.). The latter 
having been educated as the gentleman of the 
family, has cultivated fashionable society. He is 
about to be married to Lady Valeria Westendleigh 
(Miss Louisa Howard),—and at the opening of 
the play arrives with his bride at the factory. 
Stephen Plum is a young man of industrial habits. 
His heart and soul are in the factory; and he has 
conceived a passion for one of the girls employed 
in it, by name Martha Gibbs (Mrs. Stirling). Mar- 
tha Gibbs has in childhood had the advantage of 
education, — and keeps a diary, which in turn 
keeps her virtuous. Stephen has got access to this 
diary, and knows her inmost soul. On the arrival 
of Lady Valeria, Martha recognizes her as an old 
acquaintance and benefactress; and the friendship 
between them is renewed. Old Plum, neverthe- 
less, is against the marriage of Stephen with Mar- 
tha,—and is induced to consent only on condition 
of her being put on a three months’ probation. 
She is taken from the workshop to the drawing- 
room,—and the result is to depend on her beha- 
viour in her new position:—an arrangement of 
which, however, she is unaware.—At the com- 
mencement of the second act, the three months 
have expired. Meanwhile, embarrassing circum- 
stances have arisen. Frederick has left his bride 
for an official duty provided for him by a Sir Arthur 
Lassell (Mr. Norton),—a former lover of Lady 
Valeria, whom he fascinates with his attentions. 
Martha sees her friend’s danger, and resolves to 
save her. Her interference causes the vain roué 
to believe that she is moved by jealousy towards a 
rival ; and he resolves on carrying on an intrigue 
with both. In the course of events, Martha is 
compelled into an assignation with him, in order 
to undeceive Lady Valeria. By this, her own 
character is compromised,—even in the eyes of 
Stephen. He refers to her diary for an explana- 
tion; but finds there a simple statement of the 
fact,—so careful had Martha been not to compro- 
mise her friend. But Lady Valeria has a noble 
spirit. Repenting of her fault, she adds to the 
diary the omitted particulars; and by this sacri- 
fice wins her own pardon and secures her friend’s 
happiness. 

This drama is both comic and pathetic in a high 
degree,—and it is well acted. Mrs. Stirling as 
Martha performed with great feeling; Miss How- 
ard in Lady Valeria was charming; and Mr. 
Leigh Murray in Stephen was very character- 
istic. The author had burdened him with a patois 
and a rough outside more than needful except for 
a stage exaggeration ;—but Mr. Murray sup- 
ported the weight with skill, and presented a por- 
trait as pleasing as it was distinct. This was the 
effect of good taste in dealing with doubtful ma- 
terials. —The piece was entirely successful. 





MusicaL anp Dramatic Gossip.—The quota- 
tion recently made from the Musical Times of a 
passage which led us to hope that music was re- 
viving in the fine cathedral city of York, has pro- 
voked communications from residents there person- 
ally strangers to us,—of a totally opposite import. 
In this eagerness to explain and to complain there 
ought to be found some power of renewal. But 
the facts assembled on the other side of the story 
are dismal and decisive enough. We are told by 
one correspondent that the organ in the Minster is 
now played by deputy. ‘‘The sub-chantor of York 
Minster,” writes another, ‘‘is a deputy for the 
precentor, whose office is a sinccure,—he being, I 
believe, Dean of Norwich, and of course, never 
filling the duties of that important post. The 
Chapter has, accordingly, met to fill the place of 
sub-chantor vacated by the late Rev. , and 
has elected a most respectable clergyman to the 
office ; but one who is completely ignorant of music, 
and can scarcely intone the very small part of the 
service that is sung in the Minster.”—We are, 











thirdly, assured that the Choral Society is not in a 


flourishing condition, and that the Philharmonic So- 
ciety is dying away. For the well-being and well- 
doing of Music it is important, as we have some 
hundred times stated, that the provincial towns 
should be in some measure independent of the 
metropolis; and thus, allusion to the matter having 
been already made in our columns, we return to 
the subject to excite, if it be possible, local am- 
bition, but not to be a cause of local annoyance. 

We now learn that the pupil of Sir George Smart 
mentioned a fortnight ago will take the principal 
soprano part in ‘Elijah’ on the performance of that 
Oratorio at Mr. Hullah’s February Monthly Concert. 
—We are informed, also, that Miss L. Pyne is still 
in England,—circumstances having occurred to 
prevent her fulfilling her engagement at Vienna. 

Mdlle. Caroline Duprez is said to have made a 
most successful début at the Italian Opera in Paris 
in the ‘Lucia’ of Donizetti. She is described as a 
singer of great executive brilliancy, and soprano 
voice most extensive in compass, and to be entirely 
at ease on the stage. Her father was the Edgardo. 
—It is rumoured that M. Duprez is going to sing 
the part of Don Giovanni. For this he has ample 
tenor precedent,—M. Garcia and Signor Donzelli 
having both been most successful in the part.— 
M. Ivanoff has given up his engagement with Mr. 
Lumley, and will shortly be replaced at the Italian 
Opera by Mr. Sims Reeves. 

M. Mairalt (who, betwixt his real name Van 
Meerelt and his Italian Maralti put on for the 
London Opera, has adopted the above by way of 
compromise, national and fit for Paris) appeared 
the other evening as Arnold in ‘Guillaume Tell.’ 
In the passionate moments of the part, the forcible 
high notes of his voice appear to have produced an 
effect on the public; but we learn that his cantabile 
singing was rough and ineffective, and fear that he 
may prove to be one of the many whom admiration 
of the famous “ut de poitrine” of Duprez has 
ruined. On the other hand, we are told that 
M. Gueymard is making steady progress,—having 
been frequently of late called on to take the oc- 
cupation of M. Roger,—filling it to satisfaction. 

The manner in which it is possible to obtain pro- 
phecy on any subject, and to get the most difficult 
matters conceivable spoken to ‘‘fora consideration,” 
has rarely come before us in a more amusing form 
than is presented by the following advertisement, 
taken from the columns of the Zimes.— 

“The Stage.—A candid opinion as to talent, physical 

qualifications, and every information respecting the stage, 
may be obtained by applying personally to Mr. ——, pro- 
fessor of elocution, —. Opinion and six private lessons, 
one guinea. 
What a precious guinea’s worth of candour and 
instruction is here! What uneasy Roscius or ill- 
assured Roxalana will neglect such a cheap oppor- 
tunity of reading the future and setting ambition 
at its ease ? 








MISCELLANEA 

St. George's Chapel_We are glad to observe that 
the Commissioners of Woods and Forests are re- 
pairing the turrets and pinnacles on the north side 
of Cardinal Wolsey’s Chapel, and we hope they 
will extend their operations to the pinnacles on the 
other portions, many of the beautiful coats of arms 
and other carvings being much dilapidated. The 
Dean and Canons have lately been further embellish- 
ing the chapel by new stained glass windows, and 
those on the south side are now in course of being 
filled with the same material.— Windsor Express. 

Palace of Glass.—To give an idea of the vast size 
of this building, it was noticed, that the width of the 
main avenue was within ten feet double that of the 
nave of St. Paul's Cathedral, while its length was 
more than four times as great. The walls of St. 
Paul's were fourteen feet thick, those of the glass 
building in Hyde Park were only eight inches. St. 
Paul's occupied thirty-five years in building, whilst 
the Hyde Park building would be finished in less 
than half that number of weeks.— Mr. Digby Wyatt 
“On the Construction of the Building for the In- 
dustrial Exhibition.’ 

Improvement of Banking Houses.—In connexion 
with the Exhibition, the Banker's Magazine states 
that Mr. J. W. Gilbart offers a prize of 1002. for 
the best essay in reply to the following question:— 
“In what way can any of the articles collected at 
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the Industrial Exhibition of 1851 be rendered espe- 
cially serviceable to the interests of practical bank- 
ing?” “These articles,” it is explained, “may be 
architectural models that may suggest improvements 
in the bank-house or office—inventions by which 
light, heat, and ventilation may be secured, so as to 
promote the health and comfort of the bank clerks— 
discoveries in the fine arts, by which the interior of 
a bank may be decorated, or the bank furniture 
rendered more commodious—new inventions in the 
construction of locks, cash-boxes, and safes, which 
shall render property more secure against fire or 
thieves.’’ 

Another Bridge over the Niagara Falls.—We 
understand that the Niagara Suspension- bridge Com- 
pany intend to erect, next season, a suspension foot- 
bridge across the Niagara river, between their pre~ 
gent bridge and the Falls. The new bridge will be 
considerably longer, of course, than the present 
one, and the transit upon it will be one of the most 
agreeable adventures of visitors to the great cataract. 
The company will apply for a charter at the en- 
suing session of the legislature.—Rochester Ad- 
vertiser. 

Novel Application of Galvanic Action.—It is an- 
nounced in the Madras Spectator, Sept. 18, that a 

rson in that town has discovered a substance which 
he calls fibre (what it is remains a secret), which, 
under galvanic action contracts suddenly to ors 
fourth of its length, “ its power being equal to 1001b. 
on every square inch of its sectional surface.” The 
inventor has constructed a model engine to show the 
application of the new motive power. A recipro- 
cating beam attached to an ordinary crank, with 
fly-wheel of about four feet in diameter, is fitted at 
each end with a cylindrical piece of the fibre, insu- 
lated by a plate of glass. Near the frame is a small 
galvanic battery. Operations are begun by giving a 
shock from this battery to one of the pieces of fibre, 
which immediately and violently contracts, drawing 
the beam down on that side, and of course commu- 
nicating motion to the crank and fly-wheel. So 
soon as the centre has been turned, another shock 
given to the opposite piece of fibre continues the 
motion :—and the shocks being alternately repeated, 
the fly-wheel soon gains an enormous speed.— 
Architect. 

Patent Pressure Filter.—The pressure filter pa- 
tented recently by Mr. James Forster, of Liverpool, 
consists of a small globe, of a peculiar silicious sand- 
stone, hollow in the inside, and contained in a metal 
jacket. When this compact, but extremely simple, 
apparatus is screwed on to the service-pipe, the 
water is forced through the stone globe by the ordi- 
nary pressure from the main, and comes out per- 
fectly exempt from all foreign bodies, and as clear 
as crystal. The action is mechanical, and it admits 
the water to flow through with such rapidity that it 
can be fixed permanently to the service-pipe, in 
place of the usual brass cock. There are two taps 
attached, one of which draws the filtered water from 
the interior of the stone globe; the other, the unfil- 
tered water from the exterior. When the unfiltered 
water is drawn off for scouring or other purposes, it 
thoroughly cleanses the exterior of the filter from 
all mechanical impurities which may have collected 
on the surface, and by this means the filter is always 
kept sweet and clean. The apparatus is so formed 
as to allow the sandstone globe to be readily de- 
tached from its exterior casing, and chemically puri- 
fied by the most simple and ready means.— Builder. 





To Corrgsponpents.—H. P. Jun.—A Son of Priam— 
M. T. W.—Juvenilis—L. M. T.—C. H. B.—Marguerite—Job 
—T. H.—received. 

“‘ CHARITIES IN LonpoN.”—A paragraph under this head- 
ing, which we found in a contemporary with the name of 
the Atlas attached to it as source, was transferred into our 
** Miscellanea” column last week,—and of course honestly 
attributed, as is our practice, to the only party known to 
us as claiming the authorship. We have received a letter 
of reclamation from a correspondent, who, not seeking to put 
his personality forward, has, however, made it known to us,— 
and chooses at any rate to deprive the Atlas of whatever 
credit may belong to the paragraph. It is, he says, ‘‘a 
literal extract from an original contribution of, mine in the 
Times of December 10,—and the result of some research,” 
—Our correspondent is aware, as he expresses himself, that 
we have again and again denounced the system out of 
which these misappropriations arise. All parties must be 
held innocent but he who first omits to put the owner's 
name to a paragraph which he thinks worth borrowing. 

Tue Inpex AnD TiTLE Page to the VoLUMB FoR 1850 will 
be given with next week’s number. 





APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Latham’s Elementary English Gram- 


MAR. 12mo. Fifth Edition, 4s. 6d. 


Latham’s English Grammar for 
LADIES’ SCHOOLS. Feap. 1s. 6d. 

Latham’s History and Etymology of 
the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Feap. 1a. 6d. 

Latham’s English Grammar for Com- 
MERCIAL SCHOULS. Feap. ls. 6d. 

Dr. Schmitz’s History of Rome. 2nd 
Edition. 12mo. 7s. 6d.; bound, 8s. 6d. 

Robson’s Questions to Dr. Schmitz’s 
HISTORY of KROME. 12mo. 28 

Griesbach’s Greek Testament. 
Edition, feap. 6s. 6d. ; morocco, 12s. 6d, 

Professor Merlet’s French Grammar. 
New Edition, 12mo. 5s. 6d. KEY, 3s. 6d. ‘ 

Professor Merlet’s Le Traducteur. 
New Edition, 12mo. bound, 5s. 6d. 

Professor Merlet’s Storiesfrom French 
WRITERS. 12mo. 2s. 

Robson’s Constructive Latin Exer- 
CISES. 2nd Edition, 12mo. és. 6d. 


Robson’s First Latin Reading Lessons. 


New 


12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Dr. W. Smith’s Tacitus, the Germania, 
AGRICOLA, and ANNALS, Book L, with English Notes. 
2nd Edition. 12mo. 5s. 

Rev. W. Linwood’s Lexicon to Aischy- 
LUS. Second Edition, 8vo. 128. 

Allen’s New Greek Delectus. 3rd 
Edition, 12mo. 4s. 

Allen’s Latin Delectus. Third Edit. 
12mo. 48. 

Allen’s Constructive Greek Exercises. 
2nd Edition, 12mo, 5a. 

London Greek Grammar. 65th Edit. 
12mo. 33. 6d. 

London Latin Grammar. 15th Edit. 
12mo, 2s. 6d. 

Dr. W. Smith’s Plato, the Apology, 
CRITO, and Part of the PHZ DO. With English Notes. 
12mo. 48, 6d, 

Hall’s Roots of the Latin Language. 
Sth Edition, 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Professor De Morgan’s Arithmetic. 
5th Edition, royal 12mo. 58, 

Professor De Morgan’s Elements of 
ALGEBRA. 2nd Edition, royal 12mo. 9. 

Professor De Morgan’s Trigonometry 
and DOUBLE ALGEBKA, Koyal 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

Professor De Morgan’s Formal Logic. 
8vo. 128, 

Ritchie’s Principles of the Differen- 
TIAL and INTEGRAL CALCULUS. 2nd Edit. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Ritchie’s Principles of Geometry. 
2nd Edition, «~ ao, 3s. 6d. 

Tables ot iogarithms, Common and 
TRIGONOMETRICAL, to Five Places. Feap. 3s. 

Newth’s Statics, Dynamics, and Hy- 
DROSTATICS. Royal 12mo. 6s. 

Locke’s System of Classical Instruc- 
TION, restoring the Method of Teaching formerly practised in 

all Public Schools. The Series consists of the following Inter- 


linear Translations ; with the Original Text, in which the 

quantity of the doubtful Vowels is denoted: Critical and Ex- 

planatory Notes, Kc. 
_ ** By means of these Works, that excellent system of Tuition 
is effectually restored which was established by Dean Colet, Eras- 
mus, and Lily, at the foundation of St. Paul’s School, and was 
then enjoined by authority of the State, to be adopted in all other 
Public Seminaries of learning throughout the Kingdom. Each 
volume 2s, 

LATIN, 


US’s FABLES of ESOP. 
AMORPHOSES. Book L 
NELD. Book I. 
ESSONS to VIRGIL. 
INVASION of BRITAIN. 
EER. 
LUCIAN’S DIALOGUES. Selections. 
THE oes of a os 
¥ AD. a 
PARSING LESSONS to HOMER. 
XENOPHON’S MEMORABILIA. Book I. 
HERODOTUS’S HISTORIES. Selections. 


FRENCH. 
SISMONDI: THE BATTLES of CRESSY and POICTIERS. 


GERMAN, 
STORIES from GERMAN WRITERS. 


*s* A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of SCHOOL BOOKS 
published by T., W. & M. may be had (post free) on application. 


London: TAYLor, WaLtTon & MABERLY, 28, Upper 
Gower-street, and 27, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. 





EDUCATIONAL 
BOOKS 


PUBLISHED UNDER THE DIRECTION oF 


THE COMMITTEE OF GENERAL LITERA 
TURE AND EDUCATION, ; 
Appointed by the Societ Promoti 
- Christian pe Fahy Stee 
—=— 


BIBLE WORD BOOK;; or, the Rudiments 


English Grammar taught by the Word 
Testament. 1s. ords of the Old and Ney 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By Dr. Rossen, 
Sonny Head Masterof the Charter House, 10th Edition, 


ARITHMETIC TAUGHT 1 J 
8th Edition, 1s. 6d. = Y QUESTIONS 


OUTLINES of GEOGRAPHY. 
with Woodcuts, 10d. 


OUTLINES of ASTRONOMY. By Prof. Hau, 
of King’s College. 13th Edition, revised, with Woodcuts, 10g 


OUTLINES of the HISTORY of ENGLAND, 


19th Edition, improved by the addition of Genealogi 
with Woodcuts, 18. 3d, cal Tables, 


OUTLINES of ROMAN HISTORY. 12th Ba. 
tion, with Woodcuts, 10d, 


OUTLINES of GRECIAN HISTORY. By the 
Rev. B. BOUCHER, M.A. 9th Edition, with Woodcuts,1s, 


OUTLINES of SACRED HISTORY. 1% 
and Cheaper Edition, with Woodcuts, 2s. 6d. 





24th Edition 


EASY LESSONS on 
llth Edition, ls, 


TALES, CONVERSATIONS, and EASY LEs. 
SONS from HISTORY ; with Questions, 2, 


LESSONS on HOUSES, FURNITURE, FOOD, 
and CLOTHING; with Questions. 2s, 


LESSONS on the UNIVERSE, the ANIMAL, 
VEGETABLE and MINERAL KINGDOMS, and the 
HUMAN FORM; with Questions. 2s. 


BOOK of the CALENDAR, MONTHS, and 
SEASONS ; with Questions, 28, 


DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY, with Popul 
Statistics of the various Countries and Divisions of the Globe; 
with Questions. 2s, 


ELEMENTS of ANCIENT HISTORY; with 


Questions. 2s. 


ELEMENTS of MODERN HISTORY; wih 
Questions. 2s. 
SCHOOL HISTORY of ENGLAND, abridged 
from Gleig’s ‘ Family History of England.’ 3rd Edition, @ 
“ The best of the numerous class especially written for instrue 
tion.”—Quarterly Review. 


CLASS READING-BOOK. By G. Lupur, 
Master in Christ’s Hospital. 7th Edition, 38. 


CHURCH SCHOLAR’S READING-BOOK. 3 
vols, with an Index, Historical, Biographical, Literary, aud 
Scientific. 38. each. 


Dr. BURTON'S HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH. 8th andCheaper Edition. 58. 
READINGS in POETRY. 10th Edition, 4s. 6d, 


READINGS in ENGLISH PROSE LITERA- 
TURE. 6th Edition, 4s. 6d. 


READINGS in BIOGRAPHY. 6th Edition, 
4s. 6d. 


MONEY MATTERS 


READINGS in SCIENCE; Explanations of Ap 
ay and Principles in Natural Philosophy. ath Edi 
lon, te 


ELEMENTS of BOTANY. 7th Edition, 2s. 
FIRST BOOK in ALGEBRA. 2nd Editio, 
ls. 6d. 


FIRST BOOK in GEOMETRY. 4th Eiitio, 
1s, 6d. 


MINERALS and METALS. Sth Edition, wit 
Woodcuts, 28. 6d. . 

EASY LESSONS in MECHANICS. 3rd Bi 
tion, 38, 


ANICS applied to the ARTS. By # 

eS aa Mis. coo of Her Majesty's Inspectors 
Schools. .With Woodcuts, 3rd Edition, 6s. 

POPULAR PHYSIOLOGY. By P. B. Lon, 
M.B. 2nd Edition, with Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. 


London: Jonn W. Parker, West Strané. 
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~ MIR. COLBURN’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


I. 
BURKE’S PEERAGE 
anD BARONETAGE for 1851, 


New Epiti0y, 
and Corrected throughout, to the Present Time, 
from the Personal Communications of the Nobility, &c. 

yl vol. royal 8vo. comprising as much matter as twenty 

Oey mS 1 1, —— Engravings of Arms, 

38s. bound. 
. in| a. of personal and family history, ad- 
Lid | of details, and accuracy of information, this 
gical and heraldic dictionary is without a rival. It is now 
conic standard and acknowled; of reference upon all ques- 
wamaching pedi ree,and direct or collateral affinity with the 
ms tahig Pe “ithe lineage of each distinguished house is de- 
through all the various ramifications. Every collateral 
, however remotely connected, 4 introduced; and the 
alliances are 80 so carefully inserted, as to show, in all instances, the 
connexion which so intimately exists between the titled and un- 
tocracy. We have also much most ae historical 
any very curious an mil 
The work is, in fact, a complete cyclopwdia of the whole titled 
dames of the empire, supplying all the information that can pos- 
ably be desired on the subject.”-—-Morning P 





Mir, DISRAELI’S Life and Reign 


of CHARLES I. 


ition, revised by the Author, and edited by his Son, 
a iSRAbLl, i M.P. 2 vols. 8vo. 288. 
far the most important work on the important age of 
el L that modern times have produced.”— Quarterly Review. 


II!. 
Capt. CRAWFORD’S REMINI- 
ENCES of a NAVAL OFFICER. 
With Sketches of Disti ished 


Syols. post o~ with Portraits of Admirals Sir iS Owen and 
r B. Hallowell ell. a i, - d. 





snang the chee remarkable who 
work will be found— King William ae ay Duke of W ellington, 
Napoleon Bonaparte, Louis Philippe, Earl Spencer, Lord burg 
besh, Earl of Westmoreland, Ear! St. Vincent, Lord W. Bentinck, 
lard Exmouth, Prince Talleyrand; Admirals Nelson, Colling- 
wood, Owen, Hallowell, Sidney Smith, Cornwallis, Keith, Bri 
poys, Gore, Strachan, Rowley, Martin, Cotton, Hardy, 
ww hem Stopford, Popham, Calder, Blackwood, Charles Adam, 
Peter Parker, &c. 


figure in this 


Iv. 
PEPYS’ DIARY. Cheap re-issue. 


Vol. I. is now ready. 
Tobe completed in Five Monthly Volumes, post 8vo. with Por- 
twats, be. price 68. each, containing all the Pass: ~ —~'oee from 
the Uriginal Manuscript and all the Additional } 


v. 
The CRESCENT and the CROSS. 
By ELIOT WARBURTON, Esq. 
Eighth and Cheaper Edition. 1 vol. with Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


vi. 

General PEPE’S NARRATIVE 
of SCENES and EVENTS in ITALY from 
1847 to 1850 ; 

Including the SIEGE of VENICE. 2 vols. 218. bound. 


“These interesting and characteristic volumes, as supplying 
from an eye-witness and actor those portions of the history of 
Italy from 1847 to 1849 in which Gene: epe was personally 

, are a valuable contribution to our present knowledge, 
sui will be useful to the future historian.” —Edinburgh Review. 


———— ~ 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


TIME THE AVENGER. By the 
Author of ‘Emilia Wyndham,’ ‘The Wilming- 
tons, &c. 3 vols. 

“_ Word dwelt with me and its inward light, 


ve anguish aided and adversity, 
Tought in my heart an inward change entire.” 


MERKLAND : . ‘Story of Scottish 
Life. By the Author of ‘ Passages in the Life of 
bry Margaret Maitland, of Sunny Side.’ 3 vols. 
c. Sataers novel.”— Atheneum. 

0 ar will charge us wit th i d ti 

Gaaping hat the merits of "Merikland™ entitle tt to rank with 

unrivalled works which have yo enduring honour 
see The Rott the eo great esther, & yr Suinies the emphatic 
ttish Novels.’ we have abun- 
of incident aoe into an Re, a. and a group of 
48 interesting as ever were collected in one tale.” 
Standard. 





Ill. 
The DAUGHTER of NIGHT: a 
RY of the Present Time. By S. W. FUL- 
LOM, Esq. 3 vols. 
“Can such things be. 


And overcome us like a summer cloud, 
Without our special wonder.” 


Hixay Cousury, Publisher, 13,Great Marlborongh- 
street. 


NEW BOOKS 


JUST PUBLISHED, OR NEARLY READY 
FOR PUBLICATION, 


By SMITH, ELDER & Co. Cornhill. 


1. . 
THE STONES OF VENICE. 


Volume the Firs-—-THE FOUNDATIONS. 


By JOHN RUSKIN, Esq. 
Author of ‘Seven lanes of Architecture,’ " fodern Painters, &c. 


Imp. Svo. with numerous Illustrations. (Nearly ready.) 


2. 
MILITARY MEMOIRS OF 
LT.-COL. JAMES SKINNER, C.B. 


Gunmandinge$ Corps of Irregular Covaisy | in the Men 
India Company's Servi 
By J. BAILLIE FRASER, ol 
2 vols. post 8vo. with Portraits. (Just ready.) 

































3. 
THE BRITISH OFFICER: 


His POSITION, DUTIES, EMOLUMENTS, PRIVILEGES, 


Cc. 
By J. H. STOCQUELER. 
lvol. 8vo. (Just ready.) 


ROSE DOUGLAS; 


Or, the AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a MINISTER’S 
DAUGHTER. 


2 vols. post 8vo. (Nearly ready.) 


5. 
THE KING OF THE GOLDEN 
RIVER; 


Or, THE BLACK BROTHERS. 
With Illustrations by RICHARD DOYLE. 
Price 6s. in an Ornamental Cover. 

“This little Fairy Tale is by a master-hand. The story has a 
charming moral, and the writing is so excellent that it ww be 
hard to say which it will give wor pleasure to, the very wise man 
or the very simple child.”— Ex . 

“It has humour, fancy, ¢ on “tendernem, and the moral pur- 
sod of showing the superiority ‘of ay to riches, Richard 

oyle shines in the illustrations.”—Spectato 


6. 
THE KICKLEBURYS ON THE 
RHINE. 


A new Picture Book, Drawn and Written by Mr. M. A. 
TITMARSH.,. 


Price 5s. plain, 78. 6d. coloured. 
Second Edition, with a Prefatory ‘ESSAY on THUNDER and 
SMALL BEER,’ 


TABLE TALK. 


By LEIGH HUNT, 
1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth gilt, price 7s. 


8. 
CONVERSATIONS OF GOETHE 
WITH ECKERMANN. 


Translated from the German by JOHN OXENFORD. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. price 248. cloth. 

“ These conversations present a distinct and truthful image of 
Goethe’s mind during the last ten years of his life. And never 
was his judgment more clear and correct than in his closing years. 
The time spent on the perusal of this book will be usefully and 
agreeably employed. Mr. | mg translation is as exact and 
faithful as it is elegant.”— 


9. 
WUTHERING HEIGHTS AND 
AGNES GREY. 


With a Selection of the Literary Remains of ELLIS and ACTON 
BELL, and a logropnseal Bi Notice of both Authors by 
1 vol. crown 8yo. a 68. cloth. 


PIQUE: A NOVEL. 


In 3 vols. post Syo. 

“* Pique’ is a brilliant novel. There is grace and refinement 
wares a the scene is laid in the highest circles of English 
society.”—C 

“The narrative is so easy, earnest, and pleasant, as to have en- 
ticed us on from chapter to chapter, with a charm which is by no 
means of every week's experience.”— Atheneum, 


London; Surtn, Exper & Co, 65, Cornhill. 








ITERARY EMPLOYMENT.—WANTED,. 
by the Advertiser, 2. SITUATION as SUB-EDITOR to a’ 


—Address “ a at 
Forrest’s, Richmond Sogn won Walw ~endetens 








HE ART-JOURNAL.—To prone a 


The circulation is 20,000 monthly.—Apvertisements for 


the Fesrvary Nemper should be addressed to Mr. Crarg, 
Manager of the Advertising Department, Marlborough Chambers, 


49, Pall Mall, on ox BEFoRnE THE 2ist Istanr. 


T. MARTINS HALL, SINGING SCHOOL. 
DIRECTOR—MR. JOHN HULLAH 


ELEMENTARY CLASSES. 
CLASS 102 for LADIES, will meet on MONDAY me 
next, January 20th, 1551, at a Quarter-past Six o 
CLA | 103 for GENTLEMEN, will meet on oemen a EVEN-.- 
ING next, Sanaeay Qvth, 1851, at Half-past Seven o'clock. 
erms Twelve 8) Shillings for the Course. 
Tickets and full particulars may be had at St. Martin's Ha 
(Temporary Entrance, $9, Long-acre.) 


LACK’S GENERAL ATLAS of the WORLD. 
New Edition, Revised and Corrected throughout: with nu- 
merous additional Maps, and an Index of 57,000 Names. In a 
handsome volume, strongly half-bound in morocco, with gilt lenves, 


price 2 
accommodated to the present ad-* 


68. 
The Work ts in every 
vanced state of Geograrh 2° grey el and, the ents on the ground 


of accuracy , beaut, the invite a 
comparison with @ any - st ak of its class, 


Edinburgh: A. & C. Black. London: Longman & Co. 


MANUAL of the MERCURIAL and 
ANEROID BAROMETER. By JOHN HENRY BEL- 
VALLE, of the —- Ubservatory. Price ls. Second Edition. 
, by the same Autho' 


A MANUAL. of the THERMOMETER, and 
on the Climate of England. Price ls, 


R. & J. E. Taylor, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street. 




















EASIEST AND QUICKEST METHOD OF ACQUIRING 
FRENCH. 


MONS. LE PAGE’S 
FRENCH EDUCATIONAL AND CONVER- 
SATIONAL WORKS, 

Designed to obviate the necessity of going to France to acquire the 
Parisian jaccent. 


LE PAGE'S FRENCH MASTER for BEGIN- 
NERS, cloth, 3s., new and improved Edition. 

LE PAGE'S L’'ECHO de PARIS. Seventeenth 
Edition, cloth, 4s. 

LE PAGES GIFT of CONVERSATION. Sixth 
Edition, cloth, 3s. 

LE PAGE'S LE PETIT CAUSEUR;; being a 
Key to the Gift of Conversation. Second Edition, 1s. 6d. 

LE PAGE’S FRENCH GRAMMAR. Sixth 
Edition, cloth, 3a. 

LE PAGE'S READY GUIDE to FRENCH 
COMPOSITION. Second Edition, cloth, 4s. 


LE PAGES FRENCH PROMPTER. Third 
Edition, cloth, 5a, i o 

LE PAGES PETIT MUSEE de LITTERA- 
TURE FRANQAIS, cloth, 5s. 6d. 

“ Without attempting any royal road to the attainment of the 
French language, and without pretending that it can be acquired 
at sight, or learned withgut a master, Page has, in his excel- - 
lent series of educational works, rendered a y thorough knowledge of 
that language yo oan ey easy. His system is peculiar and 
erteipal an ae hen since been stamped with public approba- 

tion.”—Bell’s Weekly lessenger. 

Effingh Wilson, Royal Exchange ; and Messrs. Longman. — 


NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR NICHOL. 
In crown 8yo. with Plates and numerous Illustrations, price 63. 6d. 


HE PLANETARY SYSTEM: its Order and 
Physical Structure. By J. P. NICHOL, L.L.D., Professor 
of Astronomy, University of Glasgow. 


The PASSIONS of the HUMAN SOUL. By 
CHARLES FOURIER. Translated from the French by the 
Rev. JOHN R. MORRELL. With Critical Annotations, a Bio- 
graphy of Fourier,and a General Introduction, by H. DOHERTY. 
2 vols. 8vo, price ll. 1s. 








Lately was published, a 8vo. with Ades 4 28 Plates, price, plain, 
1, 48. ; coloure 
The ANATOMY of the EXTERNAL FORMS 
of MAN, for Artists. By J. FAU, M.D. Edited, with Additions, 
by ROBERT KNOX, M.D. 


The Third Béliien with 50 coloured and 5 plain Plates, and 

engravings, royal 8vo. 11.1 " 

The Na’ TURAL HISTORY of M: AN; com- 
rising Inquiries into the Modifying Influences of Phy ‘sical and 
oral Agencies on the different Tribes of the Human Family. By 

J.C. PRICHARD, .—~ F.R.S. 
the same Autho 
SIX ETHNOGRAPHICAL MAPS. Folio, 


coloured, in boards, 1. 48. 


REICHENBACH'S PHYSICO- PHYSIOLO- 
SICAL EEE OCU REA du EA 
ELECTR an T in their 4 < 

FORCES. With Critical Notes, by JOHN ASHBURNER, Mi D. 
= in cloth boards, 15s. 


*x* The only edition of this most important work with Notes. 


The Fourth Edition, in 1 vol. 12mo. price 98. 
A NEW METHOD of LEARNING to READ, 
WRITE, and SPEAK the GERMAN LANGUAGE ino SIX 
MONTHS. By H. G@. OLLENDORFF. 


KEY to Ditto. 4s. 6d. 


London: H. Bailliére, Fpften. 219, Regent-street, and 169, 
Fulton-street, New York (U 
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BAPTISM AND REGENERATION. 


WEDENBORG'S TRUE CHRISTIAN RE- 
J LIGION; or, the Universal Theology of the New Church: a 
complete Body of Divinity. With Indexes, 914 pages, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Swedenborg on Heaven and Hell; being a Re- 
lation of Things Heard and Seen. 8vo. cloth, price 48., or with the 
Preface by the Rev. T. Hartley. 


Recently published, complete in Svols. &¢. each, a 
HE MAGAZINE of SCIENCE, and SCHOOL 
of ARTS; containing many Hundred valuable Processes in | ,' 
the Fine and Useful Arts, and illustrating all the Modern Dis- 
coveries. Illustrated with numerous sxpanatory Engravings. 
Edited by G. W. FRANCIS, F.L.S. 
The Volumes may be had separately. us 
J. Allen, Warwick-lane, Paternoster-row; D. Francis, 21, Mile 
End-road ; and all Booksellers. 


Published this day, in cloth boards, price 28. 
MANUAL of BRITISH GEOGRAPHY ; 
embracing the Physical, Industrial, and Descriptive Geo- 

graphy of England and Wales, Scotland and Ireland. For the use 
of Bchools and Colleges. By WILLIAM HUGHES, F.K.GS., 
raphy at the Training Institution, Battersea. 





2 vols. 8vo. 





late Lecturer on G 
With Four coloured 


aps. 
Edinburgh : A. & Cc. Black. London: W. Hughes, Aldine- 








THE BARD OF THE FOREST. 
This day is published, price 88. ‘ - 
OEMS and TALES; with an Autobiographical 
Sketch of his Early Life, by the Rev. W. WICKEN DEN, . 
B.A.; and a Preface, re the Rev. H. STEBBING, D.D. F.R.S. 
Published for the Author by Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, 
Paternoster-row. 


Swedenborg’s Apocalypse Revealed. 
cloth, price 12a, 
Complete Lists of Swedenborg’s Works may be had on application. 
W. Newbery, 6, King-street, Holborn. 
A TRACT FOR THE TIMES. 
1 OW TO KEEP A HORSE FOR LESS than 
BX PENSE of ONE under the eld Soctem. “Being HINTS about 
=NSE of ONE r the old Sy » i NT 
FEEDING. By F. P. Second Edition. chi 
London: Mary Wedlake & Co, 118, Fenchurch-street ; and all 
Booksellers. 
On receiving Twelve Postage Stamps a copy will be sent free. 
“Gravesend, March 5, 1850. 
“*Madam,—I have great pleasure in recommending your UVat- 
Bruiser, which I am now using to break the horse-corn, and am 
certain my horses look better, and I save one quarter of the quantity 
I formerly allowed them, 1 remain, Madam, yours respectfully, 
Ws. Squire Piane, Mayor. 
“Mrs. Mary Wedlake, Fenchurch-street, London, 


“ P.S.—I would recommend every person keeping Draft Horses 
to have the hay all cut, and steamed or scalded with polling water. 





This day is published, price 14. - " . 
HE ART of PORTRAIT PAINTING in 
OIL COLOURS, with Observations on setting and arranging 
the Figure. 
By HENRY MURRAY. 


London: Winsor & Newton, 38, Rathbone-place ; and sold by 
all Booksellers and Artists’ Colourmen. 


CHEAP RE-ISSUE of Mr. AINSWORTH’S WORKS. 
NOTICE! 
Several of the earlier Works in the recently-published Edition of Ms. AINSWORTH’S NOVELS AND TALES being 
entirely out of print, although many thousand copies were issued, A NEW EDITION of the WHOLE SERIES, printed 
in uniform legible type, and adapted for Railway reading, has been commenced. 


The Series will consist of Twelve Volumes, price 1s. 6d. each in boards, or 2s. in cloth. A Volume will be issued on 
or about the 15th of each consecutive month. 











Now Reapy, 


WINDSOR CASTLE. 


*.* ROOKWOOD, New and Improved Edition, will be published on the 15th of 


February. 
London: CHarMaN & HALt, 193, Piccadilly. 
Sold by all Booksellers, Newsmen, and at all Railway Stations. 


SUPERB ILLUSTRATED WORK. 
ILLUSTRATIONS TO TENNYSON’S 
‘PRINCESS? 


By Mrs. S. C. LEES. 
Elegantly illuminated, the size and in the style of the ‘Spanish Ladye’s Love.’ Handsomely bound, price 20. 2s. 
“ This very gorgeous work is remarkable for the exquisite beauty of the ornamental decoration. We do not remember 


to have seen anything more charming.....There are in the illustrations much sweet and graceful sentiment, and much 


energy in the more violent scenes.” —Atheneum. 

‘©The work proves Mrs. Lees to be an artist of no ordinary powers.....The illuminated and emblazoned borders are 
also of very exquisite design and execution.”"—Morning Chronicle. 

« There is much skill of hand in the plates, with firm and practical touch.”—Spectator. 


Dickinson, Brotuers, 114, New Bond-street. 








Now ready, 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, price 12s. 


SOCIAL STATICS; 


Or, the Conpirtions essential to HUMAN HAPPINESS Speciriep, and the first of 
them DrveLorep. 


By HERBERT SPENCER. 





On Tuesday, the 21st instant, will be published, 


The COTTON and COMMERCE of INDIA considered in 


relation to the Interests of Great Britain ; with Remarks on Railway Communication in the Bombay Presidency. By 
JOHN CHAPMAN, Founder and late Manager of the Great India Peninsular Railway Company. 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 


London: Joun CuapMAN, 142, Strand. 











Just publish iderably enlarged, price 5s. 6d., the Third Edition of 


RURAL CHEMISTRY. 


By EDWARD SOLLY, F.RS. F.L.S. F.G.S. 
Honorary Member of the Royal Agricultural Society of England, Professor of Chemistry to the Horticultural Society of 
London, Lecturer on Chemistry in the Hon. E. L Co,’s Military Seminary at Addiscombe, &c. &c. 





PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION. 

‘In accordance with numerous suggestions, very considerable additions have been made to this little book in pre- 
paring it for a new edition,—several important practical matters, not treated of in any former editions, having been 
introduced. Brief descriptions of the more important of the domestic arts, such as Wine and Vinegar Making, Brewing, 
the Manufacture of Spirits, Baking, Cheese-making, Cookery, &c., have been added, together with some account of the 
Scientific Principles involved in those arts. Numerous revent analyses of agricultural crops have likewise been given, and 
the whole has been carefully revised and corrected. 





Published by J. MatrHEws, 5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden, London. 








—— x~ ° = Si 
LITERAL TRANSLATION of a 
. EPISTLES of PAUL the APOSTLE to the 7 
LONIANS, TIMOTHY, TITUS, and PHILEMON 2 tess 
Rules of Translation, and an English Version of the tam Definite 
of the Epistles to the Galatians, Ephesians. Phiten’ 88 aloo. 
Colossians. By HERMAN HEINFETTER, Author of poem 
Ascertaining the Sense conveyed in Ancient Greek Man Bela fe 
___Cradock & Co. 48, Paternoster-row. Price 32, PY el 
ry oa aes; 
DUCATIONAL BOOKS on the SECOy 
SUPPLEMENTAL CATALOGUE of the SOCIETY > 
PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. TETY the 
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OUTLINES of the HISTORY of FR ANCE, 
By 0. COCKAYNE, M.A., one of the Classical Mf 
King’s College School. “Second Edition, with Additions inst 


HAND-BOOK of BIBLE 
With Twelve Maps. Third Edition, i” EOGRAPRY, 


BIBLE MAPS; an Historical and Descriptive 
Atlas of Scripture Geography. With copious Index. By W. 

























HUGHES, F.R.G.S8. This 
RADIT 

BIBLE MAPS for SCHOOLS. 1s. 6a, Mrs. D. 
D instrelsy.” 
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DENCES, Eleventh Edition, revised and enlarged, 6d, This day 
EASY LESSONS TING. sixty @AETO 
Edition, 1s. 6d. we SRASeNe. Sixth “Jt is writt 
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THE HOUSE I LIVE IN; or, Illustrations of 
Weodcute Sixth Edition, aa og ‘"¢ Human Body, Wit 


POPULAR POEMS for YOUNG PERSONS, 
Selected by ELIZABETH PARKER. Second Edition, 3.64 


CIVIL HISTORY of the JEWS, from Joshua 








to Hadrian. By 0. COCKAYNE, M.A., of King’ APPROVE 
With Mapa, Second Edition. deez o 2” °% Mine's College 
ens : 
STUDENTS MANUAL of ANCIENT His. ALLEN 
TORY. By Dr. W. COOKE TA iti 
} ay . r. YLOR. Fifth Edition, crown 
Gramma 





STUDENT'S MANUAL of MODERN Hig 
TORY. By, Dr. W. COOKE TAYLOR, Fourth Biitio, 







ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA. By T. G. Hau, 
Third aud Cheaper Edition, ta.) ine® Colles, Landen, 


FIGURES of EUCLID; with Questions, anda 
Praxis of Geometrical Exercises. By Kev. J. EDWARDS, 
King’s College, London. Fourth Edition, 3a. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY for BEGINNERS. 
aes One Hundred Woodcuts. Third and Cheaper Edition, 








USEFUL ARTS EMPLOYED in the PRO- 
DUCTION of FOOD. With Woodeuts. Second Béitie, 






USEFUL ARTS EMPLOYED in the PRO- 
DUCTION of CLOTHING. With Woodcuts. 2. 6d. 


USEFUL ARTS EMPLOYED in the CON- 
STRUCTION of DWELLING-HOUSES. With Woodeus 






LECTURES on ASTRONOMY, delivered a 
King’s College, London. By H. MOSELEY, M.A. F.RS., one 
of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools. With Woodculs 
Third Edition, 5s. 6d. 

London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 


ARLEY’S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY, 
for the Use of Schools, Private Students, Artists and 
Mechanics. 





























It is the purpose of this Work to furnish a Series of Elementary 
Treatises on Mathematical Science, adapted to the wants of the NB. Itisn 
public at large. To youth of either sex at public and private uap Eps ric 
schools ; to persons whose education has been neglected, or W a 
attention has not been directed in early life to such studies; and BECKI 
to Artists and Mechanics, these little works will be found partie Bicpryay 1, 
larly suited. The principles of the various Sciences are rendered ly KERMH, 
as familiar and brought as near to our commonest ideas as pur “ 
sible; the demonstrations of propositions are made plain for the SECON 
mind, and brief for the memory ; and the Elementsof each Science 
are reduced not only to their simplest but to their shortest form, SCHNE 
1, A System of Popular Geometry ; contaltt} Binoy a5 
in a few Lessons so much of the Elements of Euclid as is necte pecial regan 
and sufticient for a right understanding of every bound, price ' 
Science in its ray Ss Truths and general Principles. By George tut Th 
Darley, A.B. Fifth Edition (now ready). 4s.6d. clot P a consid ~ le 
2. Companion to the Popular Geometry; in which JiBricaacs, and 
the Elements of Abstract Science are familiarized, illustrated wd SCHIL 
rendered practically useful to the various purposes of Life, mn 7 
numerous Cuts. Second Edition. 4s. 6d. clot a mn idecient r 
. r. ¢ 
3. A System of Popular Algebra, with a Sectiot Biiteman Gra 
on Proportions and Progressions, Third Edition. 4s. 6d. 0, cloth boa 
4, A System of Popular Trigonometry, both Li BERN: 
and Spherical, with Popular Treatises on Logarithms, and é ING BOOK, 
a of Algebra to Geometry. Third Edition, on awd Poetry, 2 
clot 
5. Familiar Astronomy. ‘ Williams 4 
Taylor, Walton & Maberly, Booksellers and Publisher eztet Covent 
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LEEDS TIMES, 


r 58, per quarter, is the chea) ,and, with one 
most ‘ridely circulated Yorkshire Journal.’ Its pre- 
vie 19 5,400 weekly. —A copy sent for five postage stamps. 
published every Saturday, Frepericx Hopson, Proprietor. 


Fast published, in royal 8vo. cloth boards, price 18s. 


THE- 
N ancreerters COURSE of MA 
rr SH UERBLAL a DARD 


Vol. 
ie Her sesjenty’ ‘s Stationery Office, by John Weale, 








In 8y0. “loth boards, 7: 
£ APOSTLES as the COM PLETION of 
FP ATRIARCHS : being the Christian Advocate’s Publi- 
tua and the sixth and last Part of the PROVINCE of 
> LLECT in KELIGIO 
Master of Downing Collage, Cambridge, 
Bt t WoRsLEY; Rector of Scawton, Yorkshire. 


London: J. W. Parker, West Strand. 





Now ready, price 58. 

ESUS; a Poem, in Six Books, &c. &c. 
By HENRY STEBBING, D.D. F.R.S. 

London : Hall, Virtue & Co, 25, Paternoster-row. 

This day is Qe feap. 8vo. cloth, price 68. 

RADITIONS of TUSCA Yy, in Verse. By 

Mrs DAVID OGILVY, Author of ‘A Book of Highland 





"Jendon: T. Bosworth, 215, Regent-street. 
This day is published, : 2 Ad uo Svo. 188. the Srconp 


,\LTON LO re K E, Tatton AND Poet. 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. iin . 

. hilanthropic purpose, an & series 0 
“S ur of the most painful and harrowing scenes which life 
resent among the poo! all drawn with vast graphic 
+ portrayed in ebloura uch as anly a genuine poet could 





THE NEW WEEKLY JOURNAL. 
This day is published Ve 2d., x4 amped 3d., in time for the 


T HE MONITOR, ‘a Weekly , of Political 
and Social Thinking and Working. A Supplement to all the 
roagts containing Articles, including one in the FRENCH 
EAN AGE, on every leading topic of the — | addressed to the 
intelligence of all Classes. Advertisements, and Books for Review, 
to be sent to the Editor, at the Office, 121, Fleet-street. 
London: published by J. O. Clarke, 121, Fleet-street, who will 
forward Prospectuses and Posters to Booksellers on application. 


ween ~* MORALITY AND SPANISH P ees 
ready, Second Edition, price 3s. 
HE N UPTIALS OF BARCELON 
A Tale of Priestty Peiling 3 and § a eee Tyranny. 
“*The Nuptials of Barcelona” pte with rich and glowing 


descriptions, not unmingled with the most touching pathos.” 
‘ourt Journal, 








y. Publish 


“ Extremely pleasing.”—Atla 
Ae & Otle Conduit-street. 





Ina thick and closely-printed volume, price 168, 
THE FOURTH EDITION OF 
HE WEALTH of NATIONS. By Apam 
SMITH, L.L.D., witha LIFE of the AU THOE NOTES, 
and SUPPLEMENTAL DISSERTATIONS, by J. KR. M'CUL- 
> Esq 

This Edition contains elaborate Notes on our Monetary Sys- 
tem, the Rergat of the Corn and Navication Laws, our CoLo- 
NiAL Pouitcy, &c. 

The Index extends to 50 closely-printed pages, affording facilities 
in the consultation of the work which no other edition possesses to 
nearly so great an extent. 

* Adam Smith's errors, when he fell into any, are corrected ; 
most of the improvements made in his science since his time are 
recorded , and the work is not only adapted to our age, but is a 
history of past aberrations, and of the progress towards truth. Mr. 

M‘Culloch’s great attainments are too well known to make any 
work he publishes require any other notice or recommendation 
than such a brief description as we have now given of the contents 
of this.”— Economist. 


_A. & C. Black, Edinburgh ; Longman & Co, London. 


IVEN AWAY—ONE HUNDRED 

GUINEAS in PRIZES. See No. 82 of the HOME CIRCLE 
which contains a GUIDE to LONDON, in ENGLISH, PREN CHS 
and GERMAN. 3rd volume now ready, witha steel engraving, 
“Christ Healing the Sick, with upwards of 80 engravings on wood,, 
and 432 closely printed pages, embracing Ly and moral enna, Ss 
sketches, tales, poetry, science, ge phy, histories, accounes 
ments for young ladies in music, knitting, crochet, embro! dery,. 
frivolité, columns for studious youths, valuable receipts in cookery,. 
chess problems, intercommunication on all subjects, enigmas, an 
immense variety of miscellaneous extracts, and answers to corre- 

spondents—forming one of the most complete family magazines: 

ever published. Weekly numbers, 1d. ; stamped, 2d. ; monthly, 6d.; 


vols, 48, and 4s. 6d. To be had Everywhere. Office, 60, St. Martin’s- 
This Day, Octavo, 2s. 
“lr ISTORIC CERTAINTIES RESPECTING 
THE EARLY HISTORY OF AMERICA, developed ina 
Critical Examination of the Book of the Chronicles of the Land’ 
of Ecnarf. By REV. ane. ISTARCHUS NEWLIGHT, Phil. 
Dr. of the University of ¢ 
Theophilanthropic and P: ical 
Professor of all Religions in pon disti 
Home and Abroad, &c. &c. &c. 


London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 


NEW WORKS Br gs SOMNER MERRYWEATHER. 
extra, price 7s. 
LIMM ERINGS. in the DARK ; or, Lights: 
and Shadows of the Olden Time. 
“ The book is pleasantly written. an. 
“ We advise of all things our readers to peruse this book—it gives. 
the spirit of the quaint old times in all ‘eit quaint antiquity, and 
very interesting ~ makes them.”— Atlas, 








Mtinocratical Rocleties Member, of the 
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ipsig, —- 











2mo., cloth extra, price 3s. 

LIVES aa ANECDOTES of. "MISERS; or,. 
the PASSION of AVARICE displayed in the parsimonious 
Habits, unacccountable Lives, and remarkable Deaths of the most 
celebrated — of all A 

rown 8vo. cloth, extra, price 5e. 

BIBLIOMANIA, or, the Love of Books in the 
Dark Ages : with Sketches of Bookworms, Collectors, Bible Stu- 
dents, Scribes, and Illuminators, from the Saxon Period to the 





d oun m passages of 
ale Day aimless declamation and not a little 

uae hich ‘Christian feeling and scholarly taste must alike 
», it breathes through every hfe a panes and pas- 


te 3 
sympathy with the sufferings 0: PO snburgh 
Iondon: Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly ( late 186, Strand). 
APPROVED EDUCATIONAL WORKS FOR SCHOOLS 
AND FAMILIES. 


17th edition, 2s. red leather, 18. 94. clot! 
LLEN and CORNWELL'S GRAMMAR. 


16th edition, 18. cloth ; 9d. sewed, 
Grammar for Beginners. 
Also, 8th edition, 1s. 6d. cleth, 
The Young Composer; or, Progressive Exercises 
in English Composition. By JAMES CORNWELL, Ph. D. 
Also, 5th edition, much improved, price 4s. 
Ost English Poetry. Edited by the late Dr. 


Also, new edition, price 3a, 
Dr. Allen's Eutropius, with a complete Dic- 
tionary and Index of Proper Names. 

Also, 9th edition, price 4s. 6d. or with 30 Maps, on Steel, 5s. 6d. 
ASchool Geography. By James Cornwell, Ph.D. 

Also by the same, price 28. 6d. plain, 4s. coloured. 
A School Atlas, consisting of thirty beautifully 
mecuted maps on steel. 
london : Simpkin & Marshall ; 
. P. Kennedy. 





Hamilton & Co, Edinburgh: 





GERMAN ELEMENTARY WORKS, 
Published by WILLIAMS & NORGATE. 

JILLIAMS'S GERMAN and ENGLISH 

CONVERSATIONS, and ELEMENTARY PHRASES. 


lth enlarged edition, cloth boards 
cr sale of 34,000 copies of 
ly toits 


LAURENT’S (Dr. J. C. M.) PRACTICAL 
GERMAN GRAMMAR, for Schools and Self- fe saition, including 

EXERCISES, and a GRAMMATICAL DICTIONARY 
Svin and Verbs, with numerous oan Ly 1 thick vol. 


TROPPANEGER’S (A.) GERMAN GRAM- 
R 4th edition, Svo. cloth boards. London, 1849. 6s. 


this eminently practical book 





GRAMMAR, on Dr. 
cker's System ; for the use «f Schools and Self-Tuition. ry 
dition, greatly enlarged and improved. syo. cloth. aa ne 4 


rtly. 
N.B. It is necessary 1 dering to ify THE 
‘uIRD Saeren was WITH = Mf one Rees aeee 


XERCISES, 1851. 
BECKER'S (Dr. K. F.) GRAMMAR of the 


ERMAN LANGUAGE, 2nd edition, peath improved. Edited 
by BERNH. BECKEK. Cloth boards, 6s. 6 — 


SECOND STEREOTYPE EDITION, ENTIRELY 
REMODELLED. 
SCHNEIDER'S GERMAN and ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY for Travellers and Students, compiled with a 
ioies rey, F onUnciation. Square syo. strongly whole 


*s The popularity of this Dicti will db; 
asasiderfle improvement in this new edition, All GeniTiveEs, 
“WRALS, Ad IRREGULARITIES, have been added throughout. 


_SCHILLER'S WILHELM TELL. The Ger- 
lett with an Interlinear Translation, Grammatical and 
. otes, and an Introduction, containing the Elements of 


German G 
Oa eat By L. BRAUNFELS and A. C. WHITE. 


»PERNSTEIN'S (Dr. L.) GERMAN READ- 

ecti fi the best G 

ati fn nd anes ne 
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area ame Seat, , Importers of German Books, 14, Henrietta- 





appear January 23rd, price Is. 6d. 
MPORTANT to the CHRISTIAN WORLD. 
Greece and Our Saviour: God's Arrangement of Countries at 
the Dispersion after the Deluge, and Distribution of Mankind into 
Races: 1851 the Christmas Year ef the Millenium: Our Saviour’s 
Second Advent and the Return of the Age of Gold, now n in 
California: Prometheus explained by Genesis : Ham’s banishment 
into Egypt, and Connection of Egynt with Rome: The a of 
St. Peter transferred from Rome to Westminster: Delphi origi- 
jay ag an Gracie of God: The “Signs of the Times,” as now appear- 
ing, 
. ait & Whittingham, 33, Conduit-street, Bond-street. 


THE ECLECTIC REVIEW. 


Price 1s, 

The circulation of this Journal having already more than 
TREOLES, a THIRD EDITION of the January Number is now 
ready. 





Con 
1, Samuel Taylor Soletie— Mist Philosophy and Theolegy. 
2 Lays of the Kirk and Covenant. 
3. Pulpit Exposition.— Dr. John Brown’s Illustrations, 
4. Wandering Tribes of Central Asia. 
5. Knox’s Game Birds and Wild Fowl. 
6. The Associated Labour Movement. 
7. Alton Locke, Tailor and Poet. 
8 The Papal Controversy. 
Review of ‘the Month, &e. &e. 
Ward & Co, 27, Paternoster-row. 


This Day is publishes, - pee Revised, and a Chesger Edition, being 


h of the First Vol 
I By MAJOR-GENERAL SIR WILLIAM yariee, 
he — impartial, and eloquent historian.”— Vide S 


peec! 
To be completed in Six Monthly , Volumes, post 8vo. with Fifty- 
five Maps and Plans, price 10s, 
 & Boone, Publishers, 29, New Bond-street. 
N.B.—A few odd volumes to complete sets of the former large 
type editions may be had on early application. 





ISTORY of the WAR in the PENINSULA. ] 


Printing into England. 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co. ; and all Booksellers. 


THE SONGS OF SCOTLAND. 
Just published, in crown 8vo., price 58. fancy binding, 
HANDBOOK of the SONGS of SCOT- 
LAND, w: pf Mverc, DESCRIPTIVE NOTES, ILLUS- 
TRATIONS and. LIFE of the LATE JOHN WILSON. Edited 
by WILLIAM MITCHISON, 


London and Glasgow: Griffin & Co. 
RIFFIN’S SCIENTIFIC CIRCULAR, 


Nos. 5 and 6, price 4d., by post 6d. A description of a choice 
Collection of a for Students of the Experimental Sciences, 
arranged in collections and contort. suitable for prizes and pre- 











sen ratories. cabinets of minerals, 

superior microscopes, magic b lanterns and phantasmagoria, collec- 

tions of pneumatic and electrical apparatus, with 6v illustrations_ 

Teachers and others interested in chemistry and anjuaes philo- 

sophy will find much useful information in this Circular. 

at aq | -. 5 . Griffin & Co, 53, Baker-street, London, and R. Griffin 
0. ow. 





On ror 2ist of January, will be published, 
TisTor Y OF ENGLAND 
FOR JUNIOR CLASSES. 

With Questions for Examination at the end of each Chapter. 
Edited by Dr. WHITE, author of ‘The Elements of Universal 
History,’ &c. Feap. 8vo. 190 pages, 1s. 6d. strongly bound. 

Dr. White's other School Histories, with Questions for 
Examination. 


FRANCE. 12mo. 389 pages, 3s. 6d, Just published, 


GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. 12mo. 
483 pages, 38. 6d. 

SCOTLAND for JUNIOR CLASSES. 160 pages, 
1s. 6d. 


Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co, 





LARKE’S GUIDE BOOKS for VISITORS 
during the GREAT EXHIBITION. 


LONDON AS IT IS TO-DAY—Where to Go 
and What to See during the Great Exhibition. No. XXI.pricelid. 
to be completed in twenty-eight weekly numbers, with nearly 300 
Engravings. 

LONDON IN ALL ITS GLORY; “, Hew 
to Enjoy London during the Great Exhibition. No. Le ce ld. ti 
be completed in twenty-four weekly numbers, profusely Tilustrated 


LONDON—What to See, and How to See it. 
With numerous En pepavings. 32mo. cloth, price 1s. 
National Gallery, Hampton Court, 6d, 
British Museum, 6d. | Kew Gardens, 6d. 
Westminster aber, 04. | House of Lords, 6d. 
Lon : HG. Clarke & Co. 4, Exeter Change. 


On the Ist of March, 185), will be ope py in royal 8vo, 24 pages, 
s pri f a Magazine of 





ce 6d. the First Number o 
NATURAL HISTORY, 


To be entitled 

H E NATURALI T; 

embracing ZOOLOGY, BOTANY, GEOLOGY, MICKO- 
SCOPIC RESEARCHES, &e, 


Illustrated with 


The Editor has much satisfaction in esc that i in publishinga 
New Magazine on Natural History in all its branches, he interferes 
with no one, there being at present no M pape of that ——— 
at any price within the reach of the great of workt 
ists, whose means are not always —— to the purchase o' the mol 
expensive works. By thus placing, he trusts, a well-conducted and 
first-class ee within the reach of all, he hopes to secure for 
it an extended sale, which alone will render it peas to continue 
it on the remarkably low terms determined upo 


*y* Communications, Drawings, Books for ie Advertise- 
mente, ~~ to be addressed to BEVERLEY R. MORRIS, Esq. 
a or 





Now publishing, = monthly parts, at 1s. each, royal 8yo. contain- 
ing Four coloured Engravings, 
A HISTORY OF BRITISH BIRDS. By the 
“ F. 0. MORRIS, B.A. Member of the Ashmolean Society. 


don: Groombridge & Sons, 5, Paternoster-row; and may 
be he had of all Booksellers, 





ENGINEERING SCHOOL CLASS-BOOKS, 
Incr. 8vo. 48. 6d. bound, with 220 Diagrams engraved forthe Work, 


UCLID'S ELEMENTS OF PLANE 

METRY: with EXPLANATORY APPENDIX,and 

3UPPLEMENTA ARY PROPOSITIONS for Exercise, Adapted 
for the Use of — or for Self-instruction. 


iy W. D. COOLEY, A.B. 
Author of the* pin Aad of Maritime and Spiend Discovery,” 
* The Negroland of the Arabs,’ & 


“ This is the best edition of the Elements which has yet appeared.. 
By the occasional ue of algebraic symbols for by the author 
has both shortened a dthe he few remarks 
st Geometrical ‘Analysis in the Appendix are of bn value; and’ 

will be found useful both to- 
Atheneum. 








pupils and teachers.”— 


1. 
Uniform with the ‘Elements,’ price 3s. 6d. 


OOLEY’S GEOMETRICAL PROPO- 
SITIONS DEMONSTRATED; or,a Supplement toEuclid: 
being a KEY to the Exercises appended ¢ to the * Elements,’ for the 
use of Teachersand private Students. U a of 120 Propositions 
deduced from the First Six Books of Euclid, are illustratedinit by 
new Diagrams. 

“The propositions are demonstrated, in most instances,in the 
plainest vom § neatest manner ; so that the work may justi claim 
(what it professes) to be a HELP TO TEACHERS.”—S ou 

“The contains a collection of deduced ropositions calcu- 
lated to mane the learner totter ‘with the chief properties of geo- 
metrical figures.”— Dublin 'y Magazine. 

“ Will be found of aon value as an aid toteachersof the 
Mathematics.”— New Monthly Magazine, 

“ The propositions, given as exercises in the valuable Appendix, 
are demonstrated in the Key, which must, therefore, become a very 
important volume in the eyes of the ambitious and i inquiring 
of students.”— United Service Gazette. 


In feap. a. 1a. 6d. 
(CooLEr’s FIGURES of EUCLID: being the 


Diagrams illustrating the ‘ Elements,’ with theEnunciations, 
printed separately for Use in the Class-room. 





Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, London. 
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HILLIPS’S WORKS of REFERENCE. 
COXHEADS READY RECKONER for 
all Trades, terest and other tables. 18mo. price 2s. bound. 
mh: SAME “WORK, wah farming and eurvey- 
tables, of convenience in Itural concerns. 18mo. 38. 
MAC: KENZIE’S Fr E- THOUSAND ‘USE. 
FUL RECEIPTS, in all the stic arts and practi 
id sciences. New edition, _o 108, 6d. bound, 
The FARMER’S CALENDAR, detailing the 
ee of every month in the year. By ARTHUR SURG, 
Esq. A revised edition, in a thick volume, 12mo. 12s, boun 


Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


HILLIPS’S HISTORICAL and BIOGRA- 
PHICAL WORKS for SCHOOLS. 

ROBINSON'S GRAMMAR of UNIVER- 

SAL HISTORY. With 500 Questions. New edition, 18mo. price 


6d. bo 
ROBINSON'S ABRIDGMENT of HUME 
and , eter RiteTORine of ENGLAND, with 140 en- 

8. 
eOBINSON'S MODERN HISTORY of all 
Basses. nome down to the Treaty of Vienna. New edition, 


we DATR R’S QUESTIONS on the Current 
Bditions of GOLDSMITH’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. ‘18mo. 


wed. 
““GOLDSMITH’S BIOGRAPHICAL CLASS- 
OOK, a contetatng, 196 Lives, from Homer to 1820, Arranged as 
ions for every zis the year. With numerous portraits. New 


edition, 12mo. 78. bo 

RUNDALL’ S GRAMMAR pad fACRED 
HISTO hh maps and engravings. 18mo. 

NIGHT TINGALE'S ACCOUNT of ‘all RE- 
— with 100 engravings. 10th edition, 12mo. price 10s. 6d. 

oun 

BARROW’S aoe QUESTIONS on the NEW 

TESTAMENT. 18mo. 
ARROW’S 500 “QUESTIONS on the OLD 
TESTAMENT. 18mo. 1s. sewed 
Whittaker & Co. ‘Ave Maria-lane. 











THE GENUINE EDITION. 
Seventy-fifth edition, with eapaerens Illustrations, 18mo. price 58. 


LAIR'’S UNIVERSAL PRECEPTOR;; or, 
a ee es on i and Useful Knowledge. 


The QUESTIONS, acne 18mo. Is. sewed. 
TheKEY tothe QU 'ESTIONS. 18mo. 9d. sewed, 


The public are cautioned against spurious editions of this most 
a work, none being genuine except the name of the pub- 
ers, Whittaker & Co., appears on the title-page. 


Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


CORRECTED Bd Bacon ee. — 
8vo. price 1 
OYER and DELETANVILLE’S FRENCH 
and ENGLISH, and |b mongrel and FRENCH Dic: 
TIONARY, with aud improve- 
ments by D. BOILEAU and A. P 1CQUOT. A new edition, re- 
vised, and the orthography corrected to the latest decision of the 
French Academy. 
London : Longman & Co. ; J. M. Richardson; Hamilton & Co. ; ; 
Simpkin & Co. ; s Dulau &Co.; F. & J. Rivi ington ; Cowie & Co. ; 
af *ghbourne a wd Houlston & Stoneman ; Smith, 
Hodgson; 1. Booth: Stevens & Norton ; ie 
ge 3° ©. Dolman ; E. P. Williams ; C. H, La 
; Clarke & Co. ; and Whittaker & co. 
i Edinburgh : A. & C. Black: and 














oon aC 0. “ we 
Liverpool : 
Oliver & Boy. a 


Now ready, the twentieth edition, yyy to the present time, 
h Maps, &c. price 4s. 6d. bound, 
and H- ISTORY: 
lected by a Lady for the use of her own Children, Re- 
vised and au a. A.) by SAMUEL MAUNDER, Author of ‘The 
Treasury of nowledge,’ ‘The Treasury of Natural History,’ &c. 
London : J. M. Richardson ; Longman & Co. ; ai & Co.; 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co, ; Whittake: ar Co.; P.& J Rivington ; ; 
Ho ulston & Stoneman ; H. G. Bohn H.'Law; Orr & Co.; 
; J.8. Hodson ; Tegg & Co.: S and Clarke & Co. 


na S ARITHMETIC BY o~ 9 meng 
eenth edition, 12mo. price 48 6d. bo 


EITH" 8 COMPLETE PRACTICAL 











HILLIPS’S CLASS BOOKS, &c.— 
BLAIR’S MODELS of JUVENILE LET- 
TERS, English, French, and Italian. New edition, 12mo. 4s. 
one BOOK of TRADES. _ illustrated by "Fo 
ood engravings. 20th edition, 12mo. 78. 6d. 

“’BLAIR'S REGISTERS of the “CONDUCT, 
STUDIES, ~ od MOR ae of PUPILS, Personal and Sommmenee 
tive, for boys’ sch ools and girls’schools. 4to. price 1s. each, sewed. 

ROBINSON’S THEOLOGICAL, BIBLICAL, 


and ECCLESIASTIC ek Ne ey 3rd edition, enlarged. 
In one thick vol. 8vo. 
HAMILT 


TONS ELEMENTS of the ART of 
peAwIng, with above 100 examples, plain and coloured. 21s, 


half-boun 
MITCH ELL’S UNIVERSAL CATECHIST ; 
consisting of separate catechisms of all the arts and sciences, and 
| objects of a liberal education, with engravings. 12mo. 


* PHILLI PSS FIVE HUNDRED QUES- 
TIONS, forming, an Interrogntive & L hag of Instruction, applied 
ame the orks by Sir Richard Phillips. 


A KEY to EACH SET, 9d. each. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


PHILLIPSS FIRST BOOKS for CHILDREN, 
* LONDON PRIMER. By Mrs. Petuam. 90th 
er IRST CATECHISM of USEFUL KNOW- 
“BOSSUTS FRENCHand ENGLISH WORD- 


Mm ROSSUT'S FRENCH and ENGLISH 
PH naam. BOOK. 


1a, 
SSUT's FIRST FRENCH GRAMMAR. 
2s, 6d. 


BOSSUT'S EXERCISES in FRENCH SYN- 
TAX. 32. cloth. 

BOSSUT’S ITALIAN WORD-BOOK. 1s. 
” BOSSUT’S ITALIAN PHRASE or IDIOM- 

OOK. ls. 

BOSSUT’S LATIN WORD-BOOK. 1s. 

BOSSUT’S LATIN PHRASE-BOOK. ls. 

Fe ENGLISH GRAMMAR, with many 

tically arranged. Price 


ERTS QUESTIONS on MURRAY’S 
GRAMMAR. 18mo, 1s. sewed. 
____ Whittaker & Co, Ave Maria- ria-lane. 


PHILLIPs’s GEOGRAPHICAL and 
ASTRONOMICAL WORKS for SCHOOLS. 


GOLDSMITH’S GEOGRAPHICAL COPY- 
BOOKS ; or, Outline Maps, to be filled up by pupils. In two Parts. 
Oblong sto. "Price 3s. each, sewed, The same on a larger scale, 
for room in writing. Price 5s. éd. each. 

~ASES, 3 to ge ae the copy- -books. Demy 
4to. 68. 6d. plain, coloured ; royal 

PRIOR’S ‘VOYAGES ROUND Ythe | WORLD, 
with 100 engravings. Twentieth edition, 12mo. 

GOLDSMITH'’S GRAMMAR of BRITISH 
GEOGRAPHY. with mapsand views. 18mo. 

CLARK’S HUNDRED WONDERS of the 
WORLD, with 100 engravings. New edition, 12mo. 10s. 6d. bound. 

SQUIRE’S GRAMMAR of ASTRONOMY 
and the PHENOMENA of fhe HEAVENS, with numerous 
engravings. Royal 18mo. 78. 6d. bound. 

BLAIR’S PRACTICAL GRAMMAR of the 
ELEMENTS of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. With numerous 
engravings and woodcuts. 1smo. price 6s. 6d. bound, 

Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 














ARITHMETICIAN ; containing several new and useful 

adap’ the use of schools and private tuition. 

Corrected and walaaeed by SAMUEL MAYNARD. In this edi- 

tion an article on the management of Surds has heen introduced, 

and a much more Exch furnished by 

Mr. Maynard. ‘ ana 

*.* A KEY to Ditto. A new edition, corrected 

and oon by Mr.S. MAYNARD. 12mo. price 68. bound. 
Lo n & Co.; Hamilton & Co.; Simpkin, Marshall & Oa 
Ww hittaker & Co.; T. Hatchard; C. H. Law; > ~ rel ; FB&J. 
Rivington , Houlston & Stoneman ; and Hall &C 





DES CARRIERES’ HISTORY OF FRANCE, By 
Now ready, in 12mo. price 7s. roan, cae phd, om 


BREGE de 'HISTOIRE de FRANC 
t de I'Histoire de Milot, B 
CARRIEHES. Continuse dabord, jusqu’s Ia Rewind Ds 
Juillet, 1830, par J.C. H. TARVER; et ensuite, 
1839, par C. J. DELILLE, Professeur & Christ's i a 
1,Bcole de la Cité de Londres, auteur d'une Gram Yat 
Gaise, 

Tendon: Longman & Co.; Hamilton & Co.; Simpki 
& Co.; Whittaker & Co.; Dulau & ‘ in. Marshay 
Hingis: Cc. H. law; onal. E. Wittenoo NW & J. Rivington ; § 


INSTRUCTIVE AND ENTERTAINING LIBRARY 
Just published, price 38. cloth boards, and 28, 6d. sewed, 
LIFE and WORKS of BURNS_vo. 1 


Edited by ROBERT CHAMBER: 
be completed in Four Velamen 





To 
In this work, the life of the poet is traced mo 
with more critical accuracy than in any other. % Teter ane 
songs are arranged in intimate union with the bi. = to ed 
they afford much illuStration, while the boerep phy, ou the me — 
bead, et Che amie a fresh — Th A and e ee 
Ts, inburg’ 8. Orr 1: Go, Am 
London; D. N. Chambers, Glasgow; J. M°G en-cornee 
sold by all Boskeell ers. _ Jashan, Dublin; iat 
wees Fete om REE 
SPECIAL NOTICE. ANNUAL DIVISION OF PROFIT: 
ITY OF GLASGOW LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Established in 1828, and constituted by Act of P; 
he next annual investigation of the affairs of this Com 
wae Soe poe on the Ly yer my wey ; and Policies of the 
participating class opened on or before that date will 
the Bonus then to be declar 1 be entitled 
By cole of the 


Board 
HUGH RED NER, Secretary 
_ Office in London, 120, Pall Mall. SSEREER, 


oes | 
Pamxivy ENDOWMENT, Life 
ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY SOCIETY, 
12, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, London, and at Calcutta 
CAPITAL 7, 000, 


Directo; 
William Butterworth Bay i, Esq. Chairman, 
John Fuller, Esq. Deputy-Chairman, 
Lewis Burroughs, Esq. Edward Lee, E 
Robert Bruce Chichester, Esq. Colonel Ouseley, 
Major Henderson. ajor Turner. 
C. H. Latouche, Esq. Joshua W alker, Esq, 
Thirty y per cent. Bonus was added to the Society’s Policies on thy 
profit scale in 1845, The next valuation will be in January, js 
Loans are granted on mortgage and on security of Life intersy 


and Reversions. 
INDIA BRANCH. 
The Society i extensive Indian business, and grants Policia 
De 


‘arliament, 





ANTHON’S HORACE—DOERING’S TEXT. 
New and revised edition, 12mo. price 7s, 6d. cloth lettered, 
HORACE S WORKS from the of 
DOERING, with Pyvtenstery Notes at the end of the 
Text. By CHAS. "ANTHON, LL.D. &e. 

London: Longman & Co. ; M. Richardson ; Hamilton &Co.; 
Whittaker & Co. ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co.; Hi. ¢ #. Bohn ; Cowie 
: Co.; Capes & Co.; E. Hodgson; H, Washbourne; F. 
Rivington: Honlston's Stoneman ; J.S. Hodson ; E. P. Wiliams; 
and C. H. Law. Edinburgh : Oliver & Boyd. 


MAYNARD’S ENLARGED EDITION OF SAUL’S 
ARITHMETIC. 
New edition, 12mo. price 22. clo 
HE TUTOR'S & SCHOLAR’S ASSISTANT ; 
being a complete Treatise of Vulgar and Decimal Arith- 
metic ; consisting of a greater variety and a more extensive collec- 
ion of original questions than are to be met with in any other 
work on t subject ; with notes at the foot of the e pase , to exem- 
plify and illustrate the rules. By JOSEPH 5S. Carefully 
revised and corrected by SAMUEL MAYN: ARD, Editor of 
* Keith’s Mathematical Works, &c. 
Also, now ready, thirteenth edition, 12mo. price 2s. cloth, 
KEY to SAUL'S TUTOR and SCHOLAR'S 
ASSISTANT ; containing answers to on the questions. By the 
late JOSEPH SAUL. Revised and adapted to the enlarged 
edition of the _—— by SAMUEL AYNARD, Editor of 


*Saul’s Arithmetic,’ 

London : Longman, Brown & Co. ; 5 Wemiines Co. ; Simpkin, 
Marshall. & Co. ; and Houlston & Stoneman 

ITALIAN GRAMMAR AND EXERCISES, 
ENBRONI'S 12mo. price 6s. bound and lettered, 
TENERONI’S COMPLETE ITALIAN 
GRAMMAR; containing the best and easiest rules for 

attaining that language, To which are added an Introduction to 
Italian Versification, Extracts from the Italian Poets, ac. The 
whole properly accented to facilitate the pronunciation of learners. 
Twenty-first oe Stistalls revised, and considerably im- 
proved. By P. L. RO 

2. BOTTARELLES EXERCISES upon the 
DIFFERENT PARTS of ITALIAN SPEECH, with references 
to Veneroni’s Grammar, and an Abridgment of the Roman His- 
tory, intended at once to make the learner acquainted with history, 
-_ “the oy? oe the Italian language. Eleventh edition, revised, 
12mo. - clo 

3. A KEY to BOTTARELLI’S EXER- 
CISES ; with a few Extracts in Prose and Verse, with English 
Translations, for the use of beginners. By P. R. ROTA. New 
edition, 12mo. 2s, a 

Longman, Brown & Hamilton & Co.; Whittaker & Co. ; 
Sinsiie. Marshall & be + Capes & Co.; Dulau & Co. ; C. H. Law: 3 
and Aylott & Jones. 








ferred Annuities, and Endowments, in Caleutts, 
Madras and Bombay, to members of the Civil and Military ae 
vices, and others. Parties calling at the Office will be — 
with full particulars, to which the — of Parents 
Guardians of Youths proceeding to Indi eciall invite, 
JOHN CAZENOV Secretary 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 

COMPANY; cotabiiched by Act of Parliament in 1%- 

3, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London + 97, George-street, Rais. 

burgh ; 12, St. Vincent-place, Glasgow ;'4, Coll lege-green, Dubliz. 

he Bonus added to Policies from March, 1834, to the Sist d 
December, 1847, is as follows :— 








m added Sum added 
to Policy to Policy 
1841, | in 1838, 


tyes, anthe. | £683 6 8 £787 
ear 


Sum 


“ene 


| 
a. | Time Assured. k 


Sum 
Assure 





£5,000 
5,000 
1,000 
1,000 years | 
1,000 
500 


100 0 “o| 


500 


| i ‘wo 00 
500 ee ce 





The Premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale, ani 
only one-half need be paid for the first five years, when the le 
surance is for Life. Every information afforded on 1 ay 
the Resident Director. 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, 


ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE 
50, REGENT-STREET ; 
CITY BRANCH: < poral Exc HANGE BUILDINGS. 
tablished 18v6. 
Policy Holders Capital. £1,1°0,722. 
Annual Income, £148,000. Bonuses Declared, £743,000. 
Claims paid since the establishment ofthe Office, £1, 986,000. 


>resident 
The Right Honourable EARL GREY. 
Directors. 





Frederick Squire, Esq. Chairman. 
William Henry Stone, Esq. Deputy-Chairman, 
Henry B. Alexander, Esq. Thomas Maugham, Esq. 
William Ostler, Esq, 
Apsley Pellatt, 4 
George Round, EB sq. 


orge Dacre, Esq. 
Alexander i enderson, M.D. 
William Judd, Esq 
Sir Richard D. King, Bart. The 
The Hon. —_—- Kinnaird iy = William John Williams 


Director. 
Physician—Jobu caine, 29, U pper Montaguestre, 
Montague sa square, 


NINETEEN TWENTIETHS ETHS OF THE PROFITS ABE 
DIVIDED AMONG THE INSURED. 


Examples of the Extinction of Premiums by the Surrendet ¢' 
Bonuses. 


Rev. James Sherman 








RUSSELL’S MODERN EUROPE. 
Now ready, a new pg continued to the peseent time, in 4 vols. 
8vo. price 2/. 128, cloth lettered, o! 
dE HISTORY of MODERN. ‘ EUROPE; 
with an Account of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
ire, and a View of the Progress of Society from the Rise of 
ern Kingdoms to the Present Time; in a Series of Letters 


‘ in 


« Sum 


Policy. | | Insured. 
2500 


£ 
1000 
1000 


Original Premium. 





“gieea 2 0 
93117 8 
Tis 18 


— 


Examples of Bonuses added to other Policies__ 


lev 1010 Extinguished 
3319 2 ditto } 
34 16 10 ditto 








poo a Nobleman to his Son. 
*y* The above work is ded by the C der-in 
for C issi in the 








Gan for the Instruction of Candid 
y. 

London: Longman & Co.; J. M. Richardson; Hamilton & Co. ; 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co.; ” Whittaker & Co. ; Hatchard & Son; 
F. & J. Kivington ; Allen_& Co.; J. Hea rne } Bigg & Son; T. 
W. Boone; T. Bumpus j t es H.W ashbourne ; ’ 

B. Fellowes ; yy Hodgson ; Rh. Mackie; Bickers 
Bush ; Smith, E Rice 3 Seton Wailer & wt GW iis, 

. Noble; Sotheran & Co.; an ‘oomes. ambridge : 
Deighton and Macmillan & Co. Liverpool : G. & J. Robinson. 
Oxford: J. H. Parker, Edinburgh : A. & C. Black, 





Total with Addi 
to be further inere® nl 


Bonuses 
Date. | my | added. 
er | (goso ig 1| sige 18 “Tra 
1810 1200 1160 5 6) 2360 5 6 
1820 5000 3558 17 8 | gas 17 § 
rospectuses and full particulars may be obtained upon arms 

tion to the Agents of the Office, in all the principal to towns of 

nited Kingdom, at the City * Branch, and at the a orn 
tor egentetrect. 


Peiicy | | 
No. 
oe £900 
1 174 
moa 


en He Holl 
John Hore, 


Policies 1 
Pull Prosp: 
Company as : 


ROM 
ANNU 
Iodon. Es 


The Right I 
MP. 





UILDINGS. 


|, £743,000, 
, £1 886,008, 


¥. 


1212] 


THE ATHENZUM 








CO 
oN = xpON ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
0 ed by Royal Charter, in the vie of fies George I. 
for LIFE, FIRE, and MARINE ASSURANCES.— 
43 fie, No.7 Royal Exchange, and Branch Office, No. 10, 

Bast yory—PSTER HARDY, Esq. F.R.S. 
ON_ has_ effected ASSURANCES ON 

THIS ORR OOD OF 130 YEARS 
UNE HSS RANCES effected at moderate rates upon every 
Aa of POP ANCES at the current premiums of the day. 
JOHN LAURENCE, Secretary. 


E LIVERPOOL and LONDON FIRE and 
A INSURANCE © COMPANY. —Established in 1836, 
f P: 
(fices—8 tai Water-stree, ‘a 20 and 21, Poultry, 





‘ Tre 
. rnard Birch, Tart “aL P.; Adam Hodgson, Esq. ; 
Sie Thomas - Samuel Henry Thompeoe, Esq. 

Directors in ware 5 
Chairman—W ILLIAM ICOL, Esq. 


Deputy-Chairmen. aot 
JOSEPH C. EWART, Esq. ; JOSEPH HORNBY, Esa. 
as Brocklebank, Esq. George H. Lawrence, Esq. 
‘nian Dixon, = Harold Littledale, Esq. 
= Earle, John Marriott, Esq. 
vient Clastone, Esq. Edward Moon, Esq. 
George Grant, Lewin Mozley, Esq. 
Francis Haywood. Esq. Joseph Shipiey, Esq. 
Robert Higzin, Esq. H. Stolterfuht, Esq. 
George Holt, Esa. John Swainson, Esq. 
John Hore, En, Secretary—Swinton Boult, Esq. 
Di wectors in ane ~ » > 
n—WILLIA 4 , Esq. 
Den'thairman—GEORGE FRED. YOUNG, Esq. 
Bart. Hon. F. Ponsonby. 
ory. Pees oa. M.P. John Ranking, Esq. 
Matthew Forster, Esq, M.P. J. M. Rosseter, ae. 
Frederick — Esq. Seymour Teulon, Esq. 
fre Hartl y, Esq. Swinton Boult, isa, Secretary to 
Ross D. Maneles, Es Sa. M.P. the Company. 
Resident Secreary—Benjamin Henderson, Esq. 
CONSTITUTION. 
Liability of the entire body of shareholders unlimited. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Itural, manufacturing, mercantile risks freely insured. 
ae ont Colonial Insurances effected. 
Premiums as in other established Offices. 
Settlement of Losses liberal and prompt. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
s as low as is consistent with safety. 
cee dependent on_ Pr ote, being declared and 
guaranteed when the Policy is effecte 
Surrenders of Policies favourably ete with. 
Thirty days allowed for the renewal of Policies. 
Claims paid in three months after proof of death. 
Policies not disputed, except on the ground of fraud. 
Full Prospectuses may be had on application at the 0 of the 
Company as above, or to any of its Agents in the Country. 


ROMOTER LIFE ASSURANCE and 
ANNUITY COMPANY, 9, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, 
london, Established in 1826. behonties Capital, 240,0004 





Dir 
Bet Hon. W. G. Hayter, | 
Charles Johnston, Esa. 


6. Shaw Lefevre, Dea ERS. 
"Jo on Denaen en, John G. Shaw Lefevre, Esq. F.R.S., 


} Robert Palk, Esq. 

Jobn Louis Prevest, Esq. 
Samuel Smith, Esq. 

Le Marchant Thomas, Esq. 


and Charles Johnston, Esq. 


This Society effects Assurances in every variety of form, and 
om most advantageous terms, both on the bonus and non- -bonus 


The Premiums, without Profits, are lower than those of most 

other offices, whilst those on the participation scale hold out the 
of a handsome addition being made as heretofore, every 

ive Years, to the sum Assured. 

Premiums may be paid Annually, Half-yearly, or Quarterly, or 
ou the increasing or decreasing scal 

Officers in Active Service, yl Afflicted,and those who are 
going out of Europe, are also A 

No Entrance Money is required, —" claims apesdily aw yy 

Tables of Rates, with further partionlars mar be had at the 
Office. M. SAWARD, Secretary. 





QcOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE 
net SURANCE SOCIETY.—Incorporated by Act of Parlia- 


Up oreo 8ST. ANDREW-SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
LONDON OFFICE — 614, MOO ~~ STREET, 


JOSEPH AY RIE, Ese M.D. CHARLES. LEVER, Ese 
4 igow Berkeley -street, 1, Frederick’ s-place, 
square, Old Jewry. 


The SCOTTISH EQUITABLE being a MUTUAL ASSUR- 
ANCE SOCIETY, in which the WHOLE PROFITS are allocated 
amongst the Polley- holders every THREE YEARS, provides 
every advantage to the Assured which : ie possible for any a 
dsarance I Institution to afford. Accord ingly. Fo Policies effected i 

Se peat 18 have obtained a BONUS of a ORTY-TH REE 
= = onthe SUM ASSU RED: those effected in 1833, FORTY 
Fer Cenk j those i in 1834, THIRTY- pane per Cent. ; and Poli- 

a True years in ro 

he Po as 5 or BONUS pr Smear, in the option of the Assured, 


a They are ADDED TO THE SUM ASSURE 
si we may | oe COMMUTED INTO A PRESENT PAY- 


ird. They may "be APPLIED IN REDUCTION OF THE 
hea ANNUAL PREMIUM 


The following is a View of the Progress of the Society down to 
1st March, 1850. 





lated 


Amount Annual 
Assu 


UN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
LONDON.—The Managers to inform the public that 
jan a “~~ with this Society after Midsummer, 1850, and re- 
ning in force at each Septennial period of division, will PAR- 
TICIPATE IN. FOUR-FIFTHS of the Net Protits of the Society 
accruing @ idsummer, 1850, in proportion to their —e 
tions to those profits, and according to the conditions contained i 
the Society’s Prospectus and Act of Parliament. 


The Premiums required by this Society for insuring young 
lives are much lower than many of the old established offices, and 

as low as most others. Persons desirous of insuring lives will see 
that this Society now presents many advantages and offers great 
inducements to Insurers, who are fully Pree | from all risk by 
an ample guarantee fund in addition to the accumulated funds 
derived from the invest ts of I 


OHN MORTLOCK’S CHINA and GLASS 


BUSINESS is carried on in Oxford-street only. The premises 
are very extensive, and contain an ample assortment of the best 
description of goods at reduced prices for cash; for instance, a 
Dinner Service for 12 may be purchased for four guineas.—250, 
Oxford-street, near Hyde Park, 


SILVER TEA and COFFEE SERVICES.— 
k Printed lists sent gratis into the country, in answer to a paid 
letter, with full particulars of size, weight, and price; or pur- 
chasers will find a most extensive assortment of the Silver Services 
in the Show-rooms. Either tea-pot, sugar-basin, cream-ewer, or 
ae: -pot, may be had separately. 

T. COX SAVORY & CO. Silversmiths, &c., 47, Cornhill, (seven 
doors from Gracechurch-street), London. 


ECORATIVE PAPER-HANGING MANU- 
FACTORY, and General Furnishing Establishment, 

Carpet and Floor- cloth Warehouse, 451, Oxford-street.—E. 
ARCHER solicits an inspection of his superior PAPER-HA NG- 
INGS, (made by his patented inventions,) fitted up on the walis of 
the very extensive range of show-rooms, in pannels, &c., in ever: 
style of artistic arrangement, and for every kind of room. In a 
dition the rooms are furnished with superior furniture, (marked 
in plain figures the price,) giving at one view a drawing-room fit 
for reception. Ded-room and other Paper-hangings, 4d. per yard ; 
French and all foreign Paper- hangings, ofthe first fabric; Brussels 
and Tapestry Carpets at 3s. to per yard; best warranted 
Floor-cloth, eight yards wide, cut to any dimensions, 28. 3d., 
and 2s. 9d. per yard. 


IGHT LIGHTS.—The PATENT ALBERT 
NIGHT LIGHTS and CHILD'S NIGHT LIGHTS, each 
at 6d. per box, are unquestionably the best that can be obtained. 
They are warranted to burn their time, and are free from smell, 
bn cannot be said of any others. 
ery Non pre of Candles, Soaps Oils, &c. of the very best 
anality: a and at the lowest possible 
L, TAM MARCHANT, W Nateoale Agent for PRICE'S 
PATENT CANDLE COMPANY, 253, REGENT-CLRCUS, OX- 
FORD-STREET. 


ATENT POWER-LOOM BRUSSELS 
CARPETS.—These Carpets, manufactured by BRIGHT 

& CO., have now stood ee test of time and wear ; and in EXCEL 
LENCE of MANUPA CTURE, in variety of” pattern, and in 
brilliancy and durability of colours, they fully warrant all that 
as been saidintheirfavour. Notwithstanding this, parties in- 
terested in preventing the introduction of any new fabric are, as 
usual, ppescuaeets, enough to detract from the merits of inven- 

tions which offer solid advantages to the public. 


BRIGHT & CO.S POWER-LOOM BRUSSELS CARPETS 
can be offered ~ per cent. lower than any other goods of equal 

quality ; and we can assure the public that we have laid down 
upwards of TW. ENTY THOUSAND yards of them without a 
single complaint. 


LUCK, KENT & CUMMING, CARPET MANUFACTURERS, 
No. 4, REGENT-STREET, opposite Howell & James's, 


C ARPETS.—BRIGHT & CO.S PATENT 

POWER-LOOM BRUSSELS CARPETS.—These Goods are 
strongly recommended to the Trade and the Public on the follow- 
ing grounds :—They are woven by steam power, and are therefore 
more — made than can be the case with hand-woven goods. 
They have ‘the same good quality of worsted throughout, whereas 
in the common Brussels the dark celours are generally made of an 
inferior worsted. They are printed by a patent précess and b 
patent machinery, and the colours are more durable, and will 

stand more severe tests than those of any other description of 
carpet. The patent printing admits of an almost unlimited variety 
of shades or colours ; the paiterns are therefore more elaborate, as 
there is greater scope for design. They can be offered at oy 
about 20 per cent. below that of goods of equal quality made in 
the ordinary mode. In an dS in pottern. in variety of colours, 
and in price the Patent Power-Loom Brussels Carpets offer great 
advantages to the public.— Wholesale, 20, Skinner-street, Snowhill, 
London ; 22, New Brown-street, Manchester. 


OSS OF TEETH.—A NEW and very curious 
invention connected with Dental Sureny has been intro- 
duced by Mr. HOWARD, of 17, George-street, Hanover-square : it 
is the production of an entirely NEV DESCRIP TION of ARTI- 
FICIAL TEETH, fixed without springs, wires, or ligatures. They 
so perfectly resemble natural teeth, as not to be ‘distinguished from 
the originals by the closest observer. They will never change 
colour or decay, and will be found very superior to any teeth ever 
before used. This method does not require the extraction of any 
Teeth or Koots, or any painful operation, and will support and 
preserve the teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed to restore arti- 
culation and mastication. The invention is of importance to many 
persons, and those who are interested init should avail themselves 
of Mr. Howard's NEW DISCOVERY. 


EW SHOW ROOMS FOR BEDSTEADS.— 
HEAL & SON have erected some extensive Warerooms for 

the purpose of keeping every description of Bedstead. In Iron 
their Stock will incl ude every sort manufactured, from the cheap 
Stump, for servants’ use, to the handsomely ornamented tubular- 
pillared Cancey, as well as Brass Bedsteads of every shape and 

ttern ; and in Wooden Bedsteads their Rooms are sufficient] 

extensive to allow them to fit up a variety, both in Polished Bireh 
and Mahogany, 4 Four-post, Canopy an "French, and also of Ja- 
panned Bedsteads—in fact, to keep in Stock every sort of Bedstead 
that is made; they have also a general assortment of Furniture 
Chintzes, Damasks, and Dimities, so as to render their Stock com- 
plete for the yay I of Bedsteads as well as Bedding, without 





























| Revenue. 


£2,032 
30,208 
68.920 


Fund. 
£1,898 
71,191 
263,719 
__ 572, 817 





£67,200 


275 
Do, 1844 1919203 
——Pe_1s50 | _sizeeiasa | 120,078 
Tables of fiote send Form of Pro eh 
posal may be had (Free) ona) 
Slcation at Society’s Office, 61 a, Moorgate-street, City. . 
referees paid by the Society. 


WILLIAM COOK, Agent. 


———— 
At lst March, 1832 
Do, 1838 








to compete with the prices at which the lowest class of 
Farniere is sold, and which is fit for no useful purpose, their new 
Stock will be found to priced on the same principle by which 
their Bedding Trade has, durin “the last thirty years, been so suc- 
cessfully extended, and the goods, whether of a plain and simple 
pattern, or of a handsomer and more expensive character, are of 
well-seasoned materials, sound workmanship, and warranted. 
Heal & Son’s List of Bedding, containing full particulars of 
Weights, Sizes, and Prices of every description of ding, sent 
free by post, on application to their Factory, 


196 (opposite the Chapel), Tottenham-court-road, London. 





LKINGTON 7 C O.,. 
PATENTEES OF THE ELECTRO PI 
MANUFACTURING SILVERSMITHS, BRONZISTS, &e. 
respectfully to call attention to their Establishments,. 
22, REGENT-STREET. 
45, MOORGATE-STREET, } LONDON; 


And Manufactory, NEWHALL-STREET, BIRMINGHAM: 
At either of which places they have always an extensive stock of 
their own productions. 

The ateniney feel the mocsantty of informing the public, that 
articles sold as * klectro-plated by Elkington & Co.'s process,” offer 
no guarantee for ‘heir manufacture, unless such articles bear their 
Patent Mark, viz. “ E. & Co. under a crown.” 

Estimates, Drawings, and Prices sent free by post. 
eplating and Gilding as usual, 


ETCALFE & CO’s NEW PATTERN 
J) TOOTH BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth 
Brush has the important advantage of searching thoroughiy into 
the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary mapner, and is famous for the hairs not coming 
loose, is. An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans ina third part 
of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finestnap. Penee 
trating Hair Brushes, with the durable unbleached Russian 
bristles, which do not soften likecommon hair, Flesh Brushesof 
improved graduated and powerfulfriction. Velvet Brushes,which 
act in the most surprising and successful manner. Thegenuine 
Smyrna Sponge,with its preserved valuable properties of absorp- 
tion, vitality, and durability, by means of direct im ortations,. 
dispensing with all intermediate parties’ profits and destructive 
bleaching, and securing the twig at oacunine Smyrna Sponge, 
Only at SMETCA LFE, BINGLEY & Co.’s Sole Establishment, 
30 B, Oxford-street, one door 4 Holles-street. 
Caution.—Beware of the words “From Metcalfe’s” adopted by 
some houses, 


METCALFE'’S ALKALINE TOOTH POW- 


DER, 22. per box. 


APPETITE AND DIGESTION IMPROVED. 
EA & PERRINS’ WORCESTERSHIRE 
AUCE imparts the most exquisite relish to Steaks, € hops, 
aud alt Roast Meat Gravies, Fish, Game, Soup, Curries, ont Salad, 
and by its tonic and invigorating properties enables the stomach 
to perfectly digest the food. 

The daily use of this aromatic and delicious Sauce is the best 
safeguard to health, 

Sold by the Proprietors, Lea & Pernins, 6, Vere-street, Oxford- 
street, London, and 68, Broad-street, Worcester ; 3 and also by 
Messrs. Bare lay & Song, Messrs. Crosse & Blackwell, and other 
Oilmen and Merchant®, London ; and generally by the principal 
Dealers in Sauce, 

N.B. To guard against imitations, see that the names of “ Lea 
& Perrins” are upon the label and patent cap of the bottle. 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA, 
an excellent Remedy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headach: 
Gout, and Indigestion ; as a Mild ppersens 8 3 is admirably adapte 
for Females and Children. DINNE D & CO. Lg teen | 
Chemists, 172, New Bepcivest, deneral Agents for the Improv 
Horse Hair Gloves and Belts. 














ASSAFRAS CHOCOLATE.—Dr. DE LA 
MOTTE'’S nutritive, health-restoring, Aromatic Chocolate,. 

prepared from the nuts of the Sassafras tree. This Chocolate con- 
tains the peculiar virtues of the Sassafras root, which has been 
long held in great estimation for its purifying and alterative pro- 
perties. The aromatic quality (which is very grateful to the 
stomach) most invalids require for breakfast and evening repast to 
promote digestion, and to a aetateney of this property in the cus- 
tomary break fast and su cee, agreat measure, be attribu 
the frequency of cases o' tion, generally termed bilious. It 
has been found high] — —_ in correcting t thi 
digestive organs, &c., from whence arises many dive 
eruptions of the skin, gout, rheumatism, and scrofula. 
debility of the stomac and a sluggish state of the liver and intes- 
tines, occasioning flatulence, costiveness, &c., and in spasmodic 
asthma, it is much recommended. Sold in SS. price 48. 
by the Patentee, 12, Southampton-street, Strand ndon ; also by 
appointed Agents, Chemists, and others.—N. B. For a List of 
Agents, see Bradshaw's 6d. Guide. 





LLNUTTS’ FRUIT LOZENGES, for Coughs, 
Colds, pare Throats, Hoarseness, &c., prepa’ red solely from 

the BLACK C NT. Be careful to ask for. “ALLNUTTS” 
FRUIT LOZENGES” prepared Poblie Speak b: aie Proprietors, Allnutt 
& Son, Queen-street, Portsea. lic Speakers ne _ ers will 
find them peculiarly beneficial. In Benes, at ls.1 andin 
lar on boxes (one containing three) a each.— re also »may 
be pre ay by the above, SROMATIC PUMIGATING or 
PASTEL LE PAPER. Its principal advantages are, the Canny 
and certainty r its smou) eC and its very great fragr 
Sold in Packets, 6d. each. Packet sent by post on receipt wot 7 7 
stamps. 





“ NORTON’S” 
AMOSILE PILLSareconfidently recommended 
sa simple but certain Remedy for Indigestion, Sick Head- 
Ache, Bilious and Liver Complaints, Heartburn, Acidity of 
Stomach, Depressed Spirits, Disturbed Sleep, Palpitations, Spasms, 
Debility, Costiveness, &c. The as a powerful tonic and gentle 
rient; are mild in operation, safe under any circumstances, 
and thousands 6 can r testimony to the benefits derived from 
their use.—Sold in bottles at 1s. 14d., 28. 9d., and lls, each, in every 
town in the kingdom. 
CAUTION—Be sure to ask for ORTON PILLS,” and do 
not be persuaded to purchase an imitatio: 


REEDOM from COUGH in Ten Minutes 
fter use is insured by Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 

WA FERS. Testimonial from Mr. George Gill, Chemist, Matlock, 
dated Feb. 2, 1850 :—“ The demand for Thane waters increases amaz- 
ingly. and I know of many parties = ove soane a "Sr, beneficial 

ts from the use of them. LMONIC 
W AFERS give instant relief and > oy a 1’ asthma, cqn- 
cometien. coughs, and an disorders of the breath and ag 
ls. 14d, 9d., and 1 per box. They have a pleasan' 
—Also, Dr. LOCUCK'S HEMALE WAPERS, the best medicine 
for Females. Price 1s. ldd., 28. 9d., and 11s, per aot Sold by all 
medicine venders, 


HE MOST FEARFUL CASES of DROPSY 
CURABLE by the USE of HOLLOWAY’S PILLS.—The 
singular efficacy of Holloway’s Pills in the numerous cures effected 
by their use in some of the meet obstinate cases of dropsy is truly 
his medi cts with pack peculiar 
the system that the fluids —T— from this direful disease are 
perceptibly evacuated, and wholly prevented from any further ac- 
cumulation. The distressing symptoms which accompany the 
complaint being thus dispersed, the sufferer buoyancy of 
spirits, and a completely renovated constitution. Females at a 
particular period of life should have recourse to these admirable 
pills, which are sold by all d ‘ists, and at Professor Holloway’s 
establishment, 244, Strand, London. 
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20, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET, January 16, 185] 


NOTICE! 
MR. SHOBERL HAS THE HONOUR TO ANNOUNCE 


THAT HE SHALL PUBLISH, ON THE 22np INSTANT, 


VOLUMES V. TO VIII. INCLUSIVELY OF THE 
LETTERS & DESPATCHES OF LORD CASTLEREAGH 


Edited by his Brother, THE MARQUESS OF LONDONDERRY. ; 


*,* In consequence of the great number of Orders already received for this Work, the Publisher earnestly requests tht all who desire to be supplied with Copies on the day of 


publication, will give i t2 orders to their respective Boo'szllers. 


No. 121. 
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THE EVE OF THE DELUGE. 


By the Hon. and Rev. H. W. VILLIERS STUART. 
In post 8vo. 7s. 6d. bound. 


vaakY SECREI 


BROLOGICAL 


Ill, 


THE WIFE’S SISTER; 
Or, THE FORBIDDEN MARRIAGE. 


3 vols. 
By Mrs. HUBBACK (Niece or rue ceLtepratep Nove.ist, Miss AusTEN). 


The following New Works ure now ready, and may be had at every respectable Library, and at all the Booksellers throughout th 
Kingdom :— 


Iv. IX. 


‘EXCURSIONS IN NEW SOUTH WALES. CEYLON AND THE CINGALESE. 
In 2 vols. with Plates, 21s. bound. By H. C. SIRR, M.A, 
By Lizvut. HENDERSON, Ceylon Rifles. Late Deputy Queen’s Advocate in the Island of Ceylon. 
“ The genuine account of a squatter’s life.”"—Daily News. In 2 vols. small 8vo. with numerous Plates. 
“* Mr. Sirr’s official position as Queen’s Advocate for the Southern Circuit of the island 


gave him large opportunities of inquiry and observation, of wiheh he has carefully availed 
himself."—Atheneum, 


x. 
NAPIER’S SOUTHERN AFRICA. 


In 2 yols. small 8vo. with Portraits of Sir H. Smith, Sir B. D’Urban, &c. 
vI. * Fearlessly discloses the actual state of facts in the Colony.”—John Bull, 


A VOYAGE TO CHINA. * A most important work.”—Sunday Times. 


“< Written in the true Napier style, bold, energetic, and fearless.” 
By Dr. BERNCASTLE, 


Naval and Military Gazte. 
Member of the Royal College of Physicians, London. 


XI. 
In 2 vols. with Views of Canton, &c. 21s. bound. CAPTAIN REID’ Ss RIFLE RANGERS. 


“* A valuable contribution to geography, statistics, and manners.”—Morning Post. 2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s. bound. 
** We have rarely met with more agreeable volumes.”— Messenger. d these vol 


Vv. 
REVELATIONS OF HUNGARY; 


‘Or, LEAVES FROM THE DIARY OF AN AUSTRIAN OFFICER who served during 
‘the late Campaign in that Country, with a Memoir of Kossuth, and Portrait of the Em- 


peror of Austria, 10s. 6d. bound. 





** Of the Harry Lorrequer School—we r 
dramatic excitement and novel adventure.”—Globe. 

“* Extraordinary volumes, teeming with varied Mexican adventures, and written bya) 
every-day man. We answer for the complete success of the work.”—Observer. 


VIL. 
TEN YEARS IN INDIA; 
Or, THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF A YOUNG OFFICER. 
By Cartain ALBERT HERVEY, 40th Madras Infantry. 
3 vols. small &vo. 
* An excellent manual of information for the young aspirants to military glory.” 
Morning Herald. 
“* Invaluable to the young Indian soldier.”—Standard. 


XII. 
A NARRATIVE OF ARCTIC DISCOVERY 
FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD TO THE PRESENT TIME. 
Complete in One Volume. 


A New Axp Revisgp Epition, with Portrait of Sir J. Franklin, and Maps of the Polar —~t- 
Regions from the Admiralty Surveys, 10s. 6d. bound. . 


By JOHN J. SHILLINGLAW, F.R.GS. 
XIII. 


SCENES OF 
THE CIVIL WAR IN HUNGARY. 


Fovurta Epition, 7s. 6d. bound. 


Vill. 
RYAN’S ADVENTURES IN CALIFORNIA: 
WITH THE AUTHOR’S EXPERIENCE AT THE MINES. 
2 vols. with 23 Drawings taken on the Spot. 


“A striking sketch of the life of a clever young rambler. The accounts he gives us of 
the hardships the miner has to undergo, of the fevers and agues which assail him, and the 





dottery he throws into, are most lively and amusing.”—Quarterly Review. 
** When one has once taken up the book, it is impossible to lay it down.”—Standard. 
“* The first reliable and authentic information we have received."— Morning Herald. 


| “The author is a man of remarkable ability. The narrative of his adventures, sftet 
| being disabled and concealed in an Hungarian farm-house, is of the most 
| touching interest.”—Quarterly Review. 





¢@7 The NEW PUBLISHING SEASON HAVING NOW COMMENCED, AUTHORS .f VOYAGES and TRAVELS, of NAVAL aal 
MILITARY NARRATIVES, of HISTORICAL and BIOGRAPHICAL WORKS, of NOVELS and ROMANCES, &c. are respectfully invited to submit to Mr. SHOBERL their Manu: 
scripts, which shall always receive his best consideration. Agents for Scotland—Messrs. BELL & BRADFUTE, 12, Bank-street, Edinburgh; for Ireland—Mr. W. ROBERTSON, 5 
Lower Sackville-street, Dublin; for Manchester—SIMMS & DINIIAM; for Liverpool—Messrs. DEIGHTON & LAUGHTON; for Glasgow, Messrs. GRIFFIN & CO. To be bal 


‘also of all Booksellers throughout Great Britain. 
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